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SANITARY POLISHES 





MINERAL WATER BY FAR THE BEST FOR 
FLOORS & FURNITURE 
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ROSS. AY Ginger Beer 


Brewed and matured in the old-fashioned way; 
another happy blend of nature’s bounty and man’s art. 
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83, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D, PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ COUNTRY 
LiFe,” Southampton Street, Strand, London, 


GEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Etc. 
—No Emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter beds; everything underground 
and automatic, a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
able.—WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel. : Vic. 3120.) 


HAND-WOVEN TWEED, 

selected; hand-knit stockings and 
wader socks. Tweed patterns on request.— 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


ONEGAL 


FENCING. - -All types of Fencing and 
Tennis Court Surrounds are described 
in Catalogue 495.— Write BOULTON and 
PAUL, Ltp., Norwich. 


A TIMBER HOUSE is always dry, cool in 
summer, warm in winter. Designs to 


any size from £50. Many plans and photo- 


graphs are shown in Catalogue 540. 
BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 
INIATURES TREASURED MEMO- 


N RIES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, from 1 guinea; also 
miniatures of animals. Old miniatures 
restored.— VALERIE SERRES, 68A, The Hill, 
Wimbledon, London, 8.W.19. (Tel. : Wim- 
bledon 5459.) Established 1760. 


tortured to death. 
named on the Fur 
Also use humane traps 
moles.— Write to 
Wappenham, Tow- 


URS.—Avoid those 
Buy only those 
Crusade White List. . 
for rabbits, rats, mice, 
Major VAN DER BYL, 
cester, 
VENING SHOES recovered to match— 
in Satin, Crépe or Brocade, Court Shoes, 
11s., straps, 1s. 6d. extra, with your material 
from 7s. 6d. Patterns from GALLOPs, 108, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. (Est. 1906.) 
BRONZE and Lead Memorial Tablets, 
Heraldic Enamelled Bronze Work, 
Topographical Indicators, etc.—H. B. SALE, 
Ltp., Birmingham. 
OR LAKE, River and Stream Dredging, 
Land Clearing and Levelling.—Apply 
Joun TuRNEY & Co., Contractors, Weston, 
Bicester, Oxon. (’Phone : Middleton Stoney 
32.) 
MENE-FARMING. — Lucrative occupa- 
tion.—Information, Stock, Moorside, 
Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 


BLINDS 
CURTAINS 


J. AVERY & CO. 
81, Gt. Portland St., W.! 








Langham 
2433 











DOG FOOD 


AMOUS ECONOMY DOG FOODS.— 

“JOHN PEEL” T/Mk. PURE WHOLE- 
MEAL WHEATEN BISCUIT (thin pieces), 
18s. ewt.; “ OWD BOB” T/Mk. ROASTED 
RUSK (small squares), 16s. 6d. cwt. — 
ARGYLE MILLS, Argyle Street, Liverpool. 


TWEEDS 





SUMMER TWEEDS.— Exclusive Scotch 

Tweeds and Homespuns offered you 
in a wonderful range of new designs and 
colourings. Lovat, Harris, Orkney, Shetney 
and Glen Checks. Patterns with pleasure on 
request to Dept. “ C,” FRAZERS JF PERTH, 
LtTp., PERTH. 


TWEEDS AND BLANKETS 


WEEDS AND BLANKETS.—Cellular 
Blankets from 3s. 6d. cot size; 17s. 
each double bed. Homespun Tweeds, 3s. 
yard, 28in. wide.— Write for samples, 


DENHOLM TWEEDS AND BLANKETS, 


Denholm, 
Roxburghshire, Scotland. ; 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


AYCOCK’S ANTIQUES.—New address: 


Water Street, Skipton. (Tel.: 247.) 
(Near Parish Church, Gargrave - Settle - 
Kendal Road.) Choice Antiques in ideal 


setting. Over 40 years’ Personal collecting. 


GUNS FOR SALE 


Gs S.—Gradual Payments.—Direct from 
actualmakers. Fully guaranteed. Lists 
Free.—THOMAS WILD GUN WoRKS, Whittall 
Street, Birmingham. 


SHOOTING 


LAY BIRD SHOOTING.—Practice and 
Coaching ; every flight imitated ; skeet ; 
automatic traps. Open any time. Pro- 
spectus.—ARTHUR ELLETT, Theobald Farm 
Shooting School (400 acres), Radlett Road, 
Boreham Wood. (’Phone: Elstree 1180.) 


PAYING GUESTS 





N DEVON.—Gentleman receives a few 
* Guests in his charming old Country 
House. All modern conveniences and own 
produce. Situated in extensive grounds 
amidst lovely scenery. Salmon and trout 
fishing on 3 rivers, riding, etc.—Apply, 
Hudscott House, Chittlehampton, N. Devon. 





CO. KILDARE, for Safety, Peace, Quiet. 
WELL-RUN COUNTRY HOUSE; 2-3 

Guests taken; old-world garden; 
hunting. Owned by British ex-officer.— 
“ A 524.” 


GARDEN AND FARM 


FPENCING.—Chestnut pale fencing for the 

garden and general purposes; garden 
screening for screening and protecting 
plants, seed beds, etc. ; interlaced fencing, 
park pale fencing, gates, flower and tree 
stakes, etc— THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD 
Co., Ltp., 24, Haslemere, 
Surrey. 


Shottermill, 


GARDEN SEATS, trellis, arches, pergolas, 
swings, see-saws, wattle and sheep 
FENCING AND GATES. 
Catalogues on application. 
ROWLAND Bros. (TIMBER MERCHANTS), LTD., 
Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 
London Showrooms: 40-42, Oxford St., W. 


hurdles, 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


URKE’S PEERAGE, Baronetage and 
Knightage, 1938, fully revised, quite 
new, 638. (published 126s.) BURKE’S 
LANDED GENTRY, with Irish Supplement, 
latest edition, December, 1937, quite new, 
63s. (published 126s.). Slightly used copies 
of each, 42s—LOWE Bros., LTD., 15, 
ne Street, Birmingham. Established 
850. 


DREDGING 


REDGING of Lakes and Streams; Con- 
struction of new Dams and Spillways ; 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions. 
Advice and estimates without obligation. 
Illustrated brochure No. C6/38 free on 
request.—J. B. Carr, Ltp., Contractors, 
Tettenhall, Staffs, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISER, with general commercial 

experience, including ten years with firm 
of Incorporated and Chartered Accountants 
in the City of London (Accounts to Final 
Figures), desires any POSITION where he 
might be useful. Twenty-five years’ clean 


driving licence and a working knowledge of 


car maintenance. Would consider post in 
country where services could be utilised 
running estate, regulating finance, staff, etc. 
Capable of being useful all round.—“* A.510.” 


FIRST-CLASS HEAD WORKING GAR- 

DENER, whose ability can be in- 
spected (Kent) desires POST anywhere. 
Neglected gardens; new gardens; or any 
otherproposition. Expert in glass. Wanted 
£156 p.a., house, ete.—‘* A.513.” 


GENTLEMAN, young, keen, desires part 

or whole time opening, developing or 
managing estate home farm. Experienced 
all sound principles of good farming as dis- 
tinct from harmful exploitation of the land. 
** A.520.” 


NGINEER, now and for many years in 
charge erection, maintenance of oil, 
gas, electrical and pumping plant, desires 
Position Country Estate or Installation. 
Permanent.—*“ A 523.” 


STAMP COLLECTING 


ARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 

tions superb copies sent on approval 

to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 

logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 

a ml K.,” 6, Westhill Road, London, 
8. 


FINANCIAL 





successfully established Company 
Requires Additional Capital to meet rapidly 
expanding business; auditors figures show 
over 15 per cent. nett. irectorship offered. 
Opportunity for young ’Varsity man.— 
Write P. BLAISE, 19, Litchfield Avenue, 
Morden, Surrey. 


LIGHTING PLANT FOR SALE 


K.W. 110 VOLT AUTOMATIC DIESEL 
LIGHTING PLANT for Sale.—NELLS 
PLATT, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


AIR TRAVEL 


"TRAVEL BY NORTH EASTERN AIR- 

WAYS between Scotland-London and 
Knocke/Zoute on the Belgian Coast. Book 
through Agents, or ’Phone: Croydon 5158, 


MARBLE COLUMNS, ETC. 


IRISH GREEN MARBLE COLUMNS, 
104ft. overall, complete with head and 
base, £18 each. Italian Marble Bath, £50, 
cost £500.—BURNANDS, 66/106, Shoreham 
Street, Sheffield. 


DRESSMAKING, ETC. 


A DRESSMAKER from Paris (French- 
woman) resident graduate of St. Ursula’s 
College of Dressmaking, France, promises 
du chic from ladies’ own materials MADAME 
JERMAINE Pi, 2, Brunswick Place, Hove, 2. 
(Tel. : 3228.) Patronized by Royalty. 


WANTED TO |PURCHASE 


CAST OFF AND MISFIT CLOTHING 


Lounge Suits, Riding Kit, Shirts, Underwear, 

Shoes, etc. Prompt cash or offer for parcels 

brought or sent ; also Ladies’ clothes bought. 
Gentlemen waited on. Only address— 


SHACKLETON 
122, Richmond Road, Kingston-on-Thames 
Telephone : Kingston 0707. 


DISCARDED CLOTHING 
PARCELS RECEIVED. 
GOOD PRICES GIVEN 

BURTON, 44, Mount Ephraim, 
Tunbridge}Wells. Tel.: Tun.Wells 2170 











An Inquiry into the needs of Agriculture 


FARMING 


The articles in this booklet are from a series that have been pub- 
lished recently in COUNTRY LIFE and review the long-term needs 


of the agricultural industry, as distinct from measures for the im- 
The 


mediate increase of food production in an emergency. 


subjects discussed are the Needs of Agriculture, Standards of 
Nutrition, the Planningof Agriculture. Could we beSelf-supporting 
in Beef and Mutton ? Increase of Pig Products, The Labour Point 
of View, the Farmer’s Point of View, a New Basis for Agriculture. 


Obtainable from all Booksellers, Price Is. net. 


COUNTRY LIFE, 


Edited by CHRISTOPHER TURNOR 





LIMITED, 


Contributions by SIR JOHN BOYD ORR, 
M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 

SIR E. J. RUSSELL, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
L. F. EASTERBROOK 
J. HOLT WILSON 

The Rt. Hon. LORD ADDISON 
GEORGE GIBBARD 

SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C.I.E. 


2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 





————— Eee eee 





ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, Ltp., TOWER House, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 





COUNTRY LIFE 
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AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: AND WALTON AND LEE Telegrams 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesdo, London. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN LOTS ON THURSDAY NEXT. 


BETWEEN LONDON AND BRIGHTON 


Adjoining Crawley and Three Bridges. About haif an hour by fast electric trains 


THE TILGATE ESTATE, about 2,185 ACRES 


with spacious Mansion of 
stone facing South and 
East, over 300ft. above sea 
level and with magnificent 
views of park and lake. 








Garage and Stabling. 
Beautiful matured Grounds 
and Gardens, with specimen 
trees and masses of flowering 
shrubs. Tennis Court. Large 
walled Garden. Finely tim- 
bered Park. Four Lakes. 


6 GOOD MIXED FARMS 


Small holdings. Numerous 
picturesque Cottages, ; 
Nursery. . a 


3 


NEARLY 800 ACRES OF VALUABLE WOODLAND 


with matured oak and beech woods and plantations of larch and firs. 
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ABOUT 5 MILES OF EXCEPTIONAL ROAD FRONTAGE AND SUPERB SITES 


ready] for immediate "development, 


qe 3 er oe *| on the outskirts of Crawley 

® ict and SHOPPING AND 
RESIDENTIAL AREAS 
adjoining Three Bridges 
Station, and including long 
frontage to the main Brighton 

Road. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES 
AVAILABLE 

For Sale by Auction in 
78 Lots, at the Montefiore 
Institute, Three Bridges, 
On THURSDAY NEXT, 
September 7th, at 2 p.m. 


(unless previously Sold 
Privately). 





Solicitors: Messrs. ELVY ROBB & CO., 19, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
Land Agents: Messrs. BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 32, Millbank, Westminster, 5.W.t. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
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needing 0 (2 ne) NICHOLAS orig egal 


** Nicholas, Reading.”’ 
Regent { 9293 (Established 1882) **Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 
—_ LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


FRESH IN THE MARKET. 


ADJOINING CROOKHAM COMMON, NEAR NEWBURY 


400FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 











SALE OF THAT WELL-KNOWN RESIDENCE 


CROOKHAM HOUSE 


ie 






FINELY-TIMBERED THE 
GARDENS. GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


has splendid accommodation, on 


2 floors, is approached by 2 carriage 
WALLED KITCHEN 


drives direct from the Common, 
and contains : 
GARDEN. 
ENTRANCE HALLS. 
Parklands. 


5 RECEPTION ROOMS. 

8 PRINCIPAL BED and 
DRESSING ROOMS. 

11 SECONDARY BEDROOMS. 

9 SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS. 

5 BATHROOMS. 

TILED OFFICES. 


Private Cricket Ground 


In all about 


116 ACRES. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION DURING SEPTEMBER. 


CROOKHAM HOUSE IS THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE ON THE CROOKHAM HOUSE ESTATE, 


Extending to 
2,069 ACRES, all of which 


including 


some 60 COUNTRY COTTAGES, and SEVERAL MILES OF FISHING in the RIVERS KENNET 
AND ENBORNE. 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading ; and Messrs. A. W. NEATE & Sons, Newbury 


is for Sale, 


5 GENTLEMEN’S FARMS, 








Telephone : 


— WINKWORTH & Co. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I. 





WILTSHIRE DOWNS 


Adjoining the Downs. In a fine position 500ft. above sea level. Gravelly soil. Exeellent sporting district. 







a 
A COMPLETELY MODERNISED a» | 


Every convenience, including 


GEORGIAN 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


Central Heating throughout. 


STABLING, GARAGE, COTTAGES 
commanding good views, 


and FARMBUILDINGS. 
and in first-class order on an Estate of over 


120 ACRES OLD WORLD GROUNDS 
12 BED, 4 BATH 
and 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


with walled kitchen garden, woods, 
pasture and park land. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED. 
All inquiries of the Owner’s Agents: WINKWorTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, Loncon, W.1. 
SUSSEX FINE POSITION ON SOUTH COAST 
In a rural district about 10 miles from Eastbourne and the Coast 


UNDER 1} HOURS BY RAIL TO LONDON. 
A BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED MODERN HOUSE 





IN A RIVIERA-LIKE SETTING. 











A GEM OF XVth CENTURY ARCHITECTURE 8 principal and 7 servants’ bedrooms, 7 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms 
comprising a moated MANOR HOUSE, with original carving, a wealth of old oak and superb loggia. 
and otherfeatures. Great hall, 3 reception rooms, & (or more) bedrooms, ete. Modern eae ak tal a sie a err , 
conveniences. Cottage. Formal garden, shady lawn and brick loggia, pasture, etc., WELL-TIMBERED, TERRACED GROUNDS with hard court and bathing house, 
bounded by a 
TROUT STREAM FOR SALE WITH 60 ACRES FOR SALE WITH ABOUT [2 ACRES 
Owner’s Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, 


W.1. Owner’s Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Maviate 3771 (10 Lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 eeedian ~~ ‘London 
SOMERSET AND WILTS BORDERS 


2% miles from Frome. 12¥, miles from Bath. 22 miles from Bristol. 


An imposing Georgian 
Residence built of stone, 
situated about 270ft. up, 
and standing in a finely 
TIMBERED PARK, 
Magnificently decorated throughout 
in the Adam style. 
Halls, 4 reception rooms, billiard 
room, 18 bed and dressing rooms, 
5 bathrooms; electric light, good 
water supply. Modern drainage. 
GARAGES. STABLING FOR 12. 
2 Lodges. 2 Farms. 14 Cottages. 
Well-timbered grounds, tennis lawn, 
rose garden, sunk garden with lily 
pool and 3 walled gardens. Lake 
of nearly 6 Acres, grass and wood- 
land, 


ABOUT 453 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Hunting. Golf. Shooting. 
Strongly recommended by Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (31,349.) 


UNDER THE SOUTH DOWNS 


A well-equipped Training 
Establishment and Stud 
Farm 
5 miles Eastbourne, 
10 miles Lewes, 
including an attractive modern 
House with 2-3 reception rooms, 
5 aaa bathroom ;__ pleasant 
gardens; 2 delightful bungalows. 
All services. 40-50 boxes, stallion 
boxes; blacksmith’s shops, offices, 
cowhouses ; gallops, 8 well- 
fenced paddocks, with water laid 
on and provided with adequate 
natural shade. 

For Sale Freehold at a 
Reasonable Price. 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


40 MILES W. OF LONDON. ADJOINING A GOLF COURSE 


, _ _ Attractive and well - ap- 
pointed House, in excellent 
order throughout, and ap- 
proached by two drives. 
Accommodation, on 2 floors only, 
comprises lounge hall, 3 reception, 
13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms ; central 
heating, Co.’s electricity, gas and 
water, main drainage. 
Stabling and garage, lodge, 2 cot- 

















tages ; well - wooded = grounds ; 
kitchen garden, grass court ; wood- 
land. 


ABOUT 52 ACRES 
Freehold for Sale 
Low Price 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
& RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 
W.1. (10,961.) 


LOVELY OUTLOOK OVER Ae FOREST 
3 miles Forest Row. PE -, 4S 


7 miles East Grinstead 
A Charming Modern 
Sussex style House 


Lounge hall, loggia, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 
nursery, 5 servants’ bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms; main water and 
electricity, independent hot water, 
central heating. 
Cottage, garage and chauffeur’s flat. 
Delightfully timbered grounds, 
terraces, grass court, small paddock. 


In all 6% Acres 
For Sale, Reasonable Price 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
& RU is 20, Hanover Square, 
; (37,981.) 














WARWICKSHIRE HUNT 


Banbury 9 miles, Leamington Spa 12 miles. Kineton 4 miles. 4 miles from the Warwickshire Kennels 


An attractive Tudor House, built 
of Hornton stone and occupying 
a delightful position. 

It has been modernised during the 
last year, is in excellent condition 
throughout, and contains entrance 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 11 bed 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, and offices, 
Central heating. Electric light. 
Stabling is exceptionally good 
and there are 12 loose boxes. 
Garage. Various buildings. Cottage. 
Well laid-out Grounds, lawn, 
herbaceous borders, rose garden, 
In all 14 Acres 
For Sale. Reasonable Price 


Further particulars from Messrs, 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. 











(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on page iii.) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Selaniet, Piccy, London.”’ 


SOMERSET AND WILTS BORDERS 


About 14 hours’ train journey from London, 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 453 ACRES 








a a 
Extremely Handsome , a" ’ BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND 
GEORGIAN HOUSE GROUNDS 
with ‘walled gardens. 


EXCELLENT SUITE OF RECEPTION 
ROOMS. 
18 BEDROOMS. 
5 BATHROOMS. 
COMPLETE OFFICES. 


FINELY-TIMBERED PARK 
WITH 5-ACRE LAKE. 
2 FARMS, CRICKET GROUND AND 12 
COTTAGES LET and producing £612 p.a. 
Electric light. Co.'s and own water supplies. 


Central heating. Hunting with 3 Packs. 


PERIOD GRATES AND 
DECORATIONS. 


GARAGES. AMPLE STABLING. 
2 LODGES. 


TO BE SOLD. 


Inspected and recommended by HAMPTON 
and SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. 
James's, S.W.1. (W.47,583.) (Reg. 3222) 








HORSHAM 


In lovely country about 4 miles from the Town. 


FOR SALE 


PICTURESQUE 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


approached by a drive about 
200 yards long. 


STABLING GARAGE, 


COTTAGES. 


LOUNGE (26ft. 6in. by 15ft.) 
DRAWING ROOM (22ft. by 20ft.) 
DINING ROOM (22ft. by 16ft.) 
STUDY, 


THE GROUNDS 


slope to the South and command a lovely 

view. Tennis and croquet lawns, Dutch 

garden, rose, rock and flower gardens, 
woodland and meadowland, in all 


ABOUT 25 ACRES 


Parquet floors. 
7 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 


3 BATHROOMS 
4 MAIDS’ ROOMS. 


Personally inspected and recommended by 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD... 6, Arlington 
Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (¢.44,563.) 
(Reg. 3222.) 








Central Co.'s Electric . rl 
Heating. Water. Light. id R 
WEST SUSSEX 
Commanding a Superb View of the Downs, on a sand and grave soil. 
FOR SALE PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE IN THE TUDOR STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE 


IDEALLY SITUATE IN LOVELY 7 BEDROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS. 


COUNTRY A FEW MILES FROM MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 


MIDHURST. GARAGE. COTTAGE. 
CHARMING GROUNDS 


Central Heating. Electric Light. 


Swimming Pool, woodland, ete., in all about 


17 ACRES 


LOUNGE HALL (31ft. by Isft.). 
DINING ROOM (26ft. 6in, by 15ft. 6in.). 


STUDY (25ft. by 15ft.). Would be Let Furnished. 


All on South side of the House. Personally inspected and recomn-ended. 








Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (c.46994.) (Reg, 8222. 
EXECUTOR'S SALE. IN “SAFETY ZONE.” 


FASCINATING OLD THATCHED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
Situated amidst delightful country in the old-world Village of 


GUILDEN MORDEN, CAMBS. 


About 6 miles N.W. of Royston and 7 miles N. of Baldock. 
* 07. 





Completely modernised reyardless of expense and in excep- 
tionally fine order throughout. 
Hall, cloakroom (h. and ¢. basin), fine drawing room about 
23ft. by 15ft., dining room about 15ft. by 10ft., 3 good 
bedrooms (1 fitted h. and ec. basin), spacious modern 
bathroom, excellent domestic offices, ete. 
Central Heating. 
Co.'s electric light and power. Main water. 
GARAGE and other useful outbuildings. 
FINE OLD THATCHED BARN 
over 50ft. long, practically adjoins; at present fitted as 
Ballroom, but would convert into several extra rooms 
if required. 
CHARMING GROUNDS 
beautifully laid out with flower beds, rockery, tennis lawn, 
orchard, ete., in all about 2 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £2,000 
(OR NEAR OFFER) 


Inspected and recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (Reg. 8222.) Part of the charming gardens. 


Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 























BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON (Phone 0081) and HAMPSTEAD (Phone 0082) 
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ar: OSBORN & MERCER sehen 


t 4304. ** Overbid-Pi London.” 
—— MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES _ 














ASHDOWN FOREST—DAILY REACH OF TOWN WILTS. Delightfully placed in centuries-old 


Gardens, near the Downs. 








Entirely rural. 600ft. up, on Gravel Soil. South aspect. 


FINE SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE REPLICA 


And a few miles from Marlborough and Savernake Forest. 

















Very well-appointed and up to date ‘ ~ 
+ reception Piss bedrooms (many with fitted basins), 4 bathrooms. . A Beautiful : Old Period House 

‘ One of the finest medium-sized Country Houses in the country. 

BEAUTIFUL GARDENS The subject of a special article in “Country Life,” and possessing considerable 
architectural and historical interest. 
with wide-spreading lawns, sheltered by specimen trees, hard tennis court, It has a dozen bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, 3 bathreoms, ete. 
rhododendrons, woodland, ete. Up to date, with main electricity, central heating, etc. 
2 COTTAGES 16 ACRES Usual Outbuildings, Cottages, ete.; and nearly 50 Acres 
Inspected and highly recommended by the Sole Agents, as above. (16,999.) For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,001.) Inspected and recommended. 

WILTSHIRE Exceptional Opportunity to ONLY A MILE FROM poet gr me 


‘ . C Purchase at Bargain Price. £4,750 THE SEA South of Town. 
Splendid Hunting Centre SURREY HIGHLANDS 


A_COUNTRY HOUSE OF ARCHITECTURAL 





A Well-planned, Up-to-date Country Secluded position close to Commonlands. MERIT 
House of Character, of adozen bedrooms, 700ft. up. South aspect. Far-reaching views. es 

; ; ; . ‘ dating back several hundred years, now 
etc., with Capital Farmery and Extensive Early Georgian-Style Residence thoroughly modernised and jo to date. It 


has panelled reception rooms, 14-15 bedrooms, 
i bathrooms, For Sale at moderate price with 


500 ACRES 


or small area. 


Stabling, the whole surrounded by 
magnificently Timbered Old Grounds 
and Parklands of nearly 200 Acres, 
and forming a property of exceptional 


merit. 


(ec. 599.) Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. — (€.839.) 














Trout Fishing, Hunt- 
ing, Shooting. 
Adjoining Downs. 


For Sale. 


A Small Country House 





Up-to-date Georgian House in 
Parklands, near Dorchester The subject of a special article in “ Country Life.” with easy daily reach of the City. 


4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


in a rural spot just outside London, 


~ 


It has 7 bedrooms, etc.; modern 


Long carriage drive, . r r 
South aspect, Panoramic Ue “Sia tok saee, — appointments, and Matured Parklike 
Views. 6 bedrooms, ete. Laat aes : we: Grounds 
Stabling. Squash Court. FINELY TIMBERED GARDENS 
Cottage. Eleven Acres. with paved terraces, sunk rose garden, yew hedges, 
hard tennis court, ete.—5 ACRES. (M.2086.) 
(Ref. 17,085.) F te a. aa - ROR oe 
or Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (16,252.) 


























Just in the Market 


BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND PETERSFIELD 

Ef in most sought-:fter, and first-rate Sporting District, with 

Beautifully Appointed Up-to-date Country House of facilities for Hunting, Shooting and Fishing in Itchen and Meon 
Queen Anne character Rivers. Also near Golf Course. High up, facing South. 


AMIDST FINELY WOODED SUSSEX COUNTRY 


in a completely rural situation, yet convenient for London. 


CLOSE TO DOWNS, AND WITH PANORAMIC VIEWS. 





surrounded by charming, matured Gardens, and Pasture. 
UP-TO-DATE 
COUNTRY 
HOUSE 
OF MERIT 


4 reception. 
9 bedrooms. 


3 bathrooms. 


Main Electricity. 





Central Heating, 


4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms (with lav. basins), 5 tiled bathrooms. 





Electric Light. Main Water. Central Heating. Ete. 
South aspect with panoramic views. 
COTTAGES. HOME FARM. STABLING. SQUASH COURT. 60 ACRES. 
EXCEPTIONAL GARDENS AND PARKLIKE LANDS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE AGENTS, FROM PERSONAL 
44 ACRES INSPECTION. 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,076.) Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (17,122.) 




















OSBORN & MERCER, “« ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 





GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS ticston ricer! “eaton 50. 


Telephone No. : 
West Halkin St. Sa., 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). (ESTABLISHED 1778) - cok yn cng ™ 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1r. Westminster, S.W.1. 
THE ONLY PROPERTY OF ITS KIND. 300 ACRES ON THE CREST OF THE DOWNS 


PERMANENTLY PROTECTED FROM SPOLIATION. 
725ft. above sea; magnificent views of nearly all Sussex down to the Channel. 


“yee AN UNIQUE AND PERFECT 
fi ; RESIDENCE 
ESPECIALLY PLANNED for ECONOMICAL 
RUNNING and with 
BEAUTIFUL APPOINTMENTS AND 
FITTINGS OF NATURAL OAK AND 
SUSSEX MARBLE. 
8-9 bed, 4 bath, fine reception rooms. 
Main electricity and water. 

Central heating (electrically operated). 
SECONDARY RESIDENCE IN KEEPING. 
GARAGES FOR 6. 
STABLING. 2 COTTAGES. FARMERY. 
EXCELLENT PASTURE WITH WATER 
TO EVERY FIELD. 

Tennis and croquet lawns; aeroplane landing 
ground. 

All sporting and riding facilities. ‘ a 
EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR A RACING STABLE ESTABLISHMENT. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY AT A REDUCED PRICE, OR BY AUCTION LATER 


Illustrated particulars and plan of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (c. 2098.) 
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Very tempting price as Owner going abroad. 


33 MINUTES FROM KING’S CROSS SECLUSION WITH ACCESSIBILITY 


IN PERFECT RURAL SURROUNDINGS. 
400ft. above sea with ificent view . HIGH HAMPSHIRE 
. above sea with a magnificent view. 400ft. up in heavily timbered surroundings and conveniently away from main road. 

FOR SALE FOR SALE Es y 

This unusually de- a wonderful little 
lightful HOUSE, de- SHOOT OF 200 
signed and built by a ACRES (more rented) 
} 2 well known Architect and carrying a MOST 
= 5 for his own occupa- PLEASING HOUSE 


tion. (both in- and ex- 
9 bedrooms (h. and c ternally) with 


=. } | bry 5 basins), 3 bathrooms, 12 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
a ' 7 a ; lounge hall and 3 re- rooms, good hall, 4 
& . Preaget 





ception rooms. = P ~ nag ~~ 
‘ . cetten ojj ices an 
Central Heating. ws 











A vege ; having 
All Co.'s services. Co.'s dieaietaite, etc. 

STABLING., STABLING, 

-- We GARAGE. GARAGE. 

; ‘in Pie COTTAGE. COTTAGE, 
ae Inexpensive well-timbered Grounds with tennis lawn—good partridge land, well- 

WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS and excellent Paddock—in all 7 ACRES. placed coverts. 

Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (c. 4709.) Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (c. 3029). 








Telegrams : TURNER LORD & RANSOM Toston: 


TURLORAN, Audley, 
Landen. 127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. @ tas 
BY ORDER OF THE LADY BLANCHE DOUGLAS. 300FT. ABOVE SEA GRAVEL SOIL 
BEAUFORT HUNT Hunting with the Garth, and Golf at Sunningdale. 
Near Badminton Kennels, Malmesbury, Chippenham, Marlborough, Tetbury, etc. IN A LOVELY G ARDEN 


450ft. up. Glorious views. 












MANOR OFF A PLEASANT SURREY HEATH WITH EXTENSIVE VIEWS. 
adh 4 FARM 2 carriage drives. 
‘ , SHERSTON, LODGE 
(Wilts), og INT A CxaP 
' - COTTAGE. 
Stone-built of 
character. 10 bedrooms (h. and c.), 
12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge, 
3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 


a4 reception rooms ‘ 
orws , P Central Heating. 
servants’ hall, etc. Staiie Water a 


Central heating. Electricity. 





Electricity. GARAGES 
2 Cottages. - cee , 
GARAGES. STABLING, Ete. 


» HARD AND GRASS TENNIS COURTS. 
scent a on Walled kitchen garden, woodland of silver birch and other ornamental trees. 





115 ACRE - FREEHOLD ; WITH 22 ACRES, OR LESS IF DESIRED. 
Sole Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, FREEHOLD. LOW PRICE 
W.1. (Grosvenor 2838.) TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, W.1. 








ESTABLISHED MARTEN & CARNABY, F.A.I. Whitehall 9877-8. 


1899. 
10, CHARLES II STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 
HANTS MEON VALLEY LINGFIELD COUNTRY COTTAGE, 3-4 bed, BERKS. | HOUR TOWN 


Secluded position in delightful countryside. Might be let Seta 2 reception. Garage. £1,550. 


NR. GUILDFORD Converted COTTAGE. 8 





























; rooms, bathroom. Main | / 
services. £1,125. ; 
SU Y 
R Rural situation. XVIth CENTURY Zz. f 
RE FARMHOUSE. 5 bed, bath, 4 reception. 
Bungalow. 7 Acres. £3,750. 
o! ‘ a 
SUSSEX DOWNS Period Thatched COT- 
TAGE. 4 bed, bath, 2 
reception. lacre. Co.’s waterand Electricity. Freehold ¢ Wi 
£2,000. : F ' 
k * s 


TRENT An old MANOR FARMHOUSE. 2 miles 

main line station. 9 bed and dressing 

rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Bungalow. 
) 


DELIGHTFUL XVITH CENTURY COT- | Main services. 44 Acres. £2,750. 





PICTURESQUE TUDOR COTTAGE, in 


A 








fet pt ~ ——— = enlarged, containing a wealth a quiet Village, about 50 miles from London. 
a Oak beams, inglenooks, etc. 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3-4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. 
dy nn rooms (one 24ft. by 19ft.), cloakroom and excel- EVACUATION Co.'s electricity 
nc a a = offices. . se : a Several arge COUNTRY HOUSES suitable or use as , Mgseitige o oa 
0.8 electricity and water, GARAGE. GARDEN. Offices—near to Main Line Stations—available for imme- GARAGE AND SMALL GARDEN. 








FREEHOLD. PRICE £2,200. diate occupation. FREEHOLD £950. 
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ania CURTIS & HENSON sie 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) ** Submit, London.” 


LONDON 





By Order of the Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham. 


THE BUCKFIELD ESTATE 


ABOUT 4 MILES FROM BASINGSTOKE STATION LONDON 45 MILES BY ROAD 





"i 5 : i. is 
vcs Nat, cotunhinin gt tht BS r ppreremes Soi é > 
ae pee ae POI ce cenit tS ws Pa . Afni = 


A COMPACT SPORTING ESTATE WITH A SPLENDIDLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE AND NEARLY 
3 MILES OF TROUT FISHING 





DELIGHTFULLY PLACED SWIMMING 
POOL WITH LOGGIA. 


ENTRANCE AND INNER HALLS. 
PANELLED LOUNGE HALL. 

5 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
GREEN HARD TENNIS COURT. 
14 PRINCIPAL BED AND 

DRESSING ROOMS. GARAGE FOR 8. STABLING. 
11 BATHROOMS. 


SEVERAL WELL-LET FARMS WITH 
CAPITAL BUILDINGS. 


EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION FOR 
SERVANTS. 


WELL-APPOINTED DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


Cre ey =—_- nena BAR. TROUT FISHING IN THE RIVER LODDON, 


2 LODGES. 6 SERVICE COTTAGES. 
TIMBER AND THATCHED FISHING HUT. 


VERY BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS WITH WIDE LAWNS BORDERED BY FLOWERING 
SHRUBS AND TREES, AND A SERIES OF LAKES 





The Estate, extending to nearly 800 Acres, possesses some valuable woodland forming well-placed Coverts, the Shooting being 
excellent for its size. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
HUNTING WITH THE GARTH FOXHOUNDS. 


Illustrated Brochure, Plans and further particulars from CURTIS & HENSON 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
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enamuamalt tanh, eamanen, w.1 \ \ ILSON & CO. Grosvenor woe lines.) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 
LOVELY QUEEN ANNE MANOR SOUTH COAST OF DEVON 


FAVOURITE PART OF HANTS. EASY ACCESS OF COUNTY TOWN. 
OVERLOOKING FINELY TIMBERED PARK LOVELY VIEWS OVER RIVER ESTUARY 
14 bedrooms, 6 bath- A WELL-BUILT 2A Pare 
rooms, : — and HOUSE : ~ gear 
ine hall. 


Recently renovated, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 
F 2 reception rooms. 








First-class order. 








STABLING. Electric Light. 
GARAGE, Main Water. 
COTTAGES. Central Heating. 
3 Small Houses let 
at £300 p.a. Garage and Out- 
(can be excluded). buildings. 
DELIGHTFUL { a ee 
OGAR DENS. About 2 ACRES. : 
100 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRIVATELY, or by AUCTION in SEPTEMBER. 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 





NEAR BRISTOL. IN THE BEST RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT—HIGH UP 
OVERLOOKING CLIFTON DOWNS 
BEAUTIFULLY-APPOINTED STONE-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


IN PERFECT ORDER WITH EVERY UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCE: PASSENGER LIFT; CONSTANT HOT WATER; 
ALL MAIN SERVICES; CHOICE FIREPLACES. 
6 BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. 3 VERY FINE RECEPTION ROOMS. STAFF SITTING ROOM. 
GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. CHAUFFEUR’S ROOM. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS OF ABOUT AN ACRE. 
Recently the subject of enormous expenditure 
A LOW PRICE WILL BE ACCEPTED FOR QUICK SALE 


Sole Agents: WiLson & Co., 14, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


rome: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK Teeptone: 


Regeot O11 (3 lines) 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1 a Sen 


ALSO AT RUGBY, OXFORD, BIRMINGHAM & CHIPPING NORTON 


By direction of Lloyd Maunder, Eaq. CHILTERN HILLS 
DEV ONSHIRE HAMPSHIRE 350ft. above sea level, 14 miles station, fast train to London. 


116 ACRES. £2,500. 














HOUSE SUITABLE FOR CONVERSION 


| 
{ 
| 
INTO GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE | 


Southern aspect. High situation. 






IN AN UNSPOILED RURAL DISTRICT WITHIN 60 
MILES OF LONDON WITH FAST TRAIN SERVICE, 
Easy access by motor car to several important centres. 

2 SITTING ROOMS. 

5 BEDROOMS. 

BATHROOM. 


, Far i ’ wT) T 
BINGWELL HOUSE, near TIVERTON. BLECTRIC LIGHT. bacon heer eae 
XVIIIth CENTURY COUNTRY RESIDENCE, on hill- arefully restored, replanned and modernised ; 3 sitting 
side, 400ft. up, sunny aspect, panoramic views, park-like ORNAMENTAL GARDENS AND rooms, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. (Extra 
surroundings ; first-rate sporting centre. 3 sitting rooms, rooms can readily be added.) 
9 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. Main electricity. GROUNDS ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES. 
2 SUPERIOR COTTAGES. stabli = edad 
Farmhouse and good buildings, stabling and garage. THE LAND IS NEARLY ALL GRASS AND IS Stabling, garage and other buildings. 
Lovely old gardens and orchard, rich pasture. INTERSECTED BY A STREAM. Cherry orchard, paddock and economical gardens: total 
Magnificent oak wood. x area about 
TOTAL OF ABOUT 80 ACRES POSSESSION AT MICHAELMAS. » ACRES (more land obtainable). 
(40 acres let for £70 ; the remainder in hand.) PRICE £3,850 FREEHOLD 


Thoroughly recommended from personal knowledge by 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, S.W.1.  (L.R. 18,938.) 


JAMES STYLES «& WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 


S.W.1. (LR. 15,540.) Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 


James's Place, S.W.1.  (L.R. 18,699.) 














FOR SALE (53 miles from Bletchley Station).— 
XVIITH ¢ 





MISS LYDIA HARRIS BORLASE, DECEASED. /ENTURY RESIDENCE, containing 4 recep- 
tion, 7 principal bed and dressing rooms. Main services and 
PRELIMINARY ADVERTISEMENT. central heating. Stabling; garages. Lodge and 25 Acres 
Pate e = : ise Ps : Sea i ee ; pasture. Vacant possession. Price £3,750. Also smaller 
THE MANSION HOUSE AND GROUNDS KNOWN AS Residence (near) ; price £1,000.—Apply : ROBINSON & HALL, 
CASTLE HORNECK Chartered Surveyors, Bedford. 
situate in that part of the Borough of Penzance which was formerly in the Parish of FOR SALE (by Private Treaty), an ESTATE of about 
. : j : : 650 ACRES (comprising 430 Acres Pasture and Meadow 
Madron, in the County of Cornwall. and 220 Acres Arable). 3 Sets of Farmbuildings and 6 Cottages 
WITH THE VALUABLE LANDS, HOLDINGS AND DWELLINGS BELONGING THERETO and a modern recently-built Farmhouse. It carries a large 
head of Stock, affords excellent shooting, and is in the centre 
the whole comprising an area of of a well-known hunting district in Dorset.—For particulars 


and orders to view, apply: THos. ENSOR & SON, Land 


65 ACRES OR THEREABOUTS Agents, Wimborne, Dorset. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION EARLY IN SEPTEMBER, EITHER AS A WHOLE OR IN 5 LOTS. 





EXECUTORS MUST SELL. 


ALSO, one undivided sixth part of LESINGEY FARM, ORFOLK.— Excellent Sporting District; easy reach 
Newmarket. — Small RESIDENTIAL ESTATE. 

66 ACRES or thereabouts. Georgian Residence well recessed road. 4 reception rooms, 

a wae p P F : , 9 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.). Electricity _ central 
Applications for illustrated particulars, with plans (in course of preparation), to heating. Garages. Cottages. Charming  well-timbered 
The Auctioneers: W. H. LANE & SON, Penzance. (Tel.: 536.) grounds, with lake, plantations, parkland. 47 ACRES; 


bounded river. £4,500.—Sole Agents, COBBE & WINCER, 


The Solicitors: CORNISH & BIRTILL, Penzance. (Tel.: 113.) Country House Specialists Ipswich ; and at Chelmsford. 


The Land Agent: CLIVE MARRIOTT, Marazion. (Tel.: 7.) 














AMBRIDGE.—TO BE LET or SOLD, charming 

S° THWELL (Notts). — Charming GEORGIAN OR SALE.—£4,200. Country FAMILY RESIDENCE COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 4 reception rooms, 22 bed 
HOUSE; 1% Acres; 2 reception, large lounge, study, of character and picturesque. 8 bedrooms, 3 bath, and dressing rooms, billiards room, 5 bathrooms. Electric 

6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, staff quarters; Company’s water, 3 reception, lounge hall. Main and well water, modern light, company’s water, modern drainage ; matured pleasure 
electricity ; chauffeur’s cottage, garage, outbuildings. Large drainage; electric. Old-world gardens, tennis, paddocks; grounds, 20 ACRES, gardens and tennis courts. RENT 
garden, orchard; stabling if desired.—‘ A.504,” c/o CouNnTRY Cottage. Gravel sub-soil_—‘ Box 539,” SmiTHs’, 100, Fleet £300 per annum or would be sold for £6,000.—Apply, The 
LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. Street, E.C.4. C.G.A. Ltd., Carlton House, Lower Regent Street, 8.W.1. 
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Telephone No. : 


Telegrams: 
Mayfair 6341 (10 lines). 


** Wood, Agents, Weedo, 
London.” 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


HAMPSHIRE 


8 MILES FROM ALTON. 10 MILES FROM WINCHESTER. 
LONDON 58 MILES. 


Hunting with the H.H. and close to the Kennels at Ropley. 


THE BIGHTON WOOD ESTATE 


ALRESFORD. 





34 MILES FROM ROPLEY STATION. 


AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS. 


ATL ~ 


comprising a e Also 
¢, 


The Medium-sized [a ea HIGH DELL FARM 





COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 351 Acres. 
2 halls. BREACH FARM, 


4 reception rooms. 
5 principal bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms. 
6 secondary and servants’ 
bedrooms. 

2 bathrooms. 
DELIGHTFUL 
GARDENS and GROUNDS. 
Stabling for 4. 
Garages and small farmery 
2 lodges and 2 cottages. 


191 Acres. 
COTTAGES. 
SMALL HOLDING, 
WOODLAND SITE. 
GRASS AND ARABLE 
FIELDS. 
and including 


The Very Valuable 


“HIGH UP WITH 
EXTENSIVE VIEWS. Timber, 
As a Lot with 

IN 2 LOTS. 


109 ACRES. 


THE WHOLE ESTATE HAVING AN AREA OF ABOUT 
1,045 ACRES 


Which will be offered for Sale by Auction (unless Sold previously), as a whole or in Lots, 
ON MONDAY, SEPTEMBER lIlIth, 1939, AT THE GEORGE HOTEL, WINCHESTER, at 2.30 p.m. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the Joint Auctioneers : : 
Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 58.W.1. 
Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
Or from the Solicitors : 
Messrs. HOUSEMAN & Co., 6, New Court, Carey Street, London, W.C.2. 


HAMPSHIRE 


BEAUTIFULLY SITED HOUSE STANDING IN MATURED GARDENS OF REAL BEAUTY. 





The House is well planned Well-stocked Kitchen Garden 
without a dark corner and faces 


due south. 


and attractive Pleasure 
Grounds. 


4 RECEPTION. 
12 BEDROOMS. 
3 BATHROOMS. 
GOOD OFFICES. 


on a southern slope. 


STABLING. GARAGE, 


FARMERY AND 3 COTTAGES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Petrol gas lighting. 


FOR SALE WITH 5 OR 
70 ACRES. 


Excellent water supply. 
Main light and water available. 





Inspected and strongly recommended by Joun D. Woop & Co,, 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 6341.)  (60,630.) 





HERTFORDSHIRE 








Radlett 2 miles, Potter’s Bar 4, Barnet 5 
and St. Albans 5 miles. 


All the principal rooms face south 
and command lovely panoramic 


views. 


Beautifully appointed 
RESIDENCE 


with 


12 BED, 3 BATH and 4 RECEPTION 
ROOMS and GOOD HALL. 
APPROACHED BY A NICE AVENUE 
CARRIAGE DRIVE WITH 2 

ENTRANCES. 


MAIN ELECTRIC 


y LIGHT. 
WATER AND DRAINAGE. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, 


WITHIN 15 MILES OF HYDE PARK CORNER. 


LODGE 





FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


First-rate 


GARAGE ACCOMMODATION and 


STABLING. 


2 LODGES. 


LOVELY PLEASURE 


GROUNDS 
with tennis and croquet lawns, walled 
garden, and about 27 acres of 


beautifully timbered parkland. 


In all about 
35 ACRES. 





JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L., F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 

R. ALEC HAMBRO. 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON-— BRIGHTON 





OF INTEREST TO INVESTORS 


7 MILES FROM BLANDFORD. 


THE MAJOR 


forming a portion of the 


MILTON ABBEY ESTATE 


all Freehold, and comprising 
37 COTTAGES 
of charming old-world character with large 
gardens, 

THE GUEST HOUSE, known as DALE 
COTTAGE, with tea gardens, outbuildings 
and paddock. 

2 BUNGALOWS, with woodland. 
THE COTTAGE HOSPITAL AND 
RESIDENCE. 


3 paddocks, 3 building sites, garden and 
woodland site. 





DORSET 


11 MILES FROM DORCHESTER. 23 MILES FROM BOURNEMOUTH. 
PART OF THE HISTORIC MODEL VILLAGE OF MILTON ABBAS 


These village Properties cover a total area 
of just over 


9 ACRES 


and produce an aggregate rental of 
£642 per annum 


To be offered for SALE by AUCTION, 
AS A WHOLE, at the Property Mart, Cairns 
House, St. Peter’s Road, Bournemouth, 
on September 14th, 1939, at 3 p.m. 


In the event of Milton Abbas Village 
Properties not being Sold as a whole, they 
will be offered for Sale separately in 47 
Lots on September 29th, 1939, when the 
remainder of the Estate at Winterbourne 
Houghton and Winterbourne Stickland 
will be offered. 





MODEL VILLAGE OF MILTON ABBAS 
Particulars of Sale and plan (price 2s.) may be obtained of the 


Solicitor : CLAUDE MEESON, Esq., Midland Bank Chambers, Ringwood ; and Auctioneers Messrs. Fox & SONS, Bournemouth, Southampton, Brighton. 





CLOSE TO AN INTERESTING OLD MARKET TOWN ; 





ON HIGH GROUND AND COMMANDING MAGNIFICENT VIEWS. 
THE WHOLE PROPERTY HAS 
BEEN WELL MAINTAINED 
AND ISIN VERY GOOD ORDER 
FOR SALE 

This Choice Small 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
with attractive House, containing 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 re- 
ception rooms, servants’ sitting 

room, good domestic offices. 

GARAGE (2 CARS.) 

Loose boxes, cowstalls, piggeries. 
Company’s gas, water and 
electricity. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 
Good pasture and arable lands, 
woodlands; the whole extending 





~! to about 
eg 54 ACRES 


For particulars apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





ABOUT 1 MILE 


A CHARMING HOUSE 


with a wonderful outlook; built in the 

style of an Essex Manor House and com- 

manding extensive views over unspoilt 

country and the Solent to the Isle of 
Wight. 


5 BEDROOMS. 
FITTED BATHROOM. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES, 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


FROM AN EXCELLENT YACHT ANCHORAGE AND CLOSE TO THE NEW FOREST. 


Company's water. 
Electric lighting plant. 
2 GARAGES. 
Gravel subsoil. 


DELIGHTFULLY ARRANGED 
GARDENS 


with wide lawns, tennis court, formal rose 

garden, kitchen garden, orchard and 2 

paddocks, the whole comprising an area 
of about 


4 ACRES 





Price and particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





OCCUPYING 


CLOSE TO HARBOUR WITH EXCEL- 
LENT FACILITIES FOR YACHTING 
AND FISHING. 


18-hole Golf Course within half-a-mile. 


TO BE SOLD 


THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 
SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE 


of an unique design and in perfect order 
throughout. 


4 EXCELLENT BEDROOMS, 
BOXROOM, BATHROOM. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE POSITION WITHIN 2 MINUTES’ WALK OF THE SEA. 


2 SITTING ROOMS, 
SERVANTS’ HALL, 
GOOD OFFICES. 


GARAGE. 
All main services. 


THE GARDEN 


upon which a considerable amount of 
money has been spent, is well planted with 
a variety of flowers. 


PRICE ONLY £1,475 
FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by Fox & Sons, Estate Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE HARROD S OFFICES 


"Ph : Ken. 1490 West Byfleet 
uum “ Estate KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, and Haslemere. 


Harrods, London.” 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 Riviera Offices. 


) Zz WONDERFUL VIEWS INTO KENT, SURREY, SUSSEX AND HAMPSHIRE oi 








700FT. UP IN ONE OF THE FINEST SITUATIONS IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 
A FINE HOUSE OF NOTABLE 
CHARACTER 


Within easy daily reach of London, yet superbly situate 
and almost adjoining the Walton Heath Golf Links. 


3 reception, sun lounge, 9 bedrooms (2 fitted basins 
h. and ¢.), 2 bathrooms. 





Central heating. Electric light plant (main available). 
Co.’s gas and water. Garage for 2. Superior cottage. 
MATURED ORNAMENTAL GROUNDS. 


Hard tennis court, kitchen garden with adequate glass, 
and orchard and grassland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 


Only just in the Market at Attractive 
Bats a ts Price 
Inspected and enthusiastically recommended by HAkkops, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


HANDY FOR BECKHAMPSTEAD, CHESHAM, ETC. 
500 FEET UP, OVERLOOKING A HERTFORDSHIRE COMMON <4. 


40 minutes London; unspoilt surroundings ; first-rate 
sporting facilities. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 


With lounge hall, 4 large reception, 10 bed and dress- 
ing, 3 bathrooms, complete offices. 














Co.'s gas, water, electricity, main drainage. 
Garage. Stabling for 2 and other outhouses. 
FINELY TIMBERED GROUNDS 


with tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden, orchard, 
paddock ; in all 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 
we ONLY £4,950 FREEHOLD 


at * z 
Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490, Ezten. 806.) 








A PROPERTY OF IRRESISTIBLE CHARM, ECONOMICAL IN UPKEEP, IN FIRST-CLASS STRUCTURAL AND DECORATIVE REPAIR. Every possible convenience. 
BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND COAST <4, 


Commanding panoramic views to the South Downs and 
enjoying a vista which can never be spoilt. 


Entrance hall, 3 good reception, 9 bed and dressing 
(5 with lavatory basins), 2 bathrooms, complete 
offices, servants’ hall ; 2 staircases. 

Co.’s water. Electric light. Gas. Central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. 

REALLY BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 
Evergreen trees and shrubs, first-rate tennis court, 
well-stocked kitchen garden, putting green, paddock, 
ete.; in all just under 


2 ACRES 
ONLY £4,500 FREEHOLD 


Inspected and highly recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Ezxten. 806.) 


PRIVATE GATE TO WORPLESDON GOLF LINKS ©.2. 


About a mile from station, with electric trains to Waterloo 








MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 
In a lovely position, on gravel soil, facing south. 

3 RECEPTION, 6 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. FITTED BASINS IN BEDROOMS. 
Garage for 2 large cars. 

LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS AND ORCHARD. 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £4,750 FOR QUICK SALE 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1 (Tele: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809), 
and Surrey Office, West Byfleet (Byfleet 149). 


LOVELY VIRGINIA WATER c.2. 
Half a mile Golf Course and 200yds. from ’bus route a one Oe in a P F 5 Fit 
PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 


In a delightful woodland setting ; 1 mile from station, with first-class train services. 








HALL, 2 RECEPTION, 5 BEDROOMS (2 h. and c.), 2 BATHROOMS, MODEL 
KITCHEN AND OFFICES. 
Central heating (complete system). Electric light and power. 
Co.’s gas and water. Main drainage. 
GARAGE. 


WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS OF OVER % ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £2,750 


Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 
S.W (Kensington 1490. C., Extn. 819.) 
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F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE. 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telephone: REGENT 2481. 





Owners of Country properties of good character desirous of selling are requested to send particulars to F. L. Mercer & Co., 
who will inspect and photograph free of charge. They deal solely in the sale of this class of property and have exceptional 
facilities for the prompt introduction of buyers. 





WEST SOMERSET 


Between TAUNTON and WELLINGTON 
Facing South, with lovely views of the Blackdown and Quantock Hills. 
A CHARMING HOUSE 


On two floors only, 
in a sociable neigh- 
bourhood, convenient 
for golf, hunting, and 
trout fishing. 3 recep- 
tion, billiards room, 
6 bedrooms, bath- 
room, 


Lighting, heating and 
cooking by petrol gas, 
hut main electricity 
is available; ample 
water supply. 


DOU BLE 
GARAGE, 
Hard and grass tennis 


courts; well-stocked 
gardens and paddock. 





a 


£3,000 WITH 4 ACRES 
Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2431. 


A DEVONSHIRE BEAUTY SPOT 


400yds. frontage to River Dart with full and exclusive fishing rights (salmon and 
trout). Excellent riding, golf and shooting in the district. 

5 miles from Totnes, 10 from Newton Abbot, 15 from Torquay and 22 from Exeter. 

Small Luxury Home 
of modern planning, 
built regardless of 
cost. 2 miles from 
Dartmoor and near 
the famous Buckfast 
Abbey. Erected about 
15 years ago, occupu- 
ing a picked site on a 
southern slope over- 
looking the lovely 
Dart Valley with 
views to Hembury 
Woods. 2 reception, 
5 bedrooms, 2 dress- 
ing rooms, white tiled 
bathroom. All mod- 
ern conveniences, in- 
cluding main elec- 
tricity. Detached 
garage, stabling for 6. 












Very Pretty Gardens with swimming pool, tennis court, orchard and meadowland, 
6 ACRES FREEHOLD £2,750 Cost over £6,000 
ONE OF THE GREATEST BARGAINS IN THE WEST COUNTRY. 

Agents: F. L. MeRcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





300 YEARS OLD HOUSE IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

50 minutes from London. Between Aylesbury and Buckingham. 400ft. up on light loam 

soil facing South and West. Within the confines of a picturesque old-world village in 
the centre of the Whaddon Chase, surrounded by entirely unspoilt country 


PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 


with restorations and 
additions by  well- 
known architect. 
Possessing fine period 
features, including 
Adam fireplaces, 
Georgian entrance 
porch, ete. The ac- 
commodation is 
planned on 2 floors 
only. 3 reception 
rooms (one very large 
and one used asa 
studio), 5 bedrooms, 
dressing room, bath- 
room, 
Central heating 
throughout. Electric 
light. Good water 
supply. 
Main drainage. 


Gardener’s Cottage. Garage. 
LOVELY OLD-WORLD GARDENS, beautifully timbered, quite secluded and 
tastefully laid out; rose garden, rockery, partly walled kitchen garden, orchard 
and paddock, 


3% ACRES 


FREEHOLD. £4,250. JUST IN THE MARKET 
Agents: F. L. MeRcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 








A MINIATURE ESTATE OF 34 ACRES 

WITH AN INCOME WHICH COVERS ALL OUTGOINGS. 

HERTFORDSHIRE 
Six miles from Bishop's Stortford and 30 miles from London. 

A century-old Red- 
brick Country House, 
with 4 reception, 8 
bedrooms, 2 bath- 

rooms. 
Electric light: main 

water. 
Garage and Stabling’ 

3 Cottages. 
Attractive Gardens, 
Tennis and other 
lawns, orchard, pas- 
ture. The grazing 
and two cottages 
arelet. Hunting with 
the Puckeridge,shoot- 
ing obtainable, coarse 
fishing adjoining and 
golf 4 miles, 


REDUCED PRICE 





FREEHOLD £4,750 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





APPEALING COUNTRY HOME 


IN THE FAVOURITE TONBRIDGE DISTRICT 
45 MINUTES FROM LONDON. 
WELL-BUILT DETACHED RESIDENCE 
standing in lovely Grounds, affording complete seclusion and privacy. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 7 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 
EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES. 

Fitted wash-basins in all principal bedrooms. 

Central heating. Company's electricity, gas and water. Main drainage. 
DOUBLE GARAGE with full-size billiard room over. 


Tennis lawn, orchard, flower beds and herbaceous borders, embracing a total 
area of just over 


2 ACRES. FREEHOLD. £2,950. 


This attractive little Country Property has unexpectedly come into the market for 
Sale. It forms an ideal home for the London business man and wil! make a special 
appeal to garden enthusiasts. 


Agents: F. L. MERcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





MIDWAY BETWEEN WEYBRIDGE AND WALTON 
A popular part of Surrey. 26 minutes Waterloo. 
AN EXTREMELY WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE 
ABOUT 100 YEARS OLD. IDEAL FOR FAMILY OCCUPATION. 


- ~ 





Approached by drive 
300yds. long with 
entrance lodge. 
Thoroughly secluded. 
£1,600 spent on recent 
improvements. 
4 reception, 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 tiled bath- 
rooms, dressing room, 
Central heatiny. 
throughout. 
Main drainage. 
Co.'s electricity, gas 
and water, 
Double Garage. 
Grandly timbered 
GROUNDS with non- 
attention hard tennis 
court, which is prac- . 
tically new. as 


FOR SALE with 4% ACRES. £4,750 
THE HOUSE REQUIRES NO FURTHER OUTLAY AND THE GARDENS 
ARE A VERY CHARMING FEATURE. 


Agents: F. L. MerRceR & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





rn 











LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
_ PROPERTIES WANTED _ 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES 
OF GOOD CHARACTER INSPECTED AND 
PHOTOGRAPHED WITHOUT CHARGE BY 
L. MERCER CO., SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
» 40. PICCADILLY, W.1 (Tel. : Regent 2481), who 
SPECIALISE IN THE SALE OF 
COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES end of February. 
AND HAVE EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR Wireless. 
THE PROMPT INTRODUCTION OF PURCHASERS. 

















EICESTERSHIRE. 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1809.) 
LAND AND HOUSE AGENTS 








WELL-FURNISHED 
MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 


2 reception, 4 bedrooms (interior sprung mattresses), 
electric fires, kitchen and scullery, bath (h. and c., 
separate lavatory). Big garage. Electric light. 
Large gardens back and front. 


EVERY HOME COMFORT. £3 3s. PER WEEK, 
OR NEAR OFFER. 
Plate included. 


HARRY HALL, 181, Oxford St., W.1. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH. (Phone: Gerrard 4905.) 


ALDWICK, NEAR BOGNOR REGIS 


Middle October to 


Telephone. 
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snes tae o te COLLINS & COLLINS *yroninos squann wa’ 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 
UNDER 25 MILES FROM LONDON SANDY SOIL 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF SEVERAL WELL-KNOWN GOLF COURSES. 








10 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS (h. and ec. basins), 3 BATHROOMS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


IN PERFECT ORDER. ECONOMICAL TO RUN, MAIN SERVICES. SUNNY HOUSE, 
DELIGHTFULLY-TIMBERED GARDENS, MAINTAINED BY 2 MEN. 
IMMENSE RHODODENDRONS. PADDOCK. 3 COTTAGES. 
ABOUT 15 ACRES 
INSPECTED AND RECOMMENDED. Order to view from Messre. COLLINS & COLLINS. (Folio 22,445.) 





OCCUPYING ONE OF THE FINEST POSITIONS IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 


ON THE SUMMIT OF AN ISOLATED HILL YET WITHIN 10 MINUTES’ WALK OFQ MAIN LINE STATION, 1 HOUR FROM WATERLOO. 
f MAGNIFICENT VIEWS. 





EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


10 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, large studio and loggia. 


TILED OFFICES. EXCELLENT GARAGE (with flat over). 
Co.'s electric light and water. Central heating. 
Southern aspect. Sandy soil. 


CHARMING NATURAL GARDENS, hard tennis court ; in all about 16 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Particulars of Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, W.1. 
(Folio 20,862.) 








COLLINS & COLLINS; OFFICES: 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 











29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 beet mae & CO. 26, ee ae 


Central 9344 (6 lines). AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 





SOMERSET OXON BERKS 





2 reception, 6-7 bed, bath room. 


4 reception, 10 bed, 3 bath rooms 4 reception, 8 bed, 2 bath rooms 


13 ACRES. £3,250 5 ACRES. £2,750 1 ACRE. £2,500 OR £175 P.A. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. FAREEFCOTHER, ELLIS & CC., es ckcve. 





SPORTING PROPERTIES— 


ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS. - N ANNE RESIDENCE, i u 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. £4,500. a bas lounge hall, 4 senegtion SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, Etc. 


rooms (all panelled), oak floors ; very fine mahogany stair- 




















; : : ; . case; 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms (h. and c.), large airing 
ANTS. (in charming and unspoilt village ; near River cupboard ; ehectele light, ee uate ng Bee rooms ; SCOTLAND, 
we rid pie toh wate THATCHED. COTTAG E a it oid ee old- | ideally situated, gravel soil, absolutely level, very one rk ARGYLLSHIRE—ISLE OF MULL. 
pert tang ge ot vam ‘— SuNe ss, WEEE OLE HCAMB. the entire 6 acres being walledin. 2 garages; several out- Lea rae oe 
3 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, kitchen. Garden. Space Garage. buildings ; beautiful old timber ; tennis lawn and gardens ; ESTATE OF eGiLENEGRSA. — — eres 


£750.— Agents, MYDDELTON & MAJOR, as above. > fe Ap “0 V Lode 
_ ee Gaamheiaie waar Oak cane alee: Te fly mage sized Mansion House. Deer stalking, 25 stags, 15 hinds , 
= from London. About 3 acres of this land is run as a very salmon and sea trout; shooting. Sheep stock mainly in 
BERKS. -Attractive stone, brick and tiled old-world profitable model flower nursery; 6 glasshouses, 180 ft. proprietor’s own hands. Area over 15,000 acres. Will be 
COTTAGE for Sale. 2 large sitting rooms, 2 bedrooms, long, planted out with crops ~«« 4465,” c/o COUNTRY re-exposed to PUBLIC SALE in Dowell’s Rooms, 65, George 
bath, w.c., kitchen. Electric light. Small garden. Just LIFE Office, 2-10. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 Street, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, October 4th, at 2.30 p.m., 
renovated throughout. £900.—Agents, MYDDELTON AND el ss ze ay teat st at i at reduced upset price.—For particulars apply LINDSAY 
MAJOR, as above. Howe «& Co., W.S., 32, Charlotte Square, EDINBURGH. 
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3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones : 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 





BEAUTIFUL PART 


Between Clun Forest and Long Mynd. 


A SAFE RETREAT IN _THE HEART OF 
SE LE 


14 BEDROOMS (fitted basins), 4 BATHROOMS, 
Mainelectricity and water. Central heating throughout. 


PLEASURE GROUNDS A FEATURE, 


SHOOTING 
Photo from Sole 


OVER 3 
Agents: 


4,000 


OF SHROPSHIRE 


Restful situation with delightful views. 


LITTLE-KNOWN 
TO UNFURNISHED 

DISTINCTIVE RESIDENCE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 
in finely timbered park with long drive 
3 RECEPTION 
Garages. 
yet inexpensive to maintain. 
RENT ONLY £220 PER ANNUM 

ACRES AVAILABLE. 

RALPH Pay & T 





COUNTRY. 


ROOMS. 
_2 Cottages. Stabling. 


All main services. 
Tennis lawn ; 
kitchen garden 


1% ACRES. 





AYLOR, as above. 


LONDON 20 MILES, RAIL 30 MINUTES 


Convenient for Golf at Burhill and St. George's Hill. 


MOST PLEASING HOUSE OF PICTURESQUE DESIGN 


UPON 2 F Looms ENTIRELY. SMALL STAFF REQUIRED. 
cluded position. 200ft. up. Sandy soil. 
approach. 3 R ECEPT TON ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 


GARAGE (for 
ornamental trees : 
and orchard, 


BUSINESS MAN’S OPPORTUNITY. 
Highly recommended from personal knowledge by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 








2 cars). GARDENS OF UNUSUAL CHARM. 
outdoor plunge bath (5ft. deep); stream with pools ; 
unique GARDEN HOUSE (3 rooms),; rock garden, 


FREEHOLD UNDER £4,000 








Telephone : 





Particulars from SIMMONS & SONS, Basingstoke, Reading and Henley-on-Thames. 


Basingstoke 199. 


NEAR BASINGSTOKE. 
TO LET. 
EARLY JACOBEAN MANOR 
HOUSE 
3 RECEPTION. 6 BEDROOMS. 


2 BATHROOMS. 


GARAGE. STABLING., 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. 


Some Fishing. 
VACANT SEPTEMBER 29th. 
RENT £125 PER ANNUM. 











AYRSHIRE 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
CROSBIE ESTATE, WEST KILBRIDE 





This conveniently situated and compact RESIDENTIAL 


ESTATE, 
situated 1} 


extending to 2,460 ACRES or the reby, is 
miles from West Kilbride and 30 miles from 
Glasgow. The Mansion House, which is mode rnly equipped 
inside, contains: An oak panelled entrance hall, 5 recep- 
tion rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, gunroom, billiard 
room, 5 servants’ bedrooms, and ample domestic offices. 
Electric light is from private plant. Entrance lodge 
(4 apartments), garage (4 cars), 2 loose boxes, 2 stalled 
stable and groom's room. Chauffeur’s Cottage (2 apart- 
ments). 2-roomed Laundry, The policy grounds are 
particularly attractive, well wooded, and extend to about 
48 Acres. The Estate comprises 6 farms, all arable, and 
the Hill farm, the low part of which is arable and the 
Hill for sheep. The Hill extends to 1,400 Acres and the 
average annual grouse bag is 300 brace. There is good 
mixed bag on the low ground, and trout-fishing on a 
reservoir on the Estate near the Mansion House. There is 
a keeper’s house of 4 apartments with dog kennels attached. 
Full particulars from A.J. - GRAHAM, Writers, 
198, West George Street, Glasgow, who will issue 
pe rmits to view. 











jMPoO RTANT ANNOUNCEMENT of Forthcoming 

Sale of a valuable FREEHOLD AND TITHE-FREE 
FARM of 185 ACRES, with substantial stone Farmhouse in 
the well known residential village of Bloxham, near Banbury, 
within easy reach of Oxford, Leamington, Coventry, Birming- 
ham, Northampton, London, ete. For Sale with vacant 
possession in October, 1939.—Full particulars from the 
Agents, Messrs. E. P. MESSENGER & SON, 4, King Edward 
Street, Oxford. 





ORSET. Old-world six-roomed COTTAGE, with 
stabling and attractive old barn; in 11 ACRES of 
pasture land, with water. Facing South, in beautiful sur- 


roundings. Easy reach of Bournemouth and market towns, 
Golf and hunting. ** 4.522,” c/o Cov NTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








ERTHSHI IRE.—For Sale, the RESIDENTIAL 
STATE of INVERARDOCH, extending to 538 Acres 

or . — The entrance lodge is situated approximately 
| mile east of the village of Doune, and the residence faces 
South, overlooking the winding River Teith, situated amid 
wooded policies and well sheltered from prevailing winds. 
Substantially built of grey sandstone and dating from 1859, 
the House contains:—On the main floor: Dining room, 
drawing room, large business room, library, suite (containing 
bedroom, dressing room, bathroom and sitting room). On 
the first floor: Suite (containing bedroom, dressing room, 
bathroom, sitting room), 3 double and 2 single family 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, bathroom, ete. Other accommo- 
modation includes: Staff bedrooms, hall, kitchen and 
complete dumestic offices. Central heating ; good water and 
drainage. The outside offices are situated at a convenient 
distance from the House, and comprise garaging, stabling, 
and kennelling accommodation. The Grounds contain an 
excellent walled garden of about 1} Acres well stocked with 
fruit and rose trees, herbaceous plants of every variety, and 
vegetables. Low ground shooting over the Estate is capable 
of considerable development. Coverts are plentiful, and with 
judicious rearing good bags of pheasants and partridges should 
be obtainable. Trout-fishing. There are three good mixed 
Farms on the property with suitable buildings, all let to good 


tenants. Solicitors: Messrs. WELSH & ROBB, Chambers, 
11, Barnton Street, Stirling. Estate Agents: WALKER, 
FRASER & STEELE, 74, Bath Street, Glasgow; 37, Castle 


Street, Edinburgh, who will supply full information and issue 
permit to view. 


NEW FOREST AREA 








REED 
2 communicating 
model bathroom ; 


ARSHITECT. BUILT NORFOLK 


THATCHED HOUSE ; 4 bedrooms, 
reception rooms ; garage ; cloak, 
1 acre garden including woodland. 

Fishing rights attached in trout stream. 
Main water and electric light. Handy small town. 
£2,250 
Sole Agent: 


MORLEY HEWITT, F.S.I., FORDINGBRIDGE. 








HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.1. 
Business Established over 100 years. 








TO BE LET. 
Between NOTTINGHAM & GRANTHAM 


in the Belvoir Country. 





E iets a ee 
ODERATE- SIZED, COUNTRY HOUSE 


as KE 


at We 





with 21 ACRES. Entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 
12 bedrooms and —_ ssing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Good 
stabling. Garage accommodation and Bungalow. | Shoot- 
ing over 2,000 acres can be let in addition, if required. 
For further particulars, apply to Messrs. 
J. CARTER JONAS & SONS, 27, Market Hill, 
CAMBRIDGE ; or 8, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 
London, S.W.1. 











ABSOLUTE LUXURY. 
In a quiet residential Estate overlooking miles of country. 
10 minutes Station and Shops. Fast Train Service Waterloo. 


“THATCHED HOUSE: 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 


2 bathrooms, boxroom, sun loggia. Central heating : 


most artistic fireplaces, wrought-iron fittings, heavy oak 
beams, floors, doors, ete.; beautifully decorated. Garden 


attractively laid out by landscape gardeners with quantity 
specime n trees, ete. Situated Safety Zone; secluded and 
quiet, yet only 14 miles London. £3,500. Wonderful value 
cannot be appreciated until inspection is made.—RUXLEY 
LODGE EsTATE, Claygate, Esher. 





N COAST. HILL (Westcott).— Delightful detached 
HOUSE; 4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms (one very 
large), usual offices. Garage (2 rooms over). Nice Garden 
about } an Acre; fine views to Ranmore and Leith Hill; 
in private road. Price £2,250. Rent £120.—A. G. PALMER, 
Rookhurst, Westcott, Dorking. 





D°FR SET.—TO BE LET, unfurnished COUNTRY 

HOUSE, East Stour, 2 miles from Gillingham. 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 7 good bedrooms. Electric light; good water 
supply. Beautiful outlook. 


DEANE, 3, Park Road, Bournemouth. 
Wits (in Safety Zone)—FOR SALE, charming 
3 reception 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE, about 1 mile from Devizes. 
8 bed and 2 dressing rooms, bathroom ; usual 
offices. E 
Gardener’s —— . 








septionally pretty gardens, lawns and paddocks. 
in all about 6 ACRES. PRICE £3,000. 





Apply, T. H. S. FERRIS & SON, Devizes. (Tel.: 37.) 

INDFIELD, SUSSEX a line 1 mile; “bus 

service ; London, 48 minute 8).- To Let, September 24th, 
six months ; option renewal. 5 bed, 1 dressing, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, usual oiffices, kitchen. Electric light ; 
Company’s main services. Garage. Good garden. Rent, 
£73 per annum.—J. H., Thornton, Sunte Avenue, Haywards 


Heath. 





FARMS FOR SALE 


PERFECT Teh IET AND SECLUSION. 
EAUTIFUL DOR _RESIDENCE in rural 
Suffolk with oats Vi! re Mixed Farm ; exceptional preser- 
vation ; fine mullioned windows; oak beams, etc. Death 
compels sale. FREEHOLD £5,000. Photos, Woopcock 
and Son, Ipswich. 


DEVON & WEST COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


SANDERS’ 


SIDMOUTH. Best Agents. 
































Ra 
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Telephone: 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 
After Office hours 
Livingstone 1066 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES. 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. 
2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.I (And at Shrewsbury) 


INVESTMENTS. 








PERFECTLY EQUIPPED 


XVith CENTURY 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


HALL. 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
10 BEDROOMS. 

3 BATHROOMS. 


Every comfort and all Company’s 
Services. 








HAMPSHIRE AND WEST SUSSEX BORDERS 


CLOSE TO A FIRST-CLASS GOLF COURSE AND BEAUTIFUL COMMONS. 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 


Oast Houses. 
Converted Barn. 
2 Cottages. 


Garages. 


123%, ACRES 


FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 





BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. 
ESTATE AGENTS, 

SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS, 
ALBION CHAMBERS, KING STREET, 
Telegrams : ‘“* Brutons, Gloucester.” GLOUCESTER. 

Telephone No.: 2267 (2 lines). 





LOS.—Small RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY on main 
road, about 8 miles from Gloucester, with about 
64 ACRES. Hall, 2 reception, 6 bed and dressing, bath- 
room, etc. Water; electric light. 
PRICE £1,800 
Particulars of —. KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, 
Gloucester. (H. 268.) 


ON THE COTSWOLDS (Stroud 14 miles).—Stone- 
built RESIDENCE standing in 4 acres ; ideal position. 
83 reception, 8 bedrooms, bath, etc. Central heating; gas. 
Garages ; picturesque Cottage and Bungalow; orchard and 
paddock. PRICE £2,500 
Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, 
Gloucester. (W. 226.) 


BOUT 3_MILES FROM GLOUCESTER.— 
FOR SALE, substantial and attractive COUNTRY 


RESIDENCE in pretty district, commanding good views. 

Hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, etc. 

Petrol- -gas lighting. Co.’s electricity available. Attractive 

grounds and paddock-orchard ; in all about 2 ACRES. 
PRICE 3,000 GUINEAS 


Particulars “g ae KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents 
Gloucester. (Ss 8 














400FT. UP, FACING SOUTH. 
QUIET PRIVATE ROAD. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


GAS, WATER, ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER, 
MAIN DRAINAGE 
TELEPHONE. 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


8 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 


2 lavatories, kitchen and_ scullery, 
maids’ sitting room, larder and pantry. 
GARAGE FOR 2. 

Tennis lawn. Pretty garden. 
SMALL WOOD EACH SIDE. 

ABOUT 3! ACRES. 


FREEHOLD £3,200 





Owner’s Agents, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


BETWEEN LINGFIELD AND EAST GRINSTEAD 





(Tel: Gros. 2252.) 











A FINE SPORTING ESTATE, BEAUTIFULLY WOODED AND WATERED, WITH GOOD COVERTS, 
NORTH OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ON THE GREAT NORTH ROAD. 





NORTHUMBERLAND 


MANSION HOUSE 
with 
6 FARMS AND HOLDINGS 
containing 
ABOUT 1,000 ACRES 
with sporting rights. 
Together with Salmon and Trout 
Fishing in the river Coquet. 
Approximate nett rentals, 
£1,300 per annum, 
The Property is let to substantial 
tenants. 


Electric light and central heating in 
the Mansion House. 


THE SAFEST SECURITY IS FREEHOLD LAND IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
IN THE COUN 


YTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND, ABOUT 25 MILES 





FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY.—Apply DICKSON,’ ARCHER & THORP, Narrowgate House, Alnwick, Northumberland. 











AN EXECUTOR’S BARGAIN. 
UNNINGHILL.—In a delightful woodland setting, 
a really well-built and designed replica of an old 
TUDOR FARMHOU SE, inc orporating much old material. 
2 good living rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Garage ; 
central heating, all’ main services about an Acre of 
gardens and grounds studded with silve r birch. 


REDUCED PRICE £2,500. 


meagestes and strongly recommended by Sole Agents: 
GILKES & PARTNERS, 2, Hans Road, S.W.3. 













(Tel. : Ken. 6066. ) 





HOUSE OF CHARM AND COMFORT. 


SURREY.—in lovely rural setting 20 miles London ; 
Guildford and Woking, 4 miles. Exceptionally well- 
designed, de ‘tac hed, modern, labour-saving SEMI- 
BU NGALOW 7 commodious rooms, domestic offices. 
Main se rvices : central heating. Large garage. Spacious 
sunny verandah. Delightful Grounds, terraced lawns, well- 
stocked flower and kitchen gardens; fruit trees in plenty. 
Greenhouse. Sheds. Secluded, yet only 200 yards main 
London-Portsmouth road and "bus services. FREEHOLD. 
£1,575 or offer.—COLONEL HUNT, Winsmore, Send, Woking. 








DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 

THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2/6. 

SELECTED LISTS FREE. 

RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


F.A.1., 
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F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


125, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS, KENT | STATION ROAD EAST, OXTED, SURREY | 45, HIGH STREE 
JL Telephone: SEVENOAKS 1147-8 Telephone: OXTED 240 Telephone : Ey. yee 

















A PICTURESQUE OLD OAST HOUSE DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE FINE OLD FARMHOUSE 


Cleverly converted into a small Country Residence. 4 minutes Oxted Station. 1 mile Limpsfield Common. 





EVENOAKS (on the immediate outskirts).—5 large " URREY (near village ; main line station 40 minutes 
Bedrooms (2 with lavatory basins), Bathroom, Hall ATTRACTIVE. APPEARANCE, aie can London).—This beautiful old rose-clad FARM- 


and Cloakroom, Dining Room (20ft. 3in. by 15ft. 8in.), on 2 floors, with modern fittings, containing 4 bedrooms HOUSE, with long low elevation, massive chimneystack 











Lounge (22ft. by 15ft. 8in.), modern Offices, etc. (3 with basins), bathroom, 2 1 and a wealth of old oak. Carefully modernised and con- 
3 sins t s, entrance line < f Rye ‘ 
nem Gbnoae can cin ceaeies ——. Fong ion rooms, entrance —_ PRRs geen Ny Bathrooms, 2 Reception Rooms, 
All Main Services. , _— toast ‘ i 
: , ALL MAIN SERVICES, 2G +ES 
About 1? ACRES, intersected by a stream and a small ° ~ Contvel Heat 4 ene —_ , . 
ornamental pond. GARAGE, PRETTY GARDEN. entra SS 4 po Light and Water. 
UT 64 ‘RES. 
PRICE £3,450 FREEHOLD FREEHOLD ONLY £2, 450 : _ 
Further particulars of F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD Strongly rec led by th 0 SOLE iT FREEHOLD Cony in in 
: wap a datenes -. - sit, SALLI, é Ys ecommended by the wner’ y) ,: St / ‘ > uTT SELY 
and CO., SEVENOAKS (Tel.: 1147/8); and at Oxted | F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CAR iD & '0., OXTED, | © ARD 4 M 0. Reigate (el. : ‘39: 38) fg Guanatee vind 
and Reigate. SURREY (Tel. : 240); and at y oneal and Reigate. Oxted. ; 








NORTH WALES BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


184, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3. Tel.: Kens. 0855. 


SUSSEX HIGHLANDS 
NEAR WADHURST 
Beautifully situate, absolute seclusion ; long drive with 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 bed. (all fitted basins), 3 baths ; 
main se rvices, 
Beautifully Timbered Park 14 Acres 
Garage. Stabling. 
ONLY £4,400 FREEHOLD 
; BENTALL, Horstey & BALpRY, 184, Brompton Road, Ot D-WORLD VICARAGE IN SMALL 
$.W.3. (Ken. 0855.) VILLAGE (40 miles N.W. London).—Restored. 


Oak panels and beams. 3 reception, 8 bed, bath (h. and ¢.). 
> 


Main electric; good water and drains; 2 Garages. 
CROWBOROUGH BARGAIN Delightful Garden, 1? Acres. Tennis; A.R.P. shelter 












































GREATLY REDUCED PRICE TO FOLL, Surveyor, Woburn Sands. 
OR SALE (by Private Treaty). ae eusaptinney SELL QUICKLY 
superior freehold detached COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE, situate ‘midst glorious surroundings and known EAUTIFUL MODERN RESIDENCE. perfect AFE RETREAT AND AN INVESTMENT.— 
as“ CARREG RHYS,” Llangristiolus, Anglesey ; approxi- all mains: ’ “ rage: | ir al d — ption, ¢ bed, 2 baths ; Comfortable modern VILLA overlooking Trent Park. 
mately 8 Acres of rich pasture land ; excellent structural at os Lr ee 4 bedrooms and garage, with large air raid shelter designed 
and decorative repair; southerly aspect; good rough 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY 43,250 by experts. The site is in the centre of the areet aneree 
shooting in close proximity. Accommodation: 2 enter- 2N , SLEY & > , ‘ frontage in North London. Will rise appreciably in norma 
taining rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 attics, bathroom and w. c. aoe & Batpry, 184, Brompton Road, times.—Apply, in writing, to OWNER, Bayfordbury, Bramley 
kitchen, larder, scullery. Outside: 2 garages, 2 w.c. "s. rs > + Road, N.14. 
coal house, workshop, storeroom, washhouse, tool shed, 
pump room. Good-sized kitchen garden ; modern drainage TO LET. CHILTERN HILLS 
and plentiful water supply. If not in the meantime sold by EDIUM-SIZE VILLA to Let or for Sale. 2 recep- 
private treaty the property will be offered for Sale “4 READING 8 MILES. HENLEY 7 MILES tion, 4 bedrooms. Garage ae n. 1Blectric — 
Public Auction on the premises on Tuesday, September 12th, e. sa o . PN. Situated in small village (200 inhabitants) about miles 
1939, at one po ok p.m., by Mr W. Owen, F.A.L., Magnificent position, 500ft. up, glorious views. from Shepton Mallet. Vacant possession. Price Freehold 
Auctioneer, Bangor, to whom all enquiries should be CHARMING MODERN. RESIDENCE OF £675. Apply, ALLEN, Garage. Shepton Mallet. (Tel.: 
addressed. Solicitors: Messrs. J. S. LAURIE & CoO., CHARACTER, all on two floors ; absolutely labour- 143.) 
Llangefni. saving ; 2 reception, 6 bedrooms (all fitted basins), 3 baths ; 
central he ating, main water, Co.’s electric light ; garage; 
KELMORLIE, AYRSHIRE (Reception Area).—For inexpensive gardens and paddock, ARROGATE (Safety Zone). —Charmingly situated 
Sale, with immediate entry, commodious RESIDENCE 8 ACRES USE. Lounge hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms (h. and 
in perfect condition and delightfully situated in its own a eee y c. seule, maid’s room and ‘usual offices. Two floors only. 
grounds on the shore, containing hall, 3 public rooms, 6 bed- _ BENTALIL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, Allservices. Large secluded garden. Golf course 5 minutes ; 
rooms, 2 maids’ rooms, 3 bathrooms, kitchen with “ Aga” S8.W.3. (Ken, 0855.) also near the Pump Room and the beautiful Valley Gardens 


cooker, washhouse and usual domestic = good garage = — oe ee teen Pg moved .— 
and garden. Assessed rental, £65. Feu duty, £6 9s. 10d. WwW 7? ease might be considered.— ENSTEDS, 63, é 
cE jriters, 179, West ONDERFUL BARGAIN ee Street, London, E.C.4. 


Apply, MARTIN MACKAY & MACQUAKER, Writers, 179, 



































George Street, Glasgow, C.2. SURREY (near Reigate)——-LOVELY HOUSE; per- 
sian —__—- fect order; all mains; garage. FOR SALE (West Wales). — a HOUSE, 
CHARMING GARDENS. 2 ACRES, LAUGHARNE; nearsea; 16 rooms, including 3 recep- 
FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET FIRST OFFER OF £1! 500 TAKEN tion, A ray sem servants’ _— kite hens, pantries 
usual offices ; lavatories on two floors ; modern conveniences. 
Sole Agents, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184 Coach-house ; stable. Greenhouse and }-acre kitchen garden. 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0855.) 3 Commodious underground cellar with built-in safe. Vacant 
THE WHITE COTTAGE possession.—U NGOED-THOMAS & KING, Solicitors, Carmarthen. 
SEAVILLE DRIVE, PEVENSEY BAY, 
SUSSEX ADJOINING | SOUTHERN | SLOPES OF FARM FOR SALE 
RIC WMOND PARK, — nent bes autifully-appointed | <_< _ _ _—__—___—_ nase 
LOVEL s NEWLY-FU id HOUSE modern RESIDENCE; 5 bedrooms, 3 reception, study, cloaks, 
SITUATED ON THE BEACH. servants’ quarters, modern kitchen and offices ; detached SOUTH DEVON COAST 
4 double bedrooms, charming lounge, dining room, large 8%@'age ; large gardens and greenhouse, sun parlour, loggia BOU aa oe A TIDAL CREEK. 
kitchen (with Ideal” boiler and refrigerator). soe adoee.” Warts incpaction + Samed ner ons gy Me : £2, 800 2& gt g type 4 
, -, ie ¥ . . A old, 23, . Jarl) advised.—App T's > s 3 
Bilecirie Night. Ges cscher. Main drainage. representative, MERVYN CHAMBERS ADVERTISING FARM with Period Farmhouse in unspoilt 


a= > ¥ 
SUNROOF GARDEN. GARAGE. Consultant and Contractor, 41, Lampton Road, Hounslow. country: Ample farm buildings. Hewitr & Co., 235, High 
VERY REASONABLE TERMS UPON APPLICATION. HOU. 4022. = 

Can be viewed any time by appointment. 


S. PAZZI, 80, NORTH END, CROYDON, SURREY. 


"Phone: Croydon 1472. BOXFORD, NEAR NEWBURY 


LAND, ESTATE AND OTHER MAGNIFICENT SITE OF ABOUT 93 ACRES, including WOODLAND 
‘ PROPERTIES WANTED ABOU@ 465 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL, WITH PANORAMIC VIEWS. 














ANTED AT ONCE, large blocks of Larch, Spruce FREE FROM ALL ROAD NOISES. AMENITIES PRESERVED. 

and Fir, Oak, Ash, Beech, 50 ACRES and upwards; 
no area too large ; will purchase for cash with or without IDEAL SITUATION FOR A COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
land ; in any parts of England and Wales, preferably South- , 
west and West. Will inspect immediately ; no commission a 
required.—Full particulais to JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, SALE INCLUDES 
Timber Specialists, Bridge Street, Northampton. 

375 ACRES SHOOTING IN PERPETUITY 
£8, 000 available for SMALL FARM of over : 5 . 
100 ACRES. Queen Anne or Georgian For Sale Privately or by Auction on September 14th. 

House? in any condition, within 100 miles West of London. 
Watermill on property and neat sea preferable.—** A.514,” r : 
c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent THAKE & PAGINTON, Auctioneers, NEWBURY 








Garden, W.C.2. 
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5, GRAFTON ST., 
MAYFAIR, W.|I 
(REGENT 4685) 


MAPLE & CO., ir. 


TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.! 
(EUSTON 7000) 





OXSHOTT WOODS 


Lovely situation with views from every window ; 25 minutes 
from Town by electric trains. 








THIS LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 


is fitted with every comfort and is most economical to 

maintain. It contains: Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 

6 bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms, compact domestic 
offices with maids’ sitting room. 


Central heating, oak-polished floors, Companies’ electric 
ight, gas and water ; large garage. 


DELIGHTFUL 
Very Low Price for Quick Sale 
j Apply MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 


GROUNDS OF ABOUT 1} ACRES, 


CHILTERN HILLS 


700ft. up in a fine protected position with extensive views. 
An ideal country retreat. 





A i a "as 
A FINE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


approached by a long carriage drive, and containing : 
Large hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room, compact offices. 
Company’s electric light, partial central heating modern 
comforts. 
SPACIOUS GARAGE. 
Stabling, ete. 


Delightful Grounds of 7 or 39 Acres 


Highly recommended by MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 


2 COTTAGES. 











NEAR GUILDFORD 


On the fringe of a pretty villaye and in the heart of charming 
country ; fine electric service of trains to Town. 





THIS TUDOR GEM 


is in perfect order and has been thoroughly modernised. 


It contains a wealth of exposed oak timbering, open brick 
fireplaces, ete.; entrance hall, 3 fascinating reception 
rooms, 4 bedrooms (all with wash basins), modern bath- 
room ; partial central heating. Companies’ electric light 
and water, main drainage. 
Large garage with loft over; charming OLD-WORLD 
GARDEN of just under an ACRE, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Apply MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 








f A zm 


PEAT FIRE 
IS STILL INCOMPARABLE 


RADIATING ITS WARMTH, BRIGHTNESS AND 

FRAGRANT ODOUR, IT CREATES JUST THAT 

COSY AND INTIMATE ATMOSPHERE WHICH 
MEANS SO MUCH TO THE ENGLISHMAN. 


Prices :=8,000 blocks ..............cccceeseeeeee £1476 
ME Gh. isbcaeetocateccnataccnmaan £8 12 
SD ith katscecdgeanstcheaes £4 176 


Carriage paid to nearest goods sation. 
1,000 blocks 
500 __,, 





Facked in returnable sacks and delivered to your house. 


INCREASE YOUR FUEL STOCK 
WITH PEAT FUEL 


Produced for centuries from the well known 
Somerset Moors. 


Descriptive leaflet on application. 


ECLIPSE PEAT COY LTD. 
Est. 1869 Ashcott, Somerset. 


Also other Peat Products for gardens and lawns etc. 





= 





RARARAABRBLBBARRARARARARRABRALELARRRRARBLAR 


Rugged Simplicity 
is what we have aimed at 
in designing this new model 
| wee Height 31} ins. 


RDS’ BATH 












45/- 


Cash with 
Order. 


Carriage Paid 
to any Rail- 
way Stationon 
Mainland of 
Great Britain. 


ease Obtainable 
Se only from 


GAYBORDER NURSERIES, LTD. 


MELBOURNE 3 3 DERBYSHIRE 
The home of hardier hardy plants. 
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AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 





T HE charge for small Estate Announcements is 16/8 per inch single 
column, per insertion. Portions of one inch are charged as 

follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 (minimum); Three-eighths- 

inch (about 4 lines) 6/3 ; Half-an-inch (about 6 lines) 8/4 and so on. 


Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an-inch or less, space thus occupied 
being charged as part of the advertisement. 


Blocks reproducing photographs of properties can be made at a charge 
of 11d. per square inch, with a minimum charge of 13/4. 





For further particulars apply Advertisement 





Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Department, ‘‘ Country Life,’ Tower House, 














The Tragedy of 


WRINKLES 


Can and must be prevented. At 
this time of the year, you 
should guard against’ the 
tragedy of lines and wrinkles 
across the forehead and around 
the mouth and eyes. Erase 
them NOW with the wonderful 
Vivatone Radio-Active 


ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM 


Lines and wrinkles are the tell-tale 
signs of maturity. Immediately they 
appear, begin to nourish the skin with 
Vivatone Anti-Wrinkle Cream. Even 
deep lines and wrinkles will gradually 
disappear. A unique radio-active 
preparation, 2/6, 4/6. 


CLEANSING CREAM 


Harsh soaps and Vanishing Creams 
often spoil a dry lined and sensitive 
skin. Cleanse daily with Vivatone 
Radio-Active Cleansing Cream. You 
will notice the difference in no time 
Large jars 2/6 and 3/6, post free. 


FRE a tone Beauty Counsellor is at your 

disposal. Write to-day for Booklet No. 8, 

RADIANT BEAUTY, and ask for personal 
advice. 


VIVATONE 


RADIO-ACTIVE PREPARATIONS 


, rhe personal advice of the Viva- 


Can be obtained from Boots (all 
branches), Timothy White’s, Taylor’s 
Drug Stores, or direct from the 
Laboratories. 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.), LTD 
imperial Works, Ryland Rd., N.W.5. 








Bacterial Sewage 
Purification 





E. A. Hunt, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., writes —‘“/ would like 
to say that your Installation has worked perfectly, 
and when opportunities arise, | shall certainly 
advise clients to have a similar Installation.”’ 


TUKE & BELL, LIMITED 
1, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 














FOR PRESERVATION 


THE OLD MANOR HOUSE, DEAL 


PPER DEAL, lying a little inland from the Deal of fishermen, 
smugglers and holiday-makers, is the ancient nucleus of the 
Kentish coastal town. Here stands the old parish church and, 
at a little distance from it, in a pleasant walled garden, a fine 
brick house, which is now empty and urgently needs a purchaser 
to safeguard this quiet corner of old Deal from modern development. 

There were three manors in Deal, and the Old Manor House takes its 
name from the fact that its former possessors, the Coppins, were lessees 
of the Deal Prebend Manor, which from the time of Domesday has belonged 
to the Archbishops of Canterbury. The first of the family to come to live 
at Deal was Joshua Coppin, son of William Coppin, an Alderman of Canter- 
bury ; as he made his appearance in 1634 (signalising his arrival by grievously 
insulting the Gentleman Porter of Deal Castle), it is probable that he built 
the existing house, which, in spite of its Queen Anne appearance, conceals 
a staircase and other features of early seventeenth century date. A later 
Joshua Coppin became first Mayor of Deal in 1699, and it was probably 
he who transformed the building, refacing it in brick, introducing sashed 
windows, substituting the hipped roof and deep cove for gables, and adding 
the porch with its curving pediment of cut and moulded bricks. The fine 
pair of gate-piers also date from this time. A subsequent owner, about a 
hundred years ago, threw out the portly bow window overlooking the 
lawn. 

The Jacobean or Carolean staircase is a fine example, rising from the 
ground floor right up into the roof. Several solid oak door-frames of the 
same period also remain. There is panelling dating from the time of the 
reconstruction, and other interesting detail. But the most curious feature 
is the little ‘‘ cabin ’’ at the head of the staircase, formed in Georgian times, 


TWO VIEWS OF THE OLD 


COUNTRY LIFE. 





MANOR HOUSE 
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THE ENTRANCE PORCH 





It is an early seventeenth-century building reconstructed circa 1700 











THE HEAD OF THE STAIRCASE IN “THE ADMIRAL’S CABIN” 


perhaps by some sea captain, 
for its sashed windows looking 
out into the staircase well have 
a distinctly nautical flavour. 
Inside is a _ recess with a 
caned-mattress bed and _ two 
reeded mahogany bedposts fram- 
ing the opening. From this 
vantage point you can see away 
out to sea, and it has been sug- 
gested that it was constructed 
by an owner with an interest in 
smuggling. 

The whole house is a de- 
lightful one, probably the most 
interesting in Deal, and it is 
much to be hoped that its pre- 
servation will be secured. It is 
for sale freehold at £1,250. 

*x* * * 


The Editor will be glad to 
hear of houses and cottages of 
architectural and historical inter- 
est that are threatened with 
destruction or dismemberment un- 
less they are acquired for residen- 
tial purposes. Particulars and 
photographs of such buildings will 
be given from time to time on this 
page after having been submitted 
for the approval of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. Charges for insertion 
will be notified on application. 
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CRUFT’S KENNEL NOTES 


WONDERFUL lot of field trial and show dogs are to be 

found at Menaifron, Dwyran, Anglesey, the home of Mrs. 

M. Holt, a member of Cruft’s Dog Show Society. Although 

Mrs. Holt has been more closely identified with Irish setters, 

she has done uncommonly well with pointers also. Indeed, 

we believe she was the breeder of the only Field Trial Ch. pointer 

bitch bred in England since the War, that being F.T.Ch. Menaifron 

Bee. Mrs. Holt has been much hampered at this season’s trials. She 

had to be away from those at Ruabon on account of a strained heart, 

and, in consequence of illness, her handler had to return. The kennel- 

maid carried on as best she could, which seems to have been a pretty 

good best, as Int.F.T.Ch. Menaifron Keane O’Moy was first in the 

stake for Irish setters of seventeen runners. ‘That made his thirteenth 

first, besides fifteen seconds, five thirds and twelve certificates of merit, 
which is a testimony to his consistency. 

His litter brother, Menaifron Kerin O’Moy, is a champion in 
Italy, and he also won an open stake at trials last year. A reference 
to the Kennel Club Stud Book shows that Mrs. Holt reaped a number 
of successes last year, particularly with Keane O’Moy and F.T.Ch. 
Menaifron Rosina O’Moy. Together they won several important 
brace stakes, or were second. Rosina 
opened the season by being placed first 
in the novice stake of the West Midland 
Field Trial Society, and her name 
reappears conspicuously in more exact- 
ing stakes at other meetings. She has 
also won in the show-ring. Bred by 
Mrs. Ogden, she was sired by Mrs. 
Holt’s famous dog, Ch. Menaifron Pat 
O’Moy. Menaifron Rory O’Moy is a 
young dog that scored five firsts, the 
challenge certificate and best of breed 
at Manchester. 

It is always encouraging to see 
the red setters doing so well, for their 
reputation as workers is honourable to 
a degree. Years ago it was said that 
they were headstrong and difficult to 
break, but “ Stonehenge,’”’ who was a 
first-class judge of a dog either in the 
field or at shows, thought otherwise. 
Mentioning that at one time they were 
rarely met with in England, he went 
on to say, in his book on “‘ The Dog ”’: 
*“Since the institution of shows and 
the exhibition of the splendid speci- 
mens which we have seen in them, 
the Irish setter has been more highly 
valued, and now takes his share of the 
work on Scotch and Welsh moors as 





F.T. CH. MENAIFRON 
Mrs. M. Holt’s Irish Setter. 


well as on his native mountains. I have seen several at work, and 
certainly have no reason to think them more unsteady than their English 
rivals, but neither will compare with the pointer in that respect. They 
are slashing goers, with heads and flags well up, and the latter lashed 
merrily in most cases, though, like the English dog, not invariably so. 
In endurance they are quite up to the best English form, but not above 
it, as far as I know, though I confess I have not had sufficient experience 
of them to settle this vexed question.” 

If make and shape count for anything, as surely they do, an Irish 
setter should be capable of quartering the ground with a minimum 
of exertion, he being put together on lines that betoken ease of move- 
ment. Irish setters have been very much in the picture at shows 
since hostilities ceased. "They generally manage to put up exceptionally 
large entries, and the public have further decided that they are good 
to look upon as household companions. Women have succumbed 
unreservedly to their lovely rich golden chestnut colour, the elegance 
of outline and the kindly heads in which are appealing eyes of a rich 
hazel or brown colour. 

Some who are not over-familiar with the subject have imagined 
that they are the outgrowth of modern times. That, of course, is an 
erroneous impression. ‘‘ Stonehenge ”’ 
knew them well over seventy years 
ago, when he gave the most famous 
old strains—indicating that they were 
by no means parvenus at that time— 
as the La Touche, Lord Clancarty’s, 
Lord Dillon’s, Lord de Fresne’s, Lord 
Lismore’s, the Mount Hedges, the 
Marquess of Waterford’s and Lord 
Rossmore’s. That proves that they 
had been in a number of hands for some 
time. His remarks regarding the colour 
remind us that once there were white 
and red dogs as well as the whole- 
coloured. ‘“ The colour is a rich blood- 
red, without any trace of black on the 
ears or back, and in the whole-red 
strains with little or no white. Some 
breeds, however, are always white and 
red, and this colour is as highly valued 
by its admirers as the whole red.” 

One rather regrets that the parti- 
coloured dogs have disappeared from 
the show-ring. General Hutchinson 
referred to the breed in 1847, and from 
his note we infer that two types were 
known. ‘“ The slight, wiry Irish red 
setter is naturally a dog of great pace 
and endurance. There is, however, a 
much heavier sort.” 


ROSINA O’MOY 


A famous worker. 
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CLEAR 
THAT 
COLD 
WITH 

VAPEX 


A dusty, germ-laden atmosphere or a 
chilly evening can easily cause a Summer 
cold—dangerous because it destroys the 
vitality you should be building up for 
the coming winter. Get rid of it quickly 
with Vapex. Breathe the pleasant vapour 
which penetrates to the innermost pas- 
sages of nose and throat, easing the 
relieving any headache or 
stuffiness and killing the germs before 
they become dangerous. 
perfectly safe for children. 
From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 
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and Melons 
By J. LANSDELL 
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of Melons in Greenhouse and Frames. 
Large Octavo. 150 Pages. 
and many Diagrams. 
W. H. & L. Collingridge Ltd., ‘ 





Grapes, Peaches, Nectarines 


This work describes in detail the best methods 
of cultivation of Grapes under Glass and presents 
a complete authoritative guide that should be a helpmate 
and delight to anyone desirous of growing Grapes to per- 
The second section of the book is devoted to the cultivation of Peaches and 
Nectarines under Glass and in the Open, whilst the third part deals with the Cultivation 
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Rabbit Net device—recognised asthe most satisfactory 
and convenient method of catching large numbers of 
rabbits. May be set at any time—effective under all 
weather conditions —requires little time to erect — 
simple to operate —rabbit carcases unspoilt. PRICES: 
Supports and rods for 100 yards complete with release 
line and ground pegs, £3.0.0. Tanned and lined Net, 
4 feet x 4 ply, 165 yards to set 100 yards, £3. 3. 0. 
Carriage paid. 
Write for full particulars to: 


ACCLES & SHELVOKE, LIMITED, 


ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 











The release line drops the net, thus in- 
tercepting and entangling the rabbits 
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A Bureau-Bookcase of Chippendale design 2’ 6” wide x 6’ 8” high - £5 00 
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Insulated Wiring is 
ideal for house 
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In this system the 
conductors are insulated 
with impregnated paper 
and built up like a main 
cable in miniature; safe, 
reliable, and the most 
permanent form of 
wiring yet devised. 
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the usefulness and con- 
venience of electricity 
by reducing breakdowns 
to a minimum. Ask 
your electrician for 
descriptive leaflets, or 
write to the makers. 
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THE FAITH FOR THE 
FUTURE 


T is impossible, were it even desirable, at this time 

for thoughts to dwell for long on any *but the one 

thing that is occupying the fascinated gaze of the 

world. As reluctantly as the tiller of the soil lays down 
his spade and looks to his sword, we lift our eyes, from the 
quiet ideals that this paper sets before itself and its readers, 
to peer into the misty future. That future is not necessarily 
or entirely black. In all probability the immediate future 
does not even threaten danger to the majority of British 
civilians : dislocation, readjustment, effort, yes ; but not, 
for the present, peril to life. 

We would concentrate our gaze in this interval of calm 
upon what may emerge from the dust and smoke. What- 
ever the outcome of the chaos in which the world has 
been plunged, it is self-evident that its population—amillions 
the greater part of whom have nothing but friendly regard for 
one another—are aligned behind two fundamentally con- 
flicting ideals: Liberty and State-worship. Fully capable 
as they are of existing together side by side, the stark 
fact remains that they are destined to perpetual conflict if 
either, for any cause, seeks to extend its cult by force. 
By its very nature, the Reich, in the hands of Hitler, is 
apparently incapable of recognising any restriction, whether 
of boundaries, faiths, or pledges. The Will is the justifica- 
tion. It is scarcely possible to read into recent events any 
other meaning than that the German demigod is resolved 
to achieve the next step in his declared programme at all 
costs. If that is the case, then, whatever the outcome, not 
only will the map of Europe, perhaps of the world, be 
entirely altered one way or another, but so may the current 
conceptions of civilisation and of the material standard of 
living, if indeed either recognisably survive a conflict. 
If a so-called peace is maintained, everything will be 
subordinated to the paramount preparations for a final 
conflict ; if it be war, ultimate victory will leave the 
survivors demoralised and impoverished. 
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Is there then no alternative ? Let us scan the factors 
we have named in coming to this conclusion. The demo- 
cracies have set themselves to achieve a material standard 
of life. What of the spiritual ? Have wea concrete spiritual 
ideal to set against the essentially concrete ideal of State- 
worship, with its co-ordinating ramifications, as practised 
in Germany and Russia? The ideal of liberty, by its very 
nature, requires a structure and foundation all the stronger 
by reason of its elastic texture. Its foundation at present 
is nationality, with all the economic weaknesses inherent 
nowadays in nations founded on accidents of race, language, 
creed, and even of geography. Distance has been so nearly 
eliminated by science that division of population based upon 
that factor is a source of weakness to the world. The 
present chaos is in part the result of the world’s slowness 
to recognise this new truth and to adjust its outlook to an 
international plane. How long ago was it that, in “‘ Locksley 
Hall,” Tennyson penned his amazing prophecy ? 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be ; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales ; 

Saw the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly 
dew 

From the nation’s airy navies grappling in the central blue ; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing 
warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder- 
storm ; 

Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were 
furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the World. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in 
awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 


But, it will be objected, a League of Nations has been 
tried and has failed. Exactly. A league of mations: an 
assembly of representatives of national Governments with 
disparate foreign and fiscal policies based on the jealous 
guardianship of sources of wealth. But a federation of 
peoples, with a common foreign policy, common sources 
of wealth, a common State, and a common defence service 
animated by a common ideal—that has not yet been tried 
by the European democracies. Yet it exists. What else 
is the United States of America ; what else, ultimately, is the 
British Empire ? Having attained this degree of federation, 
the supreme aim before a generation confronted with the 
destruction of it all can only be to federate the liberty-loving 
Powers in order, first, to withstand and subsequently to 
replace the doctrine of autarchy founded on force. 

In such unity not only would there be strength, but 
there is the substance for hope and for a creed now. There 
are innumerable obstacles to be overcome before the United 
Democratic States of Europe can be realised, the greatest 
of which is where to begin. Yet it can be the simplest : 
begin with the armies—an effective union of the French 
and British, with a single supreme command and ultimately 
identical arms and organisation. From that common basis 
further fusion would naturally follow and a framework be 
formed into which not only neutral States, but opponent 
States, could apply to be absorbed without loss of prestige. 
Colonies, raw materials, economics, and most of the pro- 
blems insoluble on other bases, would ultimately cease to 
present any difficulties, since they would be communal 
to the Federation. 

This is an ideal for which a civilised man can live. 
But first he must work for it, fight for it. It is far too 
vague as yet to be a basis for practical politics, but if the 
flames of war are kindled, it is of a metal such as they can 
smelt and weld and purify if we keep the image in our hearts. 
It is a thought to ponder upon in the dark vigils and to 
cleanse the mind when fear and drudgery would poison it. 

Meanwhile, there is work for every one of us to do, 
however humble. Country Lire will aim at mirroring, as 
usual, the ideals and preoccupations of our land now more 
than ever dear. There will be much practical information 
that will be of vital importance, and we shall hope to be 
of service in disseminating it. But at the same time we 
aspire to maintain the spirit that can enjoy and venerate 
beauty in this land of ours, even when ugliness assails. 
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A splendid crop must not be lost. 


Hop-picking is due. 
LORD GREY AND LORD HALIFAX 


N the tremendous events of twenty-five years ago Sir 
Edward Grey, afterwards Lord Grey of Fallodon, was 
our Foreign Secretary. ‘To-day that burden, at least 
equally heavy, is borne by Lord Halifax. It is not, 

perhaps, too fanciful to trace a similarity between the two 
men, apart from the fact that both have commanded universal 
confidence and respect. Both have belonged by descent and 
tradition to the north country, one to Northumberland, the 
other to Yorkshire. Both have sprung from a line of country 
gentlemen ; both, though men of culture and literary achieve- 
ment, have been skilled in outdoor pursuits and devoted deep 
down in their hearts, to country things. Lord Grey was 
famous as a dry-fly fisherman and a student of natural history ; 
Lord Halifax till a year ago was Joint-Master of the 
Middleton Hounds. It is likely enough that either of them, 
could he have exercised an entirely free choice, would have 
said ‘ Flumina amem silvasque inglorius ”’ and preferred 
to live the life of his ancestors in his own home. Neither, 
however, took that easier course. Lord Grey in his time 
chose to give his service to the State, to live the laborious 
days and bear the heavy responsibilities which that service 
entails. Lord Halifax has followed his fine example. 
Both have had their reward in the unswerving belief of all 
their fellow-countrymen in their sincerity and honesty. 


NATIONAL FOOD SUPPLIES 
§ bew announcement of the Food Control Department 
that no further purchases of extra supplies of food should 
be made, accompanied, as it is, with an additional statement 
that there is already in the country a full supply of essential 
foodstuffs sufficient to last three months, is satisfactory, 
and we may well assume that the plans for rationing and 
control of retail distribution will be practical and successful. 
From these considerations one turns at once to those of 
continued production which must be pushed ahead for 
all they are worth to supplement oversea food cargoes. 
As we all know, the productive capacity of the soil is lower 
than it was in 1914. ‘The total arable acreage in England 
and Wales was then 11,000,000 acres. It is now just under 
9,000,000. At the end of the War in 1918 the arable acreage 
had been pushed up to 12,400,000 acres, and our farmers, 
after only eighteen months’ really organised effort, were 
making a much greater contribution to the feeding of the 
nation. So far as livestock is concerned, the increased 
head of cattle and pigs would provide valuable reserves 
against a war-time shortage of imported meat. We have 
also a greatly increased number of poultry—almost double 
the number of hens we had in 1914. The immediate outlook 
for bread and meat is therefore, on the whole, not less 
favourable than in that year. So far as the future may be 
concerned, we must remember that arable farming feeds 
four times as many people as can be fed from average grass. 


THE WAR-TIME ORGANISATION 


| i need arises, can our agriculture make a really sub- 
stantial contribution to the nation’s food supply in the 
current agricultural year? ‘There are a vast amount of 
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tractors and other labour-saving devices which did not 
exist when the last war broke out, and there can be no doubt 
that they will be used to the full, and if fuel can be obtained 
a large acreage of grassland could be ploughed this autumn 
and brought under wheat or potatoes for next season. 
The farmers themselves will undoubtedly do their best, 
but they will need very precise and clear guidance, based 
on a sound policy which can be modified according to 
events, if they are to make the very best out of the land. 
That guidance will be supplied directly by the War Agri- 
cultural Executive Committees if need arises. Each county 
committee consists of seven members, with an executive 
officer appointed by the Minister, and it will be necessary 
to appoint a number of sub-committees to deal with the 
ploughing-up of grassland, the use of machinery, the use 
of land and buildings, the distribution of feeding-stuffs 
and fertilisers, with drainage and labour requirements. It 
is intended that each county should be divided into con- 
venient districts with a sub-committee for each, which will 
supply the executive committees with information. As for 
the Ministry, the Minister has already announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. William Gavin as Agricultural Adviser 
designate. Mr. Gavin’s main function will be to maintain 
contacts between the county committees and headquarters. 
He will also advise the department on questions arising in 
connection with the food production campaign. ‘The 
question of labour shortage might, of course, come to the 
front at an early stage; but a skeleton organisation for 
the Women’s Land Army, capable of providing immediate 
reinforcement of labour and of indefinite expansion, has 
been in existence for some time. Its strength stands at 
about 12,000. Some 400 women have already been trained 
in tractor-driving at twenty farm institutes and colleges. 
Incidentally, this has been considerably assisted by the 
makers of the Lister-Cockshutt tractor ploughs, who have 
not only equipped each centre with plant, but have offered 
generous prizes for tractor ploughing to Young Farmers’ 
Clubs and the Women’s Land Army. 


SONNET 
Sometimes I take the loveliness of earth : 
A blackbird’s song before the sun is old, 
Pale columbines, or hoarfrost, or the cold 
Still depths of waters, and against the dearth 
Of beauty when I am old, I put them by, 
One after one, as provident and wise 
As some old wife who fears to lack supplies 
When winter winds go drumming down the sky. 


These shall be fires to warm me, books to read, 

A cloak to wrap me fast against the cold, 

And soothing comfort for a heart grown sore. 

Here shall I find my courage for the deed— 

That latest deed—of dying, nor know more 

This bitter fearfulness of growing old. 
MADELEINE WALKER. 


A.R.P. FOR ANIMALS 

VERYBODY who is engaged in the care and manage- 

ment of animals should possess a copy of “‘Air Raid 
Precautions for Animals,’ published by the Stationery 
Office for threepence. In certain areas, such as docks, 
railway goods depots and some industrial centres, there may 
be large numbers of transport and other animals, and in 
cities, of course, there are large numbers of domestic pets 
Such areas, it is rightly pointed out, are especially liable 
to air attack. The booklet shows clearly and concisely 
what action should be taken and what treatment used in 
circumstances arising from each and every kind of air attack 
where animals are concerned. Moreover, it is pointed 
out that, wherever possible, animals should be evacuated 
from urban centres as speedily as possible, though this 
cannot, of course, be done in the case of horses used for 
transport or food animals awaiting slaughter ; but in the 
case of milch cows evacuation is desirable since the difficul- 
ties of inward transport of the necessary fodder might be 
greater than that of the transport of milk from outside 
areas. Hacks and riding ponies should be moved at once, 
while dogs and cats and other pets must be considered 
to be the personal responsibility of their owners. If dogs 











are to be sent into the country they should be sent now ; 
and since transportation may well bring numbers of dogs 
together, well fitting muzzles should be provided for them. 
Finally, a few cogent pages give instructions concerning 
the destruction of incurably injured animals and the disposal 
of carcasses. 


HOUSES DAMAGED IN WAR 

HE Minister of Health last week outlined the arrange- 

ments which the Government have in view for dealing 
with repairs to house property damaged by war action. 
Under these arrangements the responsibilities already resting 
on local authorities in regard to working-class housing 
would be extended to include other houses and any other 
buildings which, though not working-class dwellings, are 
used or required to be used for the accommodation of the 
general population. It will be the duty of the local authority 
to see that an adequate supply of housing is kept up in 
their area ; and, for this purpose, they will be empowered 
to execute temporary repairs to damaged houses, and repairs 
of a more permanent kind when circumstances justify them. 
The Government, in fact, contemplate that repairs to 
damaged houses such as will make them habitable should be 
made without calling on the owners for any contribution 
during war-time. When more permanent repair is required, 
and the owners are unable to undertake it, it will be carried 
out with public funds, and the question of liability will be 
left to be settled after the end of hostilities. One of the 
main obstacles to any satisfactory scheme of insurance is 
that the extent of the liability, and therefore the amount of 
a suitable premium, cannot be known until a war is over. 
On the other hand, it is obvious that, in the absence of any 
scheme of insurance—whether mutual insurance or insurance 
guaranteed by the State—a great deal of property would be 
left derelict for the simple reason that the owners would 
not be in a financial position to restore it. Fixing of 
monetary responsibility is, under the new scheme, still 
left an open question, but it is a great gain that the Govern- 
ment will carry the burden of repairs and so guarantee that 
people should have somewhere to live. 


PROTECTION AND PRESERVATION 

HILE the first concern of individuals in war-time 

must necessarily be the safety of life and limb, there 
is a vast accumulation of treasure of all sorts and kinds in 
cathedrals and churches, museums and galleries, offices 
and private dwellings, which it is essential to protect. 
This work is well advanced all over the country, though, 
as in the case of personal safety, there is a limitation upon 
what can be done. The week-end saw a sort of general 
post of art treasures, a mass movement to secret havens 
and retreats. For example, twelfth century stained glass 
has vanished from the great window in the south-west 
transept of Canterbury Cathedral, and the Royal Book or 
Liber Regalis, the basis of the Coronation rite, has been 
removed from Westminster Abbey. Meanwhile there are 
many objects, such as very large pieces of sculpture, that 
it can hardly be hoped will be moved, and steps are being 
taken to provide these with such protection as is possible 
where they stand. The staffs of both Westminster Abbey 
and St. Paul’s have been trained in fire-fighting. It is 
not without irony that, at the very moment when, up and 
down the country, every effort is being made to protect 
material objects from possible attack from the air, there 
should appear the annual report—the sixty-second—of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. But it 
serves a purpose, beyond recording activities of the S.P.A.B., 
in lifting our minds from the contemplation of threatened 
destruction to that of worthy and widespread preservation. 
In this connection it is the windmill that has caught the 
public fancy. ‘Ten years ago the plan to protect windmills 
appeared to many “ the most forlorn of lost causes,” but 
now it almost appears that among ancient buildings there 
is nothing people so keenly desire to preserve. 


DISCOVERING PALACES 

_. so many things are being covered up it is refresh- 
ing to find the archeologists as busy as they have 

ever been at this time of year, uncovering buried history. 

Every schoolboy has learnt, and no doubt forgotten, about 
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the Constitutions of Clarendon. We seem to remember 
that they were something to do with Henry II and Thomas a 
Becket, but we always wondered where and what Clarendon 
was. Since Dr. Tancred Borenius has been excavating in 
Clarendon Park, Wilts, the foundations of an enormous 
Royal manor house or palace have been coming to light. 
Two years ago a tile kiln was found among the outbuildings, 
for the manufacture of flooring tiles in the time of Henry III, 
together with tiles im situ on the floor of the Great Hall. 
This year has revealed the foundations of a tower the top 
of which must have commanded a view of the forest and 
from which successive queens may have watched “ the sport 
of kings.” The leading sportsman of our medieval kings 
seems to have been John, who was a great builder of hunting 
lodges. He built one at Cranborne, not far from Clarendon, 
much altered by the Elizabethan Lord Salisbury ; another 
at Tollard Royal, and the foundations of a third have now 
been unearthed at King John’s Hill, East Worldham, near 
Alton. 


HUNTING IN WAR-TIME 
} he is understood that the War Office is making arrange- 
ments to take over, if necessary, a large proportion of 
the hunters used by farmers and others with the 300 packs 
of hounds hunting fox, hare and deer throughout the 
country. At the same time, it is expected that a reserve of 
hunters would be left with the various packs, according to 
the British Field Sports Society. These packs would be 
given every encouragement to continue hunting their coun- 
tries to the best of their ability should war arise, older 
men and women acting as Masters and Hunt servants. 
By this means a last reserve of fit horses would be main- 
tained for the country’s use. With regard to food, for 
the present there is sufficient oatmeal and other feed neces- 
sary for hounds. Accordingly, it is generally thought that 
a considerable time would elapse before the authorities 
ordered the reduction of packs either by the destruction of 
a certain proportion of hounds or their export to the United 
States, as occurred late in the last War. 


HONEY 
Someone sent me honey, 
A little golden square, 
And gardens gay and sunny 
Bloom softly on the air ; 
A whiff of hearts of roses, 
A breath of pinks and stocks, 
And bright, old-fashioned posies 
Of pansy, mint and phlox. 


Although the days may darken, 
And dim the memories, 
Yet still in mind Ill hearken 
To murmuring of bees ; 
And with the honey flavour 
To weave a spell of yore, 
I’ll sip the magic savour 
Of summer-time once more. 
ELIZABETH FLEMING. 


“BON VOYAGE” TO THE WEST INDIES 

NE of the minor misfortunes of the crisis has been 

the departure of the West Indies cricket team before 
the time fixed for the end of their tour. We say good-bye 
to them with regret and admiration, for they have given us 
good, cheerful, stirring cricket in abundant measure, and 
leave behind them nothing but pleasant memories. The 
weather treated them very badly at times in point of cold 
and wet, and, as Mrs. Gummidge said, they “ feel it more 
than other people ” ; but when the sun shone they showed 
their true worth, and the fine contempt with which they 
treated the England bowling at the Oval will not easily be 
forgotten. Indeed, imagination stands aghast at the thought 
of how many runs they might have made if Headley had not 
been run out, when well set, for a modest score of alittle over 
fifty. He was the sheet-anchor of the side, and is one of 
the great batsmen of the world; but there were others, 
too, of brilliant if less certain quality; and how refreshing 
to the spirits it was to see them field! Such dash and 
accuracy and, above all, such splendid keenness were at 
once a joy and an example to all beholders. To their 
captain, R. S. Grant, and to the whole side we wish all the 
good luck in the world and may we see them again soon in 
happier circumstances. 
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RURAL RIDES IN IRELAND 


WATERFORD—CLONMEL—HUNTING PRIESTS—OFF THE TARMAC—A 


NIGHT IN 


A MONASTERY 


By PENELOPE BETJEMAN 
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UGUST 2o0th.—What a lot people outside the British 

Isles and Eire miss by not eating our breakfasts. We 

spent about three hours between the time of getting 

up and reaching Waterford (no restaurant car on the 

train) being tortured by persistent pangs of hunger. 

But the torture was worth while because of the half-hour’s utter 

delight which succeeded it drinking hot tea and eating fried 

plaice, bacon and tomatoes and thick slices of fresh toast and 
butter at the little quayside hotel. 

John Roberts (an ancestor of the Field- 
marshal) is the genius of Waterford. He built 
both the cathedrals, and the Court House which 
contains what is certainly one of the finest classical 
staircases in Europe. 

Christ Church, the Church of Ireland cathe- 
dral, was started in 1773 on the foundations of 
the medieval one. At the west end there is a 
portico supported by four Corinthian columns, 
and behind this rises a spire on a tower. The 
interior contains a vestibule (with good monu- 
ments, both medizval and classical) opening out 
on to the nave, which is divided from the side 
aisles by rows of white Corinthian columns. 
There is a very pretty classical reredos with panels 
and friezes of delicate plasterwork and a rich 
plaster ceiling which dates from the early nine- 
teenth century, the original one having been 
destroyed by fire. 

The inevitable “ thorough reconstruction of 
the Church in 1890,” carried out in this instance 
by Sir Thomas Drew, has done much less harm 
than usual: the galleries were removed, oak 
stalls put in for the canons and choir, and the 
vestibule was thrown open to the nave by the 
erection of a Caen stone arch. 

Arrived Clonmel station in the late afternoon. 
Charlie, the porter from Hearn’s Hotel, came to 
meet us with the luggage float. A compact little 
flea-bitten grey cob in the shafts. Charlie said 
wouldn’t we prefer to ride in a taxi and he’d take 
our cases, but we said we would much prefer the 
float. So we all rattled over the cobbles at a 
great pace, and the iron rims on the wheels and 
the rusty chains on the shafts made such a din 
that we couldn’t hear ourselves speak. Joan and 
I both found it very difficult to keep our balance, 
but we covered the mile to the hotel without 
falling out. 





OF THE KNOCKMEALDOWNS 


IN WATERFORD CATHEDRAL. 
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LOOKING TO THE VALE OF TIPPERARY 

Hearn’s is a Georgian building rather mucked about by the 
Victorians. Clean, comfortable beds and plenty of hot water 
in the bathrooms. There is a very agreeable set of aquatints 
on the stairs of Bianconi’s side-car travelling establishment in 
Southern Ireland. 

Steak for dinner, with excellent grilled tomatoes, fried onion 
rings and chips. Frank, the waiter, is charming and, in true 
Irish fashion sits down at the table with us when his work lets 
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him and tells us stories of priests who haunt their churches after 
death and try to get somzone to serve a Mass for them ; of ghosts 
laid by living priests in hotels where he has worked, and of how 
sometimes the doors of rooms containing the “ laid spirits ’’ have 
had to be blocked up for further safety. He has heard the banshee 
once in his life and never wants to hear it again. He had better 
keep away from the East, I told him, or he might be misled and 
upset by the piercing night screams of the jackals. 

Towards the end of dinner, Mr. Dick Quinlan, from whom 
we were hiring horses for our tour, called in to see us. A short 
man with the most delightful smile, whose coat of light brown 
tweed was exactly the same colour as his skin. He had a slight 
limp, which was not surprising, as he had, at different times, 
broken seven bones in his body training young horses. He en- 
tranced us for half an hour with his horse-dealing experiences. 
I asked were there many priests who still hunted. He said there 
were a few. His uncle was one of the last who actually followed 
the Tipperary and he rode pretty straight at seventy. He had a 
wonderful horse, up to no end of weight, which would just have 
suited a customer of Mr. Quinlan’s. But the priest would not 
sell the horse at any price: “‘ If he were to go, I would go too,” 
he said. ‘‘ But would you not sell him for a fancy price now ? 
Say £500?” “ Not if you doubled that sum.” So the old priest 
kept his horse and hunted him till one or other of them “‘ went.” 

August 21st.—A really delicious breakfast of fresh fried trout 
caught yesterday evening in the Suir. Frank came and sat with us 
and was very helpful about the roads round 
Clonmel : which were tarred and which 
were not. Hetold us of a bohireen which 
leads over the Knockmealdowns straight 
to Mount Melleray Monastery, where we 
can stay the night. He said the monks 
have a ladies’ guest-house and a large 
farm, so can easily put up our horses as 
well as ourselves. After breakfast we 
walked around Clonmel, which is a large 
and exceptionally good Georgian town. 
Row upon row of late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century houses and some 
outstanding individual buildings, of which 
the finest is the Court House with a 
rusticated plinth and an_ impressive 
central feature consisting of four com- 
posite pilasters supporting a large tri- 
angular pediment. Other good buildings 
are the Regency lunatic asylum (recently 
sold for a boot factory); the 1838 Scots 
kirk, which is a charming little Ionic 
temple in silvery sandstone ; St. Mary’s 
R.C. Church, 1850, with a colossal pro- 
jecting composite portico and a well 
proportioned classical tower (were this 
building in England one would date it 
at least thirty years earlier). 

To the south of the town runs the 
Suir, which here forms the boundary 
between Tipperary and Waterford. In 
Clonmel it is a broad, deep river with a 
strong current and great dark wriggling 
patches of green weed. It is crossed by 
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several grey stone bridges, and along the 
Tipperary bank runs an unbroken row of 
Regency houses and warehouses. 

A string of three sleek bay ponies 
with plaited manes, ridden by bowler- 
hatted children, reminded us that this was 
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the first day of the Clonmel Horse Show. 
So we followed the string past the black- 
ened classical corpse of the burnt-out 
barracks, and entered the show-ground at 
the eastern end of the town. I frankly 
admit I got a deep thrill to find myself here 
in Tipperary in the middle of some of the 
finest hunting country in the world and 
surrounded by those big-boned Irish 
hunters reared on limestone grass whose 
breed has no rival in recorded history. 

Walking round the ring where the 
horses were being judged, we met several 
friends of friends of ours and distant cousins 
of Joan’s. Quite how we got into conversa- 
tion with them I am at a loss to remember, 
because we had none of us ever set eyes 
on the others before. But in Ireland one 
is never without friends for long. Any- 
way, we had several most generous and 
pressing invitations to lunch, and even- 
tually went off with Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Cleeve to Glenconnor, their pretty Late 
Georgian house a mile outside the 
town. 

We had arranged with Mr. Quinlan 
to meet our horses at Mulcahy’s yard, 
Clonmel, and to set off on our tour from 
there at 3 p.m. So after lunch we 
picked up our cases at Hearn’s and went 
over to the yard in a state of considerable 
excitement. The first box we entered contained a narrow bay mare 
with black points, about 14.1 hands high, a bit long in the back, 
perhaps, but she looked a comfortable, easy hack. ‘The other cob 
was a very nice 14.2 bay gelding, broader than the mare and in 
good hard condition. I could not see anything wrong with him bar 
a rather scabby near hind heel which we must watch for cracks. 

As we had both been on several riding tours in England 
and knew the discomfort of travelling with saddle-bags for any 
length of time, we decided to take a trap on our Irish tour (a pack- 
horse would merely have meant another mouth to feed). The 
trap which Mr. Quinlan produced was a dark blue ralli car with 
the wheels picked out in yellow. Both ponies were said to go 
well in harness, but we decided to start off with the larger of the 
two, as we had to cross the Knockmealdowns that evening. I was 
surprised to see there was neither breeching on the harness nor 
a fixed breeching on the shafts. Early closing to-day (as always 
when I come to a town), so no chance of getting one: we shall 
just have to slide down the far side of the mountain as best we 
can. 

We set off, with Joan riding the mare and me driving the 
trap along the river past the boot factory and over a succession 
of stone bridges (where the Suir divides into a series of streams 
and islands) into Waterford. A mile of tar, and then into a boreen 
with the help of a one-inch map. How pleasant it was to be 
rattling along a boreen in a ralli car with high hedge2-topped banks 
on either side and no fear of the pony slipping up. 
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For eight miles we kept along narrow 
limestone lanes leading over rich undu- 
lating grass country. Every half-mile or 
so we passed a whitewashed cottage (the 
cabeens of Anglo-Irish literature) and 
small holdings each with two or three 
cows, several pigs and chickens, a donkey, 
and sometimes a pony. Instead of pro- 
ceeding to Clogheen and up the famous 
(but tarred) motor road over the Knock- 
mealdowns, we turned left by the smithy 
along the narrow boreen recommended 
by Frank. This led up a 1,200ft. pass 
through the mountains. At the top we 
looked back upon as fine a view as you 
could wish to see: a brown mountain 
stream cutting a green gorge through the 
heathery hills down into the golden vale 
of Tipperary. And out of this lush, 
undulating vale, behind Clonmel, the 
soft curves of Slievenamon rising up to 
a height of over 2,oo0oft. into the stormy 
evening sky. 

The descent down the Waterford 
side of the Knockmealdowns was, for- 
tunately, not so steep as the Tipperary 
ascent. Otherwise the big pony would 
have had a hard time of it without a 
breeching. We reached the monastery 
at about 7 p.m. and found it was only 
6, because the monks don’t keep Summer 
Time. A very broad and depressing 
avenue of chipped stone leads past the 
college buildings and chapel up to the 
main monastery buildings. These, 
mostly erected between 1840 and 1850, 
are by no means ugly, but plain and well 
proportioned in good Late Georgian 
tradition. 

We rang the bell at the porter’s lodge 
and were warmly welcomed by the lay 
guest-master, Brother Gerard. 

“Can we possibly stay here the 
night ? ” 

“And why not? ” 

“Ts there anywhere for the ponies 
to go?” 

*“* Surely.” 

And he helped us to unharness and 
unsaddle them. 

“It’s many years since I’ve done 
this.”” And he called a boy, who led the 
ponies off through a narrow door with 
this notice hanging beside it : 

ENCLOSURE 
LADIES 
MUST NOT ENTER 

“Could you very kindly see the 
ponies have buckets of water left in their 
boxes ?”’ I asked Brother Gerard. 

“Surely, but wouldn’t they prefer 
stout ?” 

He then asked us if we had skirts 
in our cases, as it was a rule of the 
monastery that ladies must wear skirts. 
We reassured him, and he led us to a 
room in the porter’s lodge building 
where we were able to remove our 
jodhpurs. Later in the evening a hiking 
girl in shorts had to be turned away 
because her haversack did not contain a 
skirt. 

At Mount Melleray there is a ladies’ 
guest-house just outside the main gates 
and seven minutes’ walk from the actual 
monastery buildings. There is simple 
but clean and comfortable accommoda- 
tion here for about twenty-five people, 
and the night of our stay twenty beds were 
occupied. No woman may stay more than 
a week at a time, and the extremely 
moderate fee of 2s. a night is charged and 
includes all meals. Men stay free in the 
pretty Gothic-revival guest-house up at 
the monastery, but usually make a donation 
on leaving according to their means. The 
monks are of the Cistercian order and no 
longer call themselves Trappists. Next 
morning men and women guests sat 
together at a long board table. One 
hears‘a lot about the bigotry and narrow- 
mindedness of Irish Catholics, but this is 
at least untrue of the educated classes. My 
breakfast neighbours at Mount Melleray 
could not have been better informed or 
more tolerant. 
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THE BITTERN AT CLOSE QUARTERS 


By WALTER E. HIGHAM 


SUSPECTING DANGER, SHE HOLDS HER HEAD 
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T must have been with a feeling of great 

relief that all bird-lovers learned that the 

disastrous floods which occurred in the early 

part of 1938, caused by the sea invading a big 

part of the Broads round about Horsey and 
Hickling, have not exterminated the bittern in 
these parts. 

The floods filled the Broads and marshes with 
salt-water to such an extent that most of the 
natural food for the birds was destroyed ; how- 
ever, the eels, which provide the bittern with a 
great part of his menu, have been little affected, 
and from what information I have at my disposal 
I think I can safely say that the area which is 
responsible for the protection and preservation 
of this species is likely to have birds within its 
boundaries in numbers little different from those of 
the season prior to the disaster. In fact, I learn 
that this year eight nests were known of, which 
is probably over a quarter of the total number 
in this country. In fact, I can say without fear 
that of recent years the bittern population was 
never greater than it is to-day. 

Unfortunately this cannot be said about all 
the rare birds that have thrived under their careful 
guard during the last twenty-five years or so, 
but it is some consolation to think that the bittern 
is still there in this lovely bit of broadland. 

Some years ago I persuaded my old friend, 
Mr. Jim Vincent, to help make a “‘ talkie ” of the 
bittern. Actually, a talking film of the average 
wild bird consists of a running commentary with 
a musical background ; as a cold-blooded record of 
the sounds at the nest it would be—well, nothing 
at all! The only thing one could hope to record 
in a sound film would be the “ boom.”* Apart 
from one or two of our noisier species, such, for 
instance, as some of our sea birds, there is little 
that one can record in a talkie ; hence the generally 
accepted formula of putting a running commentary, 
with musical accompaniment, in place of the 
sounds that do not exist. 

Well, to continue my story, Mr. Jim Vincent 
readily agreed to help, and in due course, I was 
told that all was ready. It did not take long 
to pack all my apparatus and motor the odd one 
hundred and fifty miles or so down to the Norfolk 
border, and then on to the area where he was 
to be found. On arriving, I was told that my 
bird was sitting eggs, and that already a “‘ hide ” 
had been erected and, in fact, everything was ready 
so that I could set up my cameras and start. 

Previous experience had told me that, when- 
ever, possible, it was the safest policy to wait till 
a bird had young in the nest before one attempted 
to make any pictures. I raised this point, and 
was told that experience shows that the bittern 
looks more favourably on an observer at close 
quarters, when she is sitting eggs, than when the 
eggs have actually hatched. I myself can say 
from personal experience that the bittern on eggs 
is not a nervous subject, and one that compared 
very favourably with any species I have attempted. 
I have never started on a bittern when the eggs 
have hatched out, so I cannot make a comparison, 
but no doubt several readers will have had 
experience in this direction. 

The nest with which I am now dealing was 
situated in a very wet reed bed, and I found 
myself sitting inside the hide, in water about a 
foot deep. However, as I was prepared for this, 
and had on suitable waders, I was not in any 
way handicapped. 

When the youngsters hatched, ‘‘ mother ” 
invariably removed each shell from the nest. I 
happened to find some of the shells some short 
distance away, and on two occasions I put the 
shells back in the nest. On the first occasion she 
picked up the shell in her beak and deposited it 
in the water in front of the nest, while on the 
second occasion she walked away carrying the shell 
with her in her beak. When feeding time arrived 
and she commenced regurgitating food for the 
hungry youngsters, it was possible to recognise at 
times exactly what was “ coming up.” I took a 
lot of cinema films of these meal times, dnd it 
needs a strong constitution to watch this operation 
and then go away and partake of a hearty meal 
yourself ! 

I well remember one occasion when “‘ mother” 
dropped part of the meal on the nest. In picking 
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WHEN THE YOUNGSTERS BEGAN TO HATCH 





“SHE PICKED UP THE SHELL IN HER —AND DEPOSITED IT IN THE WATER IN 
BEAK— FRONT OF THE NEST.” 
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it up she inadvertently picked up a strong piece of reed at the 
same time. ‘This got wedged at the sides of her jaws with a bit 
projecting out at each side. Those who have seen my cinema 
film will remember that it took her several minutes to remove 
this. 

When the film was more or less completed, I told my friend, 
quite jokingly, that all we needed was a picture of a cock bird 
to make the picture complete. 

** All right,” he said, ‘‘ we will go out and see what I can do.’ 

We spent the next hour or so listening to various ‘‘ booms,”’ 
and eventually he set off in his punt. We travelled a distance of 
about a mile when again he listened, and this time I heard a 
boom that seemed nearly on top of us, but to one unused to this 
sort of work it might have been anywhere within a radius of 
about 200 yards. 

As soon as he heard this he leapt out of the punt, taking his 
quant (punt pole) with him. I was left in the punt, and after a 
wait of about a minute I heard his voice telling me to get my 
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cameras ready. There he was with a fine cock bittern in his hands. 

I got the pictures I required, and finally a ‘‘ shot ” of the 
bird flying away. As far as I know there was no nest near this 
locality. It was then that he explained how a bittern, if surprised, 
will ‘‘ freeze,’ and while it is crouching it is possible, if no time 
is lost, to catch the bird. 

Country LiFE has published pictures and records of the 
bittern for over twenty-five years ; in fact, as far back as 1911 Miss 
E. L. Turner, together with Mr. Jim Vincent, discovered that 
the bird, though considered extinct, had returned and bred in 
Fenland. Since then there have been articles on this interesting 
species by five or six of our leading workers. Each has tackled 
the subject from his or her own angle ; each has conveyed some- 
thing further that has enriched our knowledge of this remarkable 
bird. To those who are responsible for its existence in the 
country to-day I should like to offer my thanks for the pleasure 
they have provided for me, and for the service they have rendered 
bird-lovers as a whole. 


TANGROT 


THE MECCA 


HE pursuer of the gallant 

mahseer in India and Burma is 

frequently piqued by being asked 

by his friends if he has ever 

fished at Tangrot. The fame 
of this sleepy little village, lying tucked 
away in the foothills of Jammu State, 
has certainly spread to anglers far beyond 
India, with, perhaps, justification, for 
many heavy catches have been made 
here. 

Fringed by scrub-laden hillocks the 
mighty Jhelum River bears on its muddy 
surface deodar logs and sleepers from 
the felling grounds miles away in 
Kashmir. The infinitely clearer Poonch 
River joins it opposite Tangrot village, 
a sharp dividing line marking the con- 
fluence and forming of the famous 
Junction Pool. Away in the distance, 
perched on an eminence, lies a Kashmiri 
fort ; to the north-east is a long line of 
eternal snows, the whole forming a 
picture of great beauty. Occasionally 
dark wedges of duck and geese are 
silhouetted against the sky, especially at 
the migration periods. The width of the river at the junction 
is about 2ooyds. and the current from four to six miles per hour, 
increasing rapidly as the foam-capped waves dance over the 
rapids. 

Normally the water is not over-fished, which is chiefly due 
to its inaccessibility. A Government bungalow containing four 
bedrooms stands on a sharp rise on the British India side, while 
a Jammu State bungalow of two bedrooms faces it on the opposite 
bank. Permission for use can be obtained from the authorities 
The nearest railway station is Dina (between Jhelum 


at Jhelum. 





Kashmiri fort on summit of hill 





WHAT WAS SAID TO BE A “MOTOR ROAD” 


OF INDIAN MAHSEER FISHING 





THE BLUFF ABOVE JUNGOO POOL 


The mahseer below can be watched from here 


and Rawal Pindi), but by turning off up the Jhelum Canal at the 
hundredth milestone from Lahore on the Grand Trunk Road, a 
run of thirty miles leads to the Mangla Canal bungalow. It is 
at this point that the main stream of the river is ingeniously 
harnessed to form the Jhelum Canal. A march of some three 
hours will take the angler to Junction Pool. Other approaches 
are via Mirpur and Sheikhupur. To those who do not 
know the ground, the glib assurances of motorable roads 
should be treated with great reserve, otherwise a lot of 
time will be unnecessarily wasted. Wash-outs occur; the 
“lorry road” recommended to the writer turned 
out to be a _ boulder-strewn track which nar- 
rowed down to a precipitous path overhanging 
the river, less than a foot wide, and very slippery 
at that. 

The shikaris on the spot are able and most 
helpful. A communication should be sent pre- 
viously to the Jemadar in charge, who will arrange 
transport according to instructions. A_ licence 
charge of Rs. 3 a day is made. A boat with two men 
costs Rs. 1.8 a day, the shikari’s fee being R. 1 
extra. 

The methods used vary considerably with the 
state of the water, the best months being February 
and March before the snow water comes down, 
alternatively September and October. A glance at 
the fishing book shows that a number of heavy fish, 
up to solb. and over, have been killed right through 
the winter months, even up to May. Undoubtedly the 
most attractive method is spinning with spoon. When 
the Chilwa shoals are running, fish after fish may 
be caught. Devons, Phantoms, Plugs and Wagtails 
are all effective. The shikaris favour most a Punjab 
spoon of gold and silver or a Farlow of some two 
to two and a half inches, with two small but very 
strong trebles. The angler fishes from a_ boat, 
casting laterally and allowing the lure to swing 
round with the stream until the line is practically 
behind the boat when he recovers line, slowly at 
first. ‘The mahseer usually makes a fast rush 
down-stream. If the fish is of medium size, he 
can be held, when the boat is taken to the bank 
and the fish played from the shore. A heavier fish 
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The shikari a and crew 
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may take out rooyds. to 150yds. of line and will have to be 
followed. A significant note in the Register showed that one 
sportsman had to get about 800yds. down-stream before he suc- 
ceeded in landing a fine specimen of some 6olb. 

The shikaris looked with disfavour on the norm4l hooks 
supplied with plug baits and invariably changed them for a stronger 
type of treble. The writer beached a nice mahseer of 2olb. 
comfortably in five and a half minutes on a medium treble after 
a sharp initial rush of 1tooyds. Immediately afterwards he was 
on to a far heavier one, on the same hook, which took out 
150yds. of line and showed no signs of stopping. The fish 
was lost by the hook bending back. The gear recommended 
by the shikaris isa 14ft. rod, 4in. reel, 50yds. of casting line 
with at least 150yds. of backing, and the strongest procurable 
hooks consistent with the size of the lure used. Once a fish is 
hooked, give it the butt hard. Many a good mahseer is lost by 
the hold slipping. 

The most killing baits are the frog, atta (paste), and dead bait. 
The two former methods are rarely employed unless the water 
is very thick and all other methods fail, or perhaps when the angler 
prefers a heavy bag to the sport he enjoys when acquiring it. In 
gin-clear water, trolling with a spoon has produced some mighty 
catches ; in this case some soyds. of line is let out. The Jungoo 
Pool is often unfishable in spring 
but most effective in winter. 
The river swirls round this sand- 
stone bluff standing quite 1ooft. 
above it. If a friend is fishing 
the pool, when the water is 
clear, it is well worth while to 
row ashore in order to peep 
down over the precipitous cliff. 
Pigeons fly out from the cavities 
in the rock; away below lie 
shoals of monsters which can 
easily be picked out by the 
wave of a fin or the flick of a 
tail. The fabulous monster 
lies there quite indifferent to 
the spoon which passes within 
inches of his nose. If the ob- 
server is patient, he may be 
lucky enough to see a fish take 
and to watch the reaction by the 
rest of the shoal. They do not 
seem much disturbed, which 
possibly explains why it is that 
one fish after another can be 
taken from the same spot. 

If the locals are correct, 
during the spring there is a 
constant run of mahseer from 
the lower reaches of the river 
towards the hills where they 
spawn. They come up in 
batches, when they take well. 
Their favourite halting place is 
the clear dividing line of the 
two rivers. In appearance they 
are in fine condition, not unlike 
the fresh-run salmon when 
compared with the stale red 
fish which has long since been 
haunting the pools. 

A few jumping fish were 
observed, the largest being about 
15lb. One 12-pounder was 
foul-hooked in the tail; - he 
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Swimmer on inflated skin with “ spare” on his back 


DAY 


went off like a sea trout and spent most of his time out of 
the water. The hook held, so he paid the penalty. ‘Towards 
evening a number of small mahseer were rising from a rock in 
mid-stream. Fish up to 3lb. in weight responded to fly, fly-spoon 
and minnow. A light trout rod gives good sport on such occasions, 
also thread-line. On the whole, thread-line is not very satisfactory, 
owing to its limited line capacity, the strength of the current, 
and the initial dash if a ‘“‘ monster ”’ takes hold. It is noticeable 
from the Register that some visitors fish exclusively for 
the small fish with light trout rods, and perhaps thread-line, 
without experiencing the aches and pains entailed by fighting 
a heavy fellow with a long rod. Some ladies seem to have 
favoured these methods, but others have shown the way to 
the men, for two of the fair sex have recorded a fish of well 
over solb. 

There are blank days, of course. Sometimes there is a 
little interference with the timber rafts and floats which collect 
the sleepers and logs left high and dry by a flood. All these are 
propelled down-stream to Jhelum, where they are collected. 
Ferries sometimes move across the beat, and youths cross from 
bank to bank on massaks (inflated hides), being whirled about in 
zig-zags by swift current and compelling eddies, but they are 
quick to get out of the way if they see that an angler is playing a 
fish—actually the shouts of the 
boatmen leave no doubt about it. 
On the whole, snags are few, but 
there are occasional hold-ups 
on the stony bottom. The 
boatmen then pull up the stone 
anchor; a shift of position 
usually does the trick. 

The writer had not fished 
these waters for many years, 
and expected to find them over- 
fished, but was pleasantly sur- 
prised. It was a delightful 
interlude after a series of seasons 
on British salmon waters. The 
habitués of Tangrot know all 
this and a good deal more, but 
in these days of speeded travel 
many keen fishermen on home 
waters come out to India for 
the cold weather and are some- 
times glad to know of the better 
localities for catching fish. 
Accurate information will be 
found very hard to obtain. The 
essential initial arrangements 
entail permission to use the 
rest-houses and canal roads, the 
provision of food and a man to 
cook it, also up-to-date informa- 
tion concerning road approaches, 
the return journey can be made 
by boat, down-stream, very 
quickly by shooting the rapids. 

Possibly what has been said 
may penetrate into some un- 
pickled portion of the anatomy 
of an old koi-hai. Should he be 
seen to rotate spoon-like in his 
chair and shout ‘‘ Tangrot! By 


gad, sir ” you will know 
that the fair fame of sixty- 


pounders is in danger, and that 
it is fully time to plead a previous 
engagement. RANA. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A GRAIN OF WHEAT 
By Dr. O. McCONKEY, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Canada 


ANADIAN wheat is sought in 
the world’s markets because of 
its high quality for blending 
with inferior baking wheats to 
make better bread. Much of 
this quality traces to a single kernel of 
wheat which migrated to Ontario, and 
thereby hangs a tale—one of the most 
fascinating romances in the history of 
plant introduction and hybridisation. 
The ultimate influence of the intro- 
duction of this wheat on the increased 
wealth and welfare of the people of 
Canada, the British Empire, and the 
bread-consuming peoples of the world 
would indeed be difficult to compass and 
compute. 


ORIGIN OF RED FIFE WHEAT 

John Fife, a native of Perthshire, 
Scotland, set sail for Canada in May, 
1820, and, like many of those early 
colonists, landed at Port Hope, Ontario. 
After reconnoitring the land he settled 
in the township of Otonabee in the county 
of Peterborough, about seven miles east 
of the now prosperous city of Peter- 
borough. 

It is picturesque, rolling countryside where these pioneers 
chose to carve out their home in Upper Canada. One can still 
catch something of the spirit of the pioneers, as one follows bits 
of the winding trail cut out by our forefathers from the lake front 
to the settlements in the north, and sees the early stone grist mills 
well builded by them along the streams in the pleasant valleys 
of Peterborough. 

Here on the farm of David Fife, third son of John Fife, 
was born to fruition Red Fife wheat, the quality of which has 
gained first place for Canadian wheat in the commerce of the 
world. 

In the year 1841 Mr. Struther, a friend of David Fife, was 
returning to Scotland, and, on bidding Mr. Struther godspeed, 
Mr. Fife asked his friend to send him some seed of wheat from 
northern Europe. Landing in Glasgow, Mr. Struther found a 
cargo of wheat from the port of Danzig, and from this cargo a 
sample of grain was despatched to David Fife, which arrived in 
the autumn of 1841. 

The Fifes planted the grains in their garden in the spring 
of 1842; one kernel sent up five heads, the other plants showed 
the low growth character of winter wheat, and these did not 
fruit. Oxen broke into the garden, and in their depredations had 
destroyed two stems of the wheat plant, when Mrs. Fife drove 
them out, saving the remaining three heads. These were care- 
fully garnered and stored in the kitchen. 

Seed from the three heads was increased year by year, and 
small quantities distributed to neighbours. The superior qualities 
of the new wheat kindled interest in the neighbourhood by proving 
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LANG’S GRIST MILL NEAR THE FIFE HOMESTEAD, ONTARIO, WHERE 
FLOUR WAS MADE FROM RED FIFE WHEAT 


to be a sturdy strong grower, and a good yielder of grain of an 
attractive red colour, with good milling and baking qualities. 
Though late in maturing, it proved to be more resistant to rust 
than the Club or Siberian, as it was sometimes called, which was 
the variety commonly grown in the neighbourhood. A particu- 
larly bad season for rust proved the superiority of Fife over Club, 
which was so badly rusted that the crop was a failure. This 
crisis moved the Otonabee Agricultural Society to purchase all 
the seed of Fife which was available, for distribution to their 
members. The Society succeeded in securing 260 bushels, for 
which they paid $2 a bushel, the principal holder refusing to take 
less. It soon became the principal prize-winning wheat a‘ the 
agricultural shows. 

Red Fife followed the stream of migration from Ontario to 
the United States and, with the development of the wheatlands 
of the west, was introduced into Wisconsin in 1860, and into 
Minnesota, where it eventually became the basis of the great 
Minneapolis flour industry. In 1882, James Hartney imported 
a carload of Red Fife from Minnesota to Manitoba. In 1883-84 
the Canadian Pacific Railway secured seed from Mr. Hartney 
to seed their experimental farms located on virgin soil at points 
along the newly constructed line from Winnipeg to Calgary. In 
this way a supply of high-quality seed was secured and distributed 
to the settlers. 

Thus we can trace the multiplication and migration of the 
seed from the single plant in the Fife garden to the great spring 
wheat area of North America. 

It was indeed a fortuitous circumstance for the future of 
Canada that seed of such a high quality wheat 
as Fife was used in the early development of 
the vast virgin lands of this ‘‘ bread basket of 
the world.” ‘‘ Manitoba Hard”’ has become a 
byword and the wheat a standard for quality 
in the marts and mills of the world. 


EARLIER MATURING WHEATS 
WERE DEVELOPED 


It will be remembered that the pioneers 
of Otanabee township noticed that Fife was 
late in maturing. This late-maturing character 
of Fife became a serious problem as settlement 
pushed north and westward on the high 
plateaux towards the Rocky Mountains. I 
have seen beautiful fields of Fife frozen in 
the blossom stage early in August on the 
homesteads of Alberta, a total loss. 

All Canadians are familiar with the story 
of the development of Marquis wheat—how 
the late Dr. William Saunders, Director of 
the Dom‘nion Experimental Farms, saw the 
urgent need of an early wheat for the west. 
Early wheats were secured from Russia and 
India, and crosses made at different experi- 
mental farms in the west by Dr. W. Saunders 
and his sons. Dr. Charles Saunders, when 
working at Ottawa on these crosses, selected 
a plant from the progeny of a cross between 
Red Fife and Hard Red Calcutta, from India, 
which combined the early character of Calcutta 
with the yield and strength of Fife. 
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1.—No. 1, Northern Canadian Wheat; volume: 3275 c.c’s. 2.—Red Fife grown in England for 21 years; volume: 3475 c.c’s. 
3.—Typical London “straights” Mixture of wheats imported and home grown; volume: 3000 c.c’s. 4.—Little Joss (rust 
free variety); volume: 2800 ¢.c’s. 5.—Yeoman No. 1; volume: 2825 ¢.c’s. 6.—Yeoman No. 2; volume: 3325 c.c’s. 


The new creation was christened Marquis. Its early- 
maturing character—six to ten days earlier than Fife—ensured 
the wheat crop from frost hazard over the major portion of the 
spring wheat belt, and it rapidly replaced Fife in Canada and the 
northern States, where some five to six hundred million bushels 
of it are now grown annually. The breeding of Marquis wheat in 
Canada stands out pre-eminently as perhaps the world’s greatest 
feat in economic crop breeding. 

Varieties earlier than Marquis were needed for the short 
growing season of the foothill sections, the northern park belt of 
the prairie, and the Peace River country. Promising varieties 
have already been developed by the Cereal Division, Ottawa, 
notably Garnet and Reward. It will be seen by examining the 
following pedigrees that these early wheats, which are steadily 
pushing the wheat belt northward, have Red Fife in their ancestry. 





Ladoga Red Fife Onega Gehun 
resto darty Riga 
hase A Riga M 
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Red Fife Hard Red Calcutta Ladoga White Fife 
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Marquis Alpha Hard Red Calcutta 
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THE INFLUENCE OF RED FIFE IN THE EMPIRE 


The Home-grown Wheat Committee of Britain was formed 
in 1901, with the object of improving 
the baking quality of English wheat by 
securing a parent of high and stable 
quality to cross with the indigenous 
soft English wheats. 

In 1902 Sir Daniel Hall, a member of 
the Committee, obtained a small lot of Red \ 
Fife wheat from Dr. William Saunders, 
Ottawa. This wheat was grown according 
to the plans of the Committee, for twenty- 
one consecutive years in eleven different 
environments, and it is stated in the official 
report ‘“‘ that after twenty-one years of 
continuous production in England, Red 
Fife retains, as shown by milling and 
baking tests, its distinguishing character- 
istics in all cases when grown in eleven 
different environments.” 

It came as an interesting and 
pleasant surprise to me when I first saw 
the photcgraph reproduced above in 
the National Institute of Botany, Cam- 
bridge, and learned that the high quality 
of the proteins of Fife remained un- 
changed after being grown for twenty- 
one years in the humid climate of Eng- 
land, and that the loaf produced from it 
surpasscd the nearest competitors in 
volume and texture. 

Early work by Professor T. B. Wood 
resolved the conception of flour strength 
into two factors: (1) the factor of 
strength which determines the shape of 
the loaf, and (2) the factor which deter- 
mines the size of the loaf. 

Sir Roland Biffen correctly antici- 


proved it. He used it as a parent in crosses with the weak 
flour English wheats to improve their baking qualities. This he 
accomplished with signal success in the cross Browick = Red 
Fife from which Yeoman was selected. Yeoman is now 
widely grown in Britain, and its flour bakes remarkably well, 
as illustrated in loaf No. 6, the volume of which compares 
favourably with that of Red Fife. 

Another interesting example of the influence of Fife on the 
quality of the wheat of the Empire is to be found in the accomplish- 
ments of Farrer, a Clare College man from Cambridge, who, 
on the advice of his physician to seek a dry climate, decided to 
go to Australia, where he devoted his time to the improvement 
of the quality of Australian wheat. From a cross in which he 
used Red Fife, he secured the high quality wheat, Federation, 
which wheat, some high authorities state, made possible the 
wheat industry of Australia. 

Because of its inherent character to retain its strength and 
quality in different climates, Fife is being used at the present time 
as a parent to secure high-quality varieties adapted to the plateau 
wheat region which is being developed in Nigeria and other 
areas in Colonial Africa. 


ORIGIN OF RED FIFE IN EUROPE 


When in France I visited the experimental field of the firm 
of Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie, situated at Verrieres, near Paris, 
and while examining the varieties of wheat we came to the plot 
of Red Fife, and M. Menninier remarked that when the first 
sample of Fife from Canada reached Verrieres in 1884 and was 
grown in the plots, M. Philippe de Vilmorin noticed that it was 
almost identical with a variety they had been growing for some 
years named Juli Weizen, and later an almost identical wheat 
called Blé d’été de Galicie was tested in 1894. ‘This latter name 
at once indicates Galicia as the province of origin. 

Later, when I visited the Swedish 
Experimental Station at Svalof, Dr. 
Ackerman remarked that the wheat called 
Kolben which they had been growing for 
years, was very similar to Canadian Red 
Fife. Vilmorin received Galizischer 
Kolben Weizen in 1889 and classed it 
with Fife, the name again indicating 
Galicia as the region of origin. 

Later, while examining some studies 
by Professor Roemer of Leipzig on 
the origin of different varieties of wheat, 
I found that he traces Galizianischer 
Kolben to an old landrace wheat of 
Galicia. 

In 1904, Dr. Charles Saunders 
received a sample of wheat from a 
seedsman in Germany under the name 
of Galician, and this wheat proved to 
be identical with Red Fife in habits of 
growth and baking quality. 

Galicia lies about 300 miles south 
and east of Danzig, and it would seem 
safe to say that, since wheat from this 
territory is shipped from the port of 
Danzig, the kernel whose progeny ulti- 
mately seeded the greater part of the 
spring wheat belt of Canada and the 
United States, and has improved the 
baking quality of many of the wheats 
of the British Empire, originated in 
Galicia in Central Europe. 

We will all agree that Central 
Europe has sent us a good plant immi- 
| grant. What a canny Scot Mr. Struther 

must have been. Only a Scotsman 





pated that Fife was a “strong” wheat AN EAR OF RED FIFE WHEAT, SEEN — could have chosen such a gem of a 


years before ecological experiment had 
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CROXDALE HALL-IL 
DURHAM 


The Seat of 


LT.-COL. H. C. J. SALVIN 
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The home of the Salvin family since 1402, the house was reconstructed by William Salvin in 
about 1760, possibly from a design by Carr of York, and decorated by York craftsmen. 


ROXDALE gives no outward sign either of its rich 

mid-Georgian interior or of its great antiquity as the 

home of a single family. For over 500 years—eighteen 

generations—Salvins have followed one another in 
uninterrupted succession since 1402, when Gerard Salvayn, or 
Le Silvan, had livery of the estate of his wife, the Lady Agnes 
of Croxdale. Yet, as Surtees remarked a century ago, “ The 
house is hospitably plain and spacious. Without the least 
attempt at display, everything wears the quiet air of ancient 
possession.” ‘Though the house was reconstructed in the mid- 
eighteenth century, the whole disposition of the plan retains 
in a remarkable way the traditional characteristics of a squire’s 
home, although translated into the Georgian idiom. As we 
saw last week, the great walled garden combines the original 
conception of a garden as an enclosed “ garth,” for the supplying 
of household needs, with the broad naturalistic uses of water 
and timber characteristic of eighteenth century landscape lay-out. 
Similarly, in the air view, we saw how the buildings of the home 
farm immediately adjoin the back of the mansion exactly as 
they would in medizval times and continued to do until, in the 
great majority of cases, they were “ improved ” away by later 
generations who regarded the proximity of a farmyard as incon- 
sistent with genteel or noble taste. Generally speaking, it is 
only in cases where a house has lost its residential character, 
and degenerated to the status of a farm, that the original dis- 
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position of a capital messuage is still to be found as feudal lords 
understood the term. At Croxdale nobody has seen fit, through 
five centuries, to depart from a usage that was good enough 
for his predecessor ; on the contrary, each generation has de- 
liberately perpetuated it, though in the style of his own time. 

The most notable exemplar of what must be regarded as 
an hereditary trait was, of course, William Salvin (1723-1800), 
who reconstructed the ancient homestead about 1760. That 
what we see is a re-casing of a Tudor U-shaped building is 
suggested by the survival of this plan. We approach and enter 
the house from the west (Fig. 1), where the first-floor windows 
to the left of the front door have relieving arches over them 
which are not repeated to the right. This implies reconstruc- 
tion of an existing building, a conclusion supported by the 
rubble masonry of this front as contrasted with the ashlar of 
the south side. Both this and the north side, to which two big 
curved bays are added, run back some way, enclosing a space 
filled by the staircase hall (Fig. 5). The thickness of its three 
inner walls, as seen in the archways piercing them, is quite 
consistent with their having been exterior walls, and the area 
occupied by the staircase the original forecourt. 

The earliest recorded owner of Croxdale is Walter of 
Routhbury in 1291, a successor to whom, Sir Richard, was 
living in 1320. Before 1350 Croxdale had passed to Robert of 
Whatton, appointed Treasurer of Brittany in 1359, presumably 
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1.—THE ENTRY FRONT, SHOWING EVIDENCE OF EARLIER CONSTRUCTION ADAPTED. THE ALTERATION 
AND THE CLASSICAL SOUTH FRONT DATE FROM AFTER 1758 
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4.—THE DRAWING-ROOM, DECORATED BY THE YORK SCHOOL 
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5.—THE STAIRCASE IN THE OLD FORECOURT 


at the time of Edward III’s raid into the Duchy in 
the winter before the Treaty of Bretigny. It was 
his granddaughter who, early in Henry IV’s reign, 
married the ancestor of the present owners. 

Gerard Salvayn was a younger son of Sir Gerard 
Salvayn of Herswell Castle, Yorks, whose father had 
held various important offices in the north under 
Edward III, and whose grandfather was a somewhat 
turbulent but trusted servant of the two earlier 
Edwards. They were descended from a certain 
Osbert, High Sheriff of Nottingham in Stephen’s 
reign, seated at Woodhouse in Sherwood Forest— 
whence the derivation of the name Salvayn or Silvayne, 
who claimed as ancestor Joce le Flemangh, one of 
the Conqueror’s knights. The early Salvins’ gradual 
shifting into Yorkshire is marked by the place-name 
Thorpe Salvin on the southern border of the county. 

Gerards followed one another at Croxdale in 
regular succession. Younger sons bore different 
names and fared farther afield with varying fortunes ; 
in early Tudor times one Anthony became Master 
of University College, Oxford; in the Civil Wars 
Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Salvin was killed on the 
King’s side at Marston Moor. But every squire 
of Croxdale was a Gerard until 1722, when an only 
son Bryan succeeded. He was the father of William, 
who succeeded in 1751, lost his first wife in 1756, and 
two years later married Catharine, only child of 
Thomas Thornton of Nether Witton in Northumber- 
land. She was the first heiress that an elder son 
had married since the first Gerard of Croxdale 
250 years before; and, in days when a judicious 
marriage was the only way a Roman Catholic could 
increase his income, the event provided the means 
for bringing the old house up to date. It is the 
initials of this second wife, C. S., that balance those 
of her husband in cartouches on the frieze of the 
staircase ceiling, thus confirming that the decoration, 
at least, was not undertaken till after 1758, the date 
of William Salvin’s second marriage. 

There is insufficient evidence on which to try 
to identify the architect of Croxdale. The date, soon 
after 1758, inevitably makes one think of Carr of 
York, who in about 1755 had established himself in 
the capital and for a generation was the leading archi- 
tect of the north. But the time has gone by when 
every Georgian building in the neighbourhood of 
Yorkshire can be automatically ascribed to Carr, some 
of the best-known buildings once attributed to whom 
are found to be the work of other men: for example, 
the south front of Wentworth Castle (1759) is now 
proved to have been designed by a certain Charles 
Ross ; and Hackness Hall, near Scarborough, though 
always ascribed to Carr, is stated by the Dictionary 
of National Biography to be by Peter Atkinson, 
Carr’s partner. As it stands, the outside of Croxdale 
might have been reconstructed by a local builder, 
equipped with a book of Palladian rules and instructed 
by an intelligent client. Inside, however, the charac- 
ter of the decoration so closely resembles work recog- 
nised as by the York school of decorators, that Carr 
may be allowed to have possibly supplied designs 
for the exterior which were never completely executed. 
The ceilings in particular resemble those of another 
plain Georgian house the other side of Darlington— 
Arncliffe Hall, Northallerton—completed in 1754 and 
regarded as one of Carr’s early works. ‘The staircase 
ceiling is very like ceilings at Arncliffe, where similar 
draped ladies sit on clouds rendered, as here, by 
flat outlined surfaces, the whole enriched with 
elaborate rococo. 

The plainness of the staircase balustrade is in 
curious contrast to the richness of the ceiling, perhaps 
confirming the suggestion of the exterior that Mr. 
and Mrs. Salvin could not afford to complete the 
house on the scale that they had begun. But the 
plasterers were not stinted. The drawing-room 
(Fig. 4) has a first-rate rococo ceiling centred on an 
eagle, and a carved pinewood chimneypiece en suite. 
The boudoir (Fig. 3) over the front door has a lighter 
ceiling and retains its original Chinese wallpaper, 
the ground of which has turned a pale brown with 
age. To the left of the entry hall is a library, the 
chief feature of which is a magnificent mahogany 
bookcase (Fig. 7) 18ft. wide, stretching almost the 
full depth of the room. The beautiful figure of the 
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6.—THE STAIRCASE CEILING, ROCOCO PLASTERWORK BY THE YORK SCHOOL 


Cartouches of the initials of William Salvin and his second wife date the work as not before 1758 
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Copyright 7—A NOBLE MAHOGANY BOOKCASE IN THE LIBRARY “ Country Life” 
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wood is seen in the illustration, 
and it is inlaid in the curious 
broken pediment with thin 
lines of satinwood. The door- 
way adjoining the bookcase to 
the right is designed to balance 
the added shelves on the ex- 
treme left. In date it must be 
considerably later than 1758 
probably nearer 1790, when it 
is possible that other alterations 
to the house were made. 

Beyond the library is the 
unusual and attractive dining- 
room (Fig. 2). This is largely 
contained by one of the big 
semicircular bays on the north 
side, though the northernmost 
window on the entry front 
lights the inner end of the 
room, being just outside the 
illustration on the left. In the 
centre of the semicircle a 
venetian window is the main 
source of light. Its entablature 
has ox skulls between the 
triglyphs, and the Salvin wyvern 
perches above it. The Tuscan 
order is carried round the walls 
in a full entablature supported Copyright 
on fluted columns. Two curved ; 
mahogany side-tables were obviously made for the room and 
seem to be contemporary with the bookcase next door. 

In one of the wings running back eastwards from the 
main block is the private chapel (Fig. 8). Its simple gothick, 
according to the tombstone on the right of the altar, “ was 
beautifully designed and elegantly executed ” under the direc- 
tion of William Thomas Salvin in 1807. William Salvin died 
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in 1800, at the age of seventy- 
seven, and it is possible that 
the late eighteenth century 
features we have noted might 
have been executed at so late a 
date. This is perhaps sup- 
ported by the fact that 
William Thomas Salvin mar- 
ried later in the year that his 
father died, his bride being 
a daughter of John Webbe 
Weston of Sutton Place, near 
Guildford. 

Salvin is a fairly un- 
common name, and some 
readers may well have won- 
dered, as I did, whether the 
nineteenth century architect 
Anthony Salvin was any rela- 
tion. He was the son of 
Lieutenant-General Anthony 
Salvin of Sunderland Bridge, 
a parish adjoining Croxdale, 
who was descended from a 
younger son of Gerard Salvin 
of Croxdale and his wife Mary 
Belasyse, of whom the former 
died in 1663. The young 
architect, who was a pupil of 
Nash, was no doubt familiar 
with Croxdale, though at that 
time he probably had little opinion of its architecture. While 
no one would put Croxdale with the masterpieces of 
Georgian architecture, we can recognise that this quiet 
country house represents, better than many more grandiose 
buildings, the essential continuity of English domestic architec- 
ture, whatever may be the passing fashion or pressure of 
events. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
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TENNYSON AND MRS. CAMERON 


By CHARLES HARVARD 


T is sometimes said that the great eccentrics are dying out 

of our civilisation. But in the nineteenth century they 

were certainly playing to capacity, and none with a greater 

claim to virtuous and artistic eccentricity than Mrs. Julia 

Margaret Cameron. The streak of wild energy which 
animated her father, James 
Pattle (‘‘ Jim Blazes ’’), seems 
to have passed in some measure 
to his third daughter, Julia; 
but everything she did was 
pursued constructively, and 
almost always turned out for 
the best. When an Irish beggar 
woman and her daughter were 
adopted by Mrs. Cameron, it 
was undoubtedly thought 
strange; when the child (school- 
ed with her own daughter) grew 
up to be not only Mrs. 
Cameron’s maid but also a great 
beauty, it proved Mrs. Cameron 
knew what she was about ; and 
when the girl later made a 
brilliant marriage, it was taken 
for granted. That was the 
sort of thing that happened, 
almost continually, in the 
Cameron household, while (one 
may add) the charming and 
philosophic Mr. Cameron re- 
tired more and more into the 
background. He approved of 
it all, but preferred to remain 
on the banks of the stream 
rather than in the main cur- 
rent. 

Any visitor to Dimbola, 
their house at Freshwater, was 
liable to be dragged off to the 
converted hot-house, swathed in 
picturesque swabbage, and posed 
as Sir Launcelot or Mariana ; 
but they generally suffered 
gladly. Mrs. Cameron had 
suddenly taken up photography, 
and between 1864 and 1875 made 





LORD TENNYSON. The frontispiece to Mrs. Cameron’s 
“ Tllustrations to the Idylls of the King ” 


her famous series of portraits, literally hundreds of them ; and she 
often took a dozen or more at a time before she got the effect 
she was after. Her “ sun-pictures” were much better than 
most of the paintings by her professional artist contemporaries ; 
and, whereas she was previously known and loved in a 
comparatively small circle, with- 
in a decade she became one of 
the best-known women in Eng- 
land. 

Mrs. Cameron was fond 
of posing her friends as various 
characters in history and legend, 
and she became one of the 
great pioneers in subject photo- 
graphy. ‘Taking a unique place 
in this side of her work is 
the album of “ Illustrations to 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, 
and other poems,” which has 
recently been presented to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
Library. It is a proof (believed 
to be the only complete one 
existing) of a work which was 
never published. The poems 
are in facsimile handwriting, 
and the photographs are stuck 
on to blue card mounts. It is 
dated 1875, and contains a fine 
portrait of Tennyson § and 
ten large prints illustrating the 
poems. 

The book produces a strange 
mixture of feelings. To our 
eyes it is sometimes rather 
funny, but as well as being 
funny it is also remarkably 
original, and at times definitely 
beautiful. Look, for example, 
at Fig. 2, which accompanies 
‘“Maud.”’ Based on a portrait 
idiom she had learnt from 
Watts, it is a charming affair, 
which is of course much en- 
hanced by the melancholy beauty 
of Miss Mary Hillier. But the 
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chief emotion which seems 
to be induced by these 
plates is a nostalgia, if 
that may be called an emo- 
tion. There is a feeling in 
all the pictures of a style 
of living, of a calibre of 
personality, which perhaps 
will never be seen again 
and which was infinitely 
worth while. The atmos- 
phere is one created by 
the leisured amateur, but 
the amateur of genius sur- 
rounded by genius. One 
unfortunate visitor to Dim- 
bola remarked, after a first 
glance at her surroundings, 
‘* Is there nobody common- 
place ?”’ There wasn’t. 

The “ Princess”’ is seen 
as ‘‘ she stood among the 
maidens, higher by the head, 
her back against a pillar, her 
foot on one of those tame 
leopards. Kitten-like he 
roll’d and pawed about her 
sandal.’”’ ‘The sandal had to 
bere-touchedandtheleopard 
is in a poor way. But the 
grouping is fine, although 
one feels this must have 
been one of the less willing 
of co-operative efforts on 
the part of Mrs. Cameron’s 
models. 

The “ Passing of Arthur’ 
were it not’ for the 
unfortunate addition of 
the moon, would be a 
magnificent achievement in 
composition, and composition in three dimznsions to make the 
task more difficult. No fault can be found with the grouping ; 
the lighting is admirable, and the feeling certainly quite genuine. 
It makes one wonder why more photographers of to-day do not 
try and re-create the art of the photographic subject picture. 
Mrs. Cameron was, after all, a brilliant precursor, and it is remark- 
able that she had no stage properties beyond what she could make 
herself, and no models but her friends and servants. 

The portrait of Tennyson ranks fairly high in the great series 
of her masterpieces. It is unfortunate in a way that his costume 
has a certain “‘ safety-pin ’’ appearance, but it is a typical product 
of Mrs. Came2ron’s style—slightly hazy (this was done on purpose), 
romantic, and full of character. It is very hard to imagine this 
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austere figure refusing 
stoutly to be vaccinated, and* 
not succumbing until Mrs. 
Cameron, shouting 
““ Coward ! Coward !”’ had 
chased him into his tower 
at Freshwater. 

Mrs. Cameron certainly 
takes a curious and unique 
position in the history of 
photography. The great 
men of photography, and 
they were indeed great, 
were generally heart and 
soul in their subject, had 
specialised in it, had experi- 
mented with it for years, 
and left little record of 
their personalities. They 
put everything they had 
into the rendering of photo- 
graphic images for their 
own and other people’s 


enjoyment. But Mrs. 
Cameron is far from this 
professional point. She 


burst into photography like 
a comet and in a decade 
was gone, trailing stars and 
leaving a track of light 
which othe: men basked in 
for years. 

What exactly was the 
secret of her personality it is 
hard to say. For one thing, 
she was typicaliy English in 
her general way of life. 
She knew and loved the best 
of English institutions, 
material and spiritual. But 
that also is not enough to 
throw much light on the subject, let alone explain it. Perhaps one 
might come somewhere near the truth when one describes her as 
fearless. She seems to have waded into photography just as she 
waded into life in general, without a trace of apprehension and with 
the conviction that what she was doing was right and inevitable. 
She gives one the impression that whatever she touched she sent 
an electric current bounding through it. 'To-day we are so suspicious 
of such behaviour as Mrs. Cameron’s that we tend to shy at it or 
fight it. But place her against the background of her time and one 
can only stare and take off one’s hat. And, without admitting it, 
indulge in some acute envy. 

The illustrations are reproduced through the courtesy of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 


(Left) —* THE PASSING OF ARTHUR” —A MAGNIFICENT ACHIEVEMENT IN THREE-DIMENSIONA L COMPOSITION. 
(Right) —* THE PRINCESS.” AS SHE “STOOD AMONG THE MAIDENS, HIGHER BY THE HEAD.” 
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A LEADER OF COUNTRY LIFE—BY LADY APSLEY 


The Wolseley Heritage, the Story of Frances, Viscountess Wolseley 
and Her Parents, by Marjory Pegram. (John Murray, 15s.) 
HIS book is a welcome addition to our knowledge of 
subjects connected with country pursuits, but the bio- 
graphy of people with a name famous in their own day 
should include at least a background to emphasise the 
lights and shadows by which a few of us stand out in our 
generation. ‘Though the times of Frances, Viscountess Wolseley 
may seem recent, yet to many of us to-day they are history. 
‘* Debunking,” of course, is in the air, but one feels that this is 
the last thing intended by a careful and sympathetic biographer. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was the outstanding military figure of his 
day—late Queen Victoria—yet the author accepts his position 
where she found it without explaining any more to us than his 
valet might be expected to do. We receive a vague impression 
of a distinguished and charming soldier honoured by his Queen 
with her own friendship to the extent of extending his peerage 
by special remainder to his daughter and only child, Frances. 
We might be forgiven for wanting to know more about his deserts. 

The book has evidently been written from scraps of notes 
and old letters kept by a busy woman looking forward to having 
time to write ‘‘ a proper book ”’ about her own times. The little 
about visits to Windsor Castle is interesting—at least, to those 
who have been accorded similar privileges, and in more comfort- 
able circumstances. Bits about well known people—such as 
Lord Mountstephen, Lord Northcliffe and Lady Rhondda— 
always provide ‘‘ human interest,” and are told with much charm 
and incidentally tell of life as lived in the country “ in those days.” 

Frances, Lady Wolseley was interesting to her generation, 
not only on her parents’ account but for her own pioneer work 
towards adding gardening to the careers opening to educated women 
between 1907 and the Great War. ‘To-day, when women drop 
so easily into Land Girls, parading London in breeches and 
jerseys, it is curious to remember that they owe their inception 
largely to Lady Wolseley, in the same way that the Women’s 
Institute movement in England gained much from her inspiration of 
food production during the War. Frances was indeed a pioneer 
of the stuff Florence Nightingales are made of ; the way was hard 
as always. She fought Government departments and hard-headed 
Sussex farmers, and both were worthy of her trowel. Her type 
of strong, determined, able spinster won us the vote and the 
privilege of being urged to serve as A.T.S., Land Workers, and 
Wardens to-day! I respect Frances, but somehow I prefer her 
mother, ‘‘ who loved pretty ciothes art-collecting, 
travelling and house-decorating, was gay and amusing 
. . . The sort of quietly funny way she sees the ridiculous 
side of funny things.” Of a tiresome relation she wrote : 

La bonne tante est si bonne, mais mon Dieu ! comme s’est fatigant 
de “ make talk”’ avec elle ! No knowledge, no imagination, apparently 
no experience—only platitudes, and 
expressions of surprise at the sim- 
plest things, and a little under- 
current of inquisitiveness. It is a 
mind without nobility, no large 
fresh-air view of anything, and her 
religious convictions, I feel sure, 
are more strong prejudices against 
other people’s than any clear under- 
standing of her own. 

We could do with more of this, 
and to-day, with every woman gar- 
dening, if more for pleasure than 
for profit, we can be excused for 
wishing to know more about a 
pioneer’s theories, ideas on plants, 
syllabus of training etc., and less 
of the petty family feuds which 
estranged parents and daughter— 
about “ going off on her own,” 
“* ingratitude,” ‘‘ disappointment,” 
etc. For haven’t we all suffered, 
probably rightly, a certain amount 
of the same from our own parents 
when we too ventured to live our 
own lives ? However, we have not 
all been so successful in our selected 
careers: and would we all have 
been so calm had we found our 
father’s peer’s robes (and _inci- 
dentally our own) hanging in a 
museum? Could any of us have 
faced so heroically the last years 
lived by Frances Wolseley ? 
Alfred Stevens, by Kenneth Romney 

Towndrow. (Constable, 21s.) 
UNTIL the nineteenth century the 
great names in English sculpture are 





of architectural fashion, until Alfred Stevens came, and it is one proof 
of his greatness that he had the courage and conviction to turn his back 
on the main movement of his day which he believed, rightly as time was 
to prove, was going in the wrong direction. His own direction—back 
to Renaissance art—may seem equally mistaken to our generation ; 
but every artist must build on something, and to regard Stevens merely 
as a child of the Renaissance, born out of the age to which by tempera- 
ment he belonged, is to underrate his genius. This is the main thesis 
of both Mr. Towndrow and of Mr. MacColl, whose preface to this 
book is yet another act of homage to the artist whom he has so con- 
sistently championed. Stevens’ life was a series of battles—against 
environment, poverty, ill-health, misunderstanding, and the stupidity 
of Government Commissions. That he should have been packed off 
to Italy alone and without a friend to welcome him when he was only 
fifteen years of age seems incredible ; even more astonishing was the 
way in which the country boy, who had only known the humdrum life 
of a small provincial town such as Blandford was and still is, not only 
fended for himself but discovered for himself with the surest instinct 
the secrets of the great masters. From the experiences of those nine 
years he emerged a tough, self-reliant character and a great artist, 
conscious of his powers. The pity is that Victorian England could 
not make better use of them. One superb masterpiece—the Wellington 
Memorial—on which he broke himself through overwork, will always 
remain. For the rest, it is largely due to Mr. MacColl that we have what 
we have—the lovely drawings, the few exquisite portraits, the chimney- 
piece saved from the dining-room at Dorchester House. All these 
are to be seen in the Stevens Room at the Tate, recently re-opened 
after having been closed for several years. But, as Mr. Towndrow 
points out, there must be much of Stevens’ work still unidentified and 
awaiting recognition, in spite of the ruthless way in which he destroyed 
what did not satisfy him. ‘This biography not only makes amends for 
the neglect from which Stevens has suffered ; it contains a good deal 
of new material, and gives a vivid portrait of a man whose reserve 
concealed a courageous and lovable nature. It also emphasises the 
wonderful versatility of an artist who was sculptor, painter, decorator, 
craftsman and designer in metals, and who might have been the architect 
of the Foreign Office instead of Sir Gilbert Scott. A. $. O. 














Riding For All, by R. S. Summerhays. (Bell, 3s. 6d.) 
THE name of the author can need little introduction to horse-lovers 
in this country, and that delightfully personal, not to say intimate, 
style of his must be known to many also from his previous books on the 
same subject as the present volume, such as ‘‘ The Elements of 
Riding.” ‘‘ Riding for All,” within its deliberately limited range, is well 
up to the standard of the others, and the conversational, friendly manner 
is well adapted to imparting knowledge without tears to the novice for 
whom it is primarily intended. All aspects of riding are dealt with, 
including some valuable hints on how to shine in gymkhanas and, I am 
glad to see, side-saddle riding ; and all through the instruction is based 
on acknowledged fundamental principles. The chief problem which 
faces the writer of a concise compendium of horse knowledge for the 
beginner is that of selection and elimination; and hard on the heels of 
that is the avoidance of assuming knowledge in the reader which he 
probably does not possess. I can safely say that Mr. Summerhays has 
overcome these two problems well, and has reduced a vast accumulation 
of knowledge and experience into 
well nigh its simplest form, and the 
result is an excellent introduction to 
horsemanship for the actual, and an 
encouragement to taste its pleasures 
for the prospective, beginner. 
C. 2. G..&. 

Burden of Tyre, by Margaret Iles. 

(Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) 
IT is never any use to read Miss 
Margaret Iles’ new book because you 
liked her old one: admirably, she 
refuses to stay put. So “ Burden of 
Tyre” is very different from “‘ Perry’s 
Cows.” But this time her new book 
is not only different; it puzzles and 
disappoints, although it is brilliant 
in imaginative strength. Life at sea, 
life as a down-and-out in London, 
life as a picker-up of dishonest trifles, 
life as a farm labourer: Miss Iles, in 
her own person, might have lived all 
these lives of her chief character, 
Paul. But the point is that she has 
used Paul to lead the lives; she has 
put incident, not character, first. 
And, as Arnold Bennett once wrote, 
of all the things that count in a 
novel, character counts most. Last 
time Miss Iles remembered that, and 
had a great success; this time she 
has forgotten it. SS 





A SELECTION FOR THE 
LIBRARY LIST. 

APPARITIONS AND HAUNTED Housgs, 
by Sir Ernest Bennett(Faber, 12s. 6d.); 
LovE FOR A Country, by Rom 
Landau (Nicholson and Watson, 
12s. 6d.); THE Lire oF Sir Epwarp 
CLARKE, by Derek Walker-Smith and 
Edward Clarke (Butterworth, 18s.). 
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A MORNING ON THE HOPSCOTCH FLATS 


A RUNNING 


S a result of my broadcast of Colonel 
Strikehard fishing the Sand Hole, I 
have been asked to go up to that 
gentleman’s moor in Sutherland, and 
give my impressions to CouNTRY LIFE 

of a day’s shooting by the Colonel and his friends, 
Admiral Hairt-Rigger and Sir Theophilus Bagham- 
fferret, the well known Harley Street surgeon. 
I have travelled up once more to the Highlands. 
This time my van is resting on a little knoll that 
enjoys a fine view of the celebrated Hopscotch 
Flats, the best “‘ dogging’ ground on Colonel 
Strikehard’s famous moor. I shall now take you 
over to myself on Hopscotch Flats. 

‘** Well, here we are, and what a day. Fleecy 
clouds racing each other over the purple heather. 
I have a very fine view of the flats, and any minute 
the Colonel and his party may appear over the 
top of the brae. ‘They must have started over 
an hour ago from the castle, and I hear that the 
Colonel has a wonderful new pony that his sister 
sent him, after it was retired from the milk round 
in Little Pickington. I hear, too, that the Admiral 
has brought his famous pointers Spot and Topsy 
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Sitting: Spot, Topsy, the dog-boy, the pony and McLean (in distance) 


with him from Aberdeenshire, and the Colonel Standing : Col. Strikehard, Sir Theophilus Bagham-fferret, F.R.C.S., 
has consented that his keeper, McTavish, shall McTavish, Admiral Hairt-Rigger 

handle them. A wonderful man with dogs is 

McTavish, as no doubt we shall see in a moment. Hullo! a mile away. Sir Theo has stopped ; he is sitting, and has said 


Hullo! There seems to be some sort of disturbance. Grouse 
are flying about all over the place. Ah! I can see the reason. 
There’s a dog after them. Looks like Spot through the glasses. 
Whichever it is, she or he is getting over the ground. My word, 
here comes the Colonel. Wicked to gallop that pony uphill. 
He is well up with the dog and hitting it with his stalking-stick. 
The dog’s down. Oo! what a hiding. Here comes the Admiral. 
By Jove, I shouldn’t like to be Sir Theo. The sailor has got his 
gun over his arm. He is covering McTavish nicely too. The 
old keeper is walking just alongside Sir Theo. He is saying some- 
thing which I can’t catch to the dog boy. Ah! I thought so— 
something about letting Spot loose. ‘The Colonel has dismounted. 
The pony has wandered on. Must be mindful of his milk round. 
McLean, the ghillie, has it by the bridle. He is calling it a ‘ Dairty 
beast.’ No, it’s Spot he’s addressing. What words. He has 
broken into Gaelic. Never mind. McTavish is bringing up 
Topsy. The guns are getting into positions behind him. They 
are ready. No, they are not. The Colonel’s gun has jammed. 
He has broken his nail. Hard luck! He has thrown it on the 
ground. McTavish has picked it up. The Colonel has it. They 
are off—at least, Topsy is. What a bitch to cover the ground. I 
can see her ranging away to the right. She is still ranging to the 
right. McTavish has blown his whistle. He blows again. One— 
two—three. There is something wrong. 'Topsy has disappeared 
into a deep corrie, well to the right (Square 9 on the plan). I 
can see her again now. Must be over a mile away. ‘The Admiral 
is calling her. ‘The Colonel is shouting at him, and so is Sir Theo. 
McTavish is on his hands and knees. He is groping in the 
heather. Perhaps he is searching for a white piece. No! He 
has dropped the whistle. I can just see Topsy through the glasses. 
She has stopped. She is pointing. McTavish has seen her. 
He has told the Colonel, who is telling the Admiral something 
about route marches—I just caught the words: ‘ That blasted 
dog might be all right on a quarter-deck.’ There is nothing for 
it. McTavish has ordered them to go to Topsy. They are 
away. Very slowly. Topsy is still pointing. Steady as a rock. 
The Admiral is saying: ‘Good lass,’ though he must be half 


that he will stand down this time and join the party at the next 
point. They are coming up to the point. Topsy very steady, 
very steady indeed. Their guns are ready. ‘The Admiral has 
his at the port. He is fingering his trigger. I hope there isn’t 
an accident. McTavish will get it in the back. ‘Topsy has 
looked round. So has McTavish. He has a good view of the 
Admiral’s barrels. He has crouched down behind a rock. Wise 
man! These old hands always know what to do in an emergency. 
Topsy is creeping forward. McTavish is patting her. He is 
saying : ‘ Steady, lass,’ so is the Admiral. ‘The Colonel is coming 
in from the right. Something has happened. He has his gun 
to his shoulder. He is going to fire. So is the Admiral. No! 
They have put down their guns. The Colonel has called Topsy 
something very rude. The Admiral is saying: ‘ Only the best 
dogs point at larks.’ 

“The dog boy has released Spot. He is ranging. He has 
come back to the dog boy and is pointing in his direction. No 
grouse again. McTavish thinks it is the boy’s hair grease that 
interests the dog. The Colonel has hit Spot again, with the 
barrels of his gun this time. McTavish has suggested that 
the gun may be loaded. He is too late. A shot. He has 
missed the dog, but the dog boy is rubbing his leg—his left 
leg, I think. He is crying. The Colonel is very red in the 
face. He has told the boy not to cry and has reminded him of 
Pathan snipers on the North-west Frontier. The boy is still 
crying. He is obviously out of action. Poor fellow! A nasty 
wound, too. Sir Theo is coming up. He is there, and has cut 
off the boy’s trousers with his knife. ‘The Colonel is furious. 
He will have to buy another pair. Sir Theo has now torn off a 
piece of the boy’s shirt and is bandaging his leg with it. McLean 
has arrived with the pony. They have put the boy on it, and he 
is off to the kennels. The Colonel will have to walk down. 
Serve him right. Topsy is pointing. Very steady. The guns are up. 


Ah! A _ beautiful covey (or should I say pack ?). Bang, bang ! 
There goes a runner. The Labrador has been released. He is 
after it. So are Spot and Topsy. What a race! Topsy is 


moving well, she is almost up with the Labrador. McTavish 
is running. So is McLean and the Admiral. 
—The Admiral is in the burn! He is very wet ! 








THE ADMIRAL IN THE BURN 


—What a chase! Spot has flushed a hare and is 
off. Topsy and the Labrador are fighting. 
ae They have caught the dogs and 
have decided to walk in line. It looks as if they 
are making for the Crealacharach Dhu. They are. 
There should be a great slaughter there. McTavish 
is doing a wonderful manceuvre. ‘There must be 
hundreds of birds in the corrie. They are coming 
up to them now. The air is full of birds. They 
are getting up again. Something has frightened 
them. Icansee whatitis. Lady Bagham-fferret 
and the two Miss Hairt-Riggers have appeared 
over the brow of the hill. The girls are wearing 
blue reefer trousers and yellow shirts. They 
have red and green scarves round their heads. 
They must think it is lunch-time. Her ladyship’s 
Pekingese is joining in the fun, and the girls 
have let loose their bull terrier. The Colonel 
is, I think, shouting at Topsy. No! It is Lady 
Bagham-fferret whom he is addressing. Reminds 
me of the day when his late wife rode between 
the ranks at the Royal Review at Delhi. The 
two dogs have found Spot, and now all three are 
munching. It must be that hare. It is.” R. B. 
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HIGHLAND GATHERINGS 


THE TECHNIQUE AND PSYCHOLOGY OF SCOTTISH GAME 


N interesting feature of the Scottish season is the 
series of Highland gatherings, of which the Braemar 
is the chief and the Inverness a good second. But 
many others are, in their way, equally interesting and 
just as enthusiastically supported locally. These gather- 

ings are primarily athletic contests, though perhaps of increasing 
importance as social functions and rallying points for Celtic culture 
and folk-lore. The traditional events which are the special features 
of the contests are ‘‘ tossing the caber,”’ “‘ throwing the hammer,”’ 
and “‘ putting the weight ’’—feats not so prominent in any other 
part of the British Isles. But the gathering of the clans, the 
stirring bagpipe music, and the fine Highland dancing make an 
equally strong appeal. To a stranger there is a remarkable fascina- 
tion in the inhabitants in groups, or in their threes and fours, 
or individually, wending their way over hill and valley to the 
rallying point, the music of the pipes adding to the charm. Even 
those people who have no great liking for bagpipe music near 
cannot resist the appeal of the distant strains of the tunes which 
through the centuries have stirred men’s souls. 

The Royal Braemar Gathering is to take place this year on 
September 7th, and bids fair to come up to its usual standard, 
and to attract the usual patronage. Its title ‘‘ Royal’’ had its 
origin in the interest Queen Victoria took in what was then a 
purely local festive day staged near her new Highland home at 
Balmoral. Successive sovereigns and members of the Royal 
Family have continued this interest, and the event has come to 
be one of the great social activities of the season. This interest 
of Royalty brings delight to their Highland peoples. 

Tossing the caber is a Scottish feat of skill, though research 
into social history shows that a similar exercise called ‘“ casting 
the bar ’’ was common in other parts of the British Isles in medieval 
times. The caber is a tree-trunk, and the name is derived from 
the Gaelic word “‘ cabor,’’ meaning a beam or pole. The length 
may vary from fifteen to twenty feet, and there are light and 
heavy weight cabers—they look very much like a telegraph pole. 
The “ tosser”’ holds the caber perpendicularly, with the smaller 
end grasped in his hands. It is of considerable weight, and the 
help of assistants is necessary to get it into position. The idea 
is to throw it in such a way that it turns completely over in the 
air and falis on the ground with the smaller end pointing in a 
direction opposite to the performer. To accomplish this the 
tosser takes a run when he has got the balance and is ready. At 
the right moment he gives it a hefty upward heave, and as the 
heavy top end begins to fall he endeavours to throw the light end 
upwards. If this is done satisfactorily, the light end continues 
its upward movement when the heavy end strikes the ground, and 
on reaching the perpendicular gracefully falls over. It is a moment 
of intense interest for spectators, and a good throw calls for the 
applause such a crowd of spectators give in right full measure. 

In Scotland the length of the throw of the caber is not the 
crucial matter. Points are given for ease and grace of throwing, 





A. J. STUART THROWING THE HAMMER 






GEORGE CLARKE TOSSING THE CABER AT 
INVERARY 


and the style counts equally with the distance and directness of 
the fall. This is the old Highland tradition. The feats of William 
Perrie and Dr. C. Ross are talked about wherever men meet for 
the games. They were champion throwers of the ’eighties and 
’nineties of last century. Scotsmen who have settled in America 
introduced the exercise there, but, unfortunately, the length of 
the throw has become the deciding factor, and this seems to detract 
from the scientific basis of the throw and the old Highland ideas. 
It is so much a feat in which the manner of throwing gives a 
greater reason for admiration than the mere result of muscular 
effort. In recent years the writer has seen some magnificent 
throws by E. Anderson and G. Clarke. People now seem to get 
more pleasure out of the light caber throwing, as there is more 
scope for scientific tosses which cause one to hold the breath 
during the tense moment when it is poised in the air and the 
direction of the fall still uncertain. In the heavy event there 
are many failures to get the caber over at all, and when it is done 
the perfect fall is rare. 

Hammer-throwing is an exercise which has always figured 
in rural sports. The upper classes in England were at one time 
much attracted to it. A poet of the sixteenth century regarded 
it as a sport fit ‘‘ for kings and princes,”’ and Hollinshed and Hall 
in their historical writings record that Henry VIII retained 
hammer-throwing among his favourite amusements long after he 
came to the Throne, and there are many other references to skill 
in throwing the hammer. Rustics used also the axle-tree. By 
the seventeenth century the sport lost its appeal to the higher 
classes, and Peacham says that it was an exercise only fitted to 
soldiers in camp, and not becoming of nobility. If he could see 
the latest free exercises and games of soldiers in camp, he would 
probably revise his ideas and say the exercises of soldiers might 
well be followed by the nobility. At medizval fairs the sport was 
popular, but in course of time it survived only in isolated places 
like the Highlands. 

At the Scottish games there are light hammers of sixteen 
pounds and heavy ones of twenty-two pounds, but the tendency 
is to pay less attention to brawn and more to the scientific throw. 
Clarke and Stuart have shown some good performances. At 
Aboyne the latter once threw the light hammer 125ft. 3ins., to 


_ the delight of all; but the hopes that he might beat his own 


record next day at Braemar were not realised, as he only succeeded 
in a throw of 116ft. r}ins. It is curious to notice that the technique 
for the different weights is not the same. 

Clarke’s performance in recent years in throwing the weight 
by ring includes two outstanding feats of muscle control and judg- 
ment. They were a throw of 76ft. 4ins. at Aboyne with the 
28lb. weight, and 41ft. 4}ins. at Braemar with the 56lb. 
Distance may be exceeded, but it is doubtful whether action 
could ever be improved on. 

Putting the light and heavy stones and the 16lb. iron ball 
are popular events. As an old thrower of “ the shot,” as we call 
it in the south, I was much interested in this exercise of skill. 
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In the study where I am typing this there are two “‘ paper-weights ” 
brought from Braemar. They are round stones from Royal Dee 
that were rejected by the throwers, but to the casual observer 
identical with those used in the sports. There is something rather 
fascinating in the truly rural sports which can be carried out on 
almost any ground without expensive apparatus, and, indeed, as 
in this case, by using a ball of granite picked up after it had been 
shaped by the roaring torrent of winters and the ripples of summers 
over long periods of years. That used at Braemar must be as 
near as possible 22lb. in weight, and a throw of nearly 32ft. was 
the result when the writer was closely watching Anderson on one 
occasion. The delicate poise, the movements in the thrust 
suggestive of the spring of a wild animal, and the perfect com- 
bination of forces which finally cause the stone to hurtle through 
the air, hold the spectators spellbound. Then the deep silence is 
broken by tremendous cheering as the thud is heard on the grass. 
A Highlander in kilt and tartan leisurely saunters out to measure 
the throw, and generally the result when declared calls forth a 
second mighty cheer. 

Finally, in the heavy events comes wrestling, the Cumberland 
style being in favour. George Clarke of Grange, a former Dundee 
policeman, a man of heavy-weight fame in the north, put up the 
best show when I was a witness, but others ran him pretty close. 

Many of these old traditional games were part of the hero’s 
education in Roman times. Wrestling particularly was highly 
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esteemed by the ancients and figured in the Olympic contests. 
It would be all for the good of youth if we could get back to the 
idea of games that prevailed in the age of chivalry, which is much 
in keeping with the best features of the Highland performances. 
Team games are very valuable from every point of view, but they 
are not a substitute for individual contests in the training of the 
body and control of the mind. They are both necessary and com- 
plementary to one another. A man must be able to take his stand 
as an individual and also be able to fit into a team and pull his 
full weight. There is hope that one result of the present Militia 
training which may have a happy influence on the countryside is 
that the so-called “free physical training without apparatus ” 
and the games connected therewith may serve to stimulate interest 
and to revive the old-time performances on the village greens. 
It is the one serious mass attempt that has been made in this 
country to substitute for the old idea of muscle development the 
loosening of the limbs and the quickening of the mind, and is 
based on the highest psychological and physiological principles. 
The Highland games typify the same idea. The great point about 
them, where they have survived and where they have been revived, 
is that they can be carried out with the materials at hand—the 
stone from the river, the tree-trunk from the wood, the hammer 
of the artisan. No special field or other elaborately prepared 
ground is necessary, and such exercises are supreme in their 
simplicity. W. L. JULYAN. 


GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


A SPLENDID FAILURE 


OST of us, with the noteworthy exception (unless I 
do him an injustice) of Mr. John Ball, have just 
once holed in one, but we have not done it when 
we were in any real sense trying to do it. This 
distinction belongs only to the very few who, having seen their 
enemy hole his tee shot, have remarked: “‘ Oh, well, I’ve this 
for the half,” and have then holed likewise. I believe that in 
the United States there are such things as “‘ hole-in-one contests,” 
and it is from that country that there comes the story of the man 
who betted that he would hole in one. It is in the August number 
of the American magazine “Golf,” and I found it so entertaining 
that I venture to retell it here. 
The hero of this gallant effort is a young professional, 
by name Gonder, of Michigan City. He had never done a 
hole in one, whereas a friend of his, a player who normally takes 
a hundred or so to go round, had holed the tenth in one. More- 
over, the friend had added insult to injury by doing it with a 
spoon, although the hole was only 136yds. long. So in a rash 
moment Mr. Gonder declared that anyone could do the thing 
were he given time and shots. The friend answered: “I have 
twenty-five dollars that says you can’t ace the tenth before you 
collapse.” ‘Thus the match was made, and if I described Mr. 
Gonder as trying to do that tenth hole in one, I did not over- 
state the facts. He kept going for sixteen hours and had 1,817 
shots at it before he gave in, his ambition still unsatisfied. 
Now for a few details. He used his No. 6 iron and had 
tape wound round his grip, as I suppose for the sake of his 
hands. In order to spare the teeing ground he played off 
coconut matting, and he wore out two mats. He began at the 
comparatively leisurely hour of a quarter past ten on a June 
morning and hit off his first fifty shots in a quarter of an hour. 
The nearest of those fifty was within a yard of the hole ; he was 
getting the range, and thus encouraged he seems to have gone 
straight ahead till 5.30, when he had hit 941 shots and thought 
he should like some food. After a rest he went at it again 
hammer and tongs, and between eight and nine o’clock the hole 
was floodlit. At nine he had another rest, and then persisted 
till twenty minutes to three in the morning. Then, with a 
“knot ”’ in the muscles of his left calf, a sore back, and a blistered 
left hand, he thought he had had enough and gave in. He is a 
fine fellow, and I wish he had done it. Moreover, he seems 
to be still of opinion that he could have done it if he had had the 
“breaks,” and the flag-stick appears to have behaved in a 
thoroughly malignant manner. ‘Three times his ball hit the 
stick ; once it bounced three inches away, once two, and once 
one and a half. I think that he would be entitled to say that 
at any rate one of those balls would have gone in, had the flag 
not been there. On the other hand, the friend of the wager 
would equally be entitled to say that the flag-stick was one of 
the allies in which he trusted when he made the bet. I wonder, 
by the way, if the player ever thought of availing himself of 
Rule 32, which lays down that either party is entitled to have 
the flag-stick removed at any time. The cruellest blows of all 
seem to have befallen at the very end, after the 1,700 mark had 
been passed. Twice the ball actually went into the hole and 
“ flipped out.” One further thing he says which is interesting, 
namely, that even when he became tired he did not have to force 
his shots at all ; his swing felt as good at the end as it did when 


he started. He must have a very good swing, and he must 
be a very fit young gentleman. 

Fired by his example, one of Gonder’s pupils tried for his 
one on a Chicago course, and he was luckier, for he did it with 
his eight hundred and fifth shot. America has an affection— 
to me not wholly intelligible—for ‘“ marathon ” contests of this 
kind, and perhaps this hole-in-one-getting record will be eagerly 
sought after. Incidentally, in the same number of “ Golf ” I came 
across a Claim for a record for the number of holes played in a 
day. An undergraduate of the North-western University, 
called Franco, played 301 holes in a day and, what is more, he 
did those holes in a score elegantly described as “ sub-par.” 
Unfortunately, his record will not pass the authorities, because he 
went round the course on a “‘ motor-scoot.”’ Therein, no doubt, he 
showed sense, but perhaps he would have shown still more sense 
by staying athome. However, if people enjoy doing these things, 
it is one of the virtues of democracy that nobody attempts to stop 
them. I remember a poor gentleman years ago who used to go 
round the course with his keeper. He dug a little trench across 
the fairway at the fifth hole to mark for ever his record drive, 
and nobody attempted to stop him from doing even that. 

To return for a moment to my persevering young hero 
from Michigan City, I have now done what I ought doubtless 
to have done before, namely, looked at that invaluable com- 
pendium of knowledge ‘“ The Golfer’s Handbook.” I see 
there that in 1932 there assembled at the Salisbury County 
Club, New York, no fewer than 217 golfers, amateur and pro- 
fessional, each of whom had at one time or another holed in one. 
Each of them now had five shots apiece at a short hole, in the 
effort to do it again. That makes 1,085 shots all told, and not 
one of them found the hole. Whether mathematicians can 
deduce from this piece of statistics the odds against a man holing 
his tee shot I do not know, nor whether the odds are longer 
against 217 men with their five shots apiece or one man playing 
the whole 1,085. As a result of his exhaustive and painful re- 
searches Mr. Gonder thinks that the odds are no more than 1,500 
or 2,000 to I against a good player doing a hole in one. ‘The 
newspapers, which turned out on this occasion to be right, or at 
any rate more right than he was, put the odds more gloomily 
at 5,900 to 1. It is not, in any case, a bet I propose to make, 
not merely because I do not want to lose 5,900 pennies and 
still less shillings, but because I should get so tired of seeing 
the gentleman trying to do it. I cannot help thinking that the 
ball travels too much on the wings of chance for any odds to be 
calculable. Sandy Herd has done nineteen ones, Harry 
Vardon only did a single one, and Mr. Ball, as I said, I believe 
truly, has never done it at all. Is there any mathematical law 
that can reconcile these undoubted facts? I daresay there is, 
but I am so very stupid at sums. Meanwhile, more power to 
Mr. Gonder’s elbow and may he soon do his one when he is 
not trying. I hope it will be at a blind hole, when he is conscious 
of having hit a very good one and his disappointment is the more 
bitter when he sees the green void of balls. I will let him hunt 
a little before, almost in despair, he looks inside the hole and 
there—oh, astonishing circumstance! oh, passion of joy and 
relief !—there nestles the ball. He will then be eligible for 
hole-in-one contests, and the sixteen hours and the one thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen shots will no longer seem wasted, 
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A FISHERMAN’S DIARY 


CRAYFISH—WHITE HORSES—FAILING SIGHT 


HIS time last year, almost to the 
day, I returned from an evening’s 
fishing in Sweden to find a kraftd 
or cray-fish feast spread out on 
the dining-room table. There were 
several hundreds of these fresh-water rela- 
tions of the lobster set upon a mighty 
platter, and about the table stood bottles 
of Schnapps—a necessary part of the 
feast ; for, as a doctor, who was present, 
suggested, the spirit, besides warming the 
heart, counteracted the after-effects of 
eating such a quantity of crustaceans. To 
be exact, I think that I accounted for forty 
of the kraftds, with no ill results. The 
cray-fish are boiled with dill, a garden 
herb. Each diner seizes his choice from 
the communal plate, and there is much 
competition in securing the males, which 
are larger than the females. Having secured 
one, the eater removes the legs, pierces the 
body and sucks behind the head. I was 
told that it was impolite not to make much 
noise. The more noise that is made, the 
better pleased is the host, and so we sucked, 
and this accomplished, those who knew the 
system ate the claws and left the bodies, 
in a neat pile, until the end. The crayfish 
as food is taken seriously in Sweden, and 
plates specially designed from which to eat 
them are for sale in the shops. The crayfish 
(Astacus fluviatilis) frequents many of our 
rivers and streams. I came across them 
first in the Coln at Winson. My host’s 
small boy, armed with a minnow net, was 
scooping them out as they sidled across 
the bed of the river. I was allowed to 
try my hand, and a glorious afternoon was 
spent in outmanceuvring the crayfish, but 
the sizes of the catch were small, and when 
cooked (for breakfast !) they resembled large 
prawns. After this we learnt better, al- 
though the original method still provided 
(and provides) the young with thrilling 
entertainment. The most usual means of 
capture is to secure a large iron hoop, attach 
to it fine-meshed netting, slightly sunk 
below the rim level, tie four strings, after 
the manner of scales in a bank, fasten 
these together, and tie to this point a piece 
of cord, which is attached to a pole (see 
illustration). The contraption is baited 
with “ high ” meat or fish, and at sundown 
is lowered very gently into the water. When 
it is dark the engine is withdrawn—it 
must be pulled up vertically: to facilitate 
this the Continental system of using a 
forked stick is used—and the catch removed. 
As many as fifty are caught at a time, the 
small ones being returned unharmed to the 
water. I know of a garden on 
the banks of the Kennet which, 


on mornings in the crayfish 
season, would smell strongly 
of kipper or hunks of meat, 


rotting in the late summer sun. 
The moon should be full for 
the operations, for then the cray- 
fish (in eel-clotting language) are 
said “to run.” The Swedish 
manner of cooking them in dill is 
to be recommended, and I wonder 
if this is tried here. In few gar- 
dens, I expect, is the plant grown. 
Like the lobster, the crayfish turns 
red when boiled. In the water 
they are to be found in holes and 
under stones, and, if diligent 
search be made, can be caught 
with the hands. This I have done, 
but do not recommend it to those 
who, when bathing, fear the crab, 
as the sensation of picking up a 
specimen is much the same as 
that felt by the toes of the paddler. 
It is desirable to clasp them behind 
the head, so that their pincers 
cannot come into play. When 
alarmed, the crayfish steps back 
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smartly to the rear, its legs working 
feverishly. Since they need plenty of 
oxygen, the theory of Cardan that they 
only exist in the purest water is probably 
correct. They catch and tear their food 
with their pincers. The eggs are laid in 
the autumn and stick to the underparts 
of the female, as do the ova of lobsters. 
They are, from now onwards for a month, 
at their best for catching and eating. They 
provide food for certain fish. Eels are 
said to enjoy them, but I have no personal 
evidence of this. 

In France and Belgium, where I have 
had some experience of the crayfish (écre- 
visse), the capture of them is taken more 
seriously and the contrivance is slightly 
more elaborate, the net shutting auto- 
matically when it is raised from the water. 
It is called a balance a écrevisses, a most 
suitable name, because of its resemblance 
to the scales, as I have already suggested. 
It is also known as a raquette, suchette or 
plateau. it is lowered in places where 
there are roots of trees. As many as twenty 
balances are set and pulled up in turn. 
In France a bright light has been used to 
attract the écrevisses. ‘There is another 
appliance, called baguette ou pince a écrevisse. 
This is made of hazel or other wood, in 
the shape of pincers baited ; it is held in 
front of the holes where écrevisses hide and, 
when they seize the meat, they are brought 
to the surface, caught in the prongs. Pre- 
sumably it resembles large sugar-tongs. 
One other weapon is used. This comprises 
a thick stick with spikes along it. These 
are baited, and the unwary écrevisse impales 
himself upon them. 

The crayfish, like the lobster, has the 
power of reproducing limbs lost in battle 
or accident. They are often caught with 
one claw much larger than the other. They 
can live out of water for some time. A damp 
rag is recommended as the best means of 
covering for transport. This is the season 
for catching this plucky little fellow, who 
never turns his back en an enemy and always 
faces the foe. He must surely be the 
master of rear-guard tactics. Catch a 
quantity, buy a bottle of Schnapps, and 
feast, for now is the time. 


WHITE HORSES 
It was in Ireland, in County Mayo 
by the singing bridge of Corrick, that I 
first heard the superstition that a dead 
white horse, thrown into the river, would 
prevent the salmon from running above 
the place where its body rested on the bed 
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of the river. This idea was, and perhaps 
is still, mythically common among the old 
ghillies on the Wye. The reason for it 
or its effectiveness I have not yet ascer- 
tained, but in Norway (so Frank Buckland 
told us) the peasants used an ingenious ruse 
to make salmon stop in a particular pool 
which they had a right to net, with, it 
seems, some success. "They would place a 
square of boards, painted white, if possible 
at a bend of the river just above the pool. 
Their view was that the salmon imagined 
that the white boards were an impassable 
waterfall, but Buckland’s own theory im- 
plies that the fish thought that the whiteness 
portrayed some ghostly thing, of which 
they were afraid. I was once talking to a 
ghillie on the Blackwater about this 
phenomenon, and he assured me that when 
poachers wished to stroke-haul salmon in 
a certain stretch of the river, they would 
place across it a bright strand of copper 
wire. This the fish would not pass, so that 
it was easier to manceuvre them into posi- 
tion. Milton wrote of ‘Death . . . on 
his pale horse,” so perhaps the fish have a 
like idea—that the presence of the white 
horse is a portent of their demise, if they 
should approach. I have, since my first 





introduction to the superstition, heard 
ghillies, watching disconsolately salmon 
“Ah! 


running through their beat, say: 
We would need to find a white horse to 
put across the river.” Buckland went so 
far as to suggest that the Norwegian plan 
should be used to warn off salmon from 
mills where they might be injured. What- 
ever the cause, whatever the effect, the 
notion is amusing, and one of those local 
beliefs that are encountered by fishermen. 


FAILING SIGHT 


Last week I met an elderly gentleman. 
He was trout fishing, and we had a con- 
versation. The light was fast disappearing, 
and we talked of the difficulties of the older 
generation in finding flies and put them on 
during the evening rise. My companion 
had, however, no difficulty in finding any 
fly which he might require. His eyesight, 
he admitted, was poor, but he had about 
him in various pockets such a selection of 
boxes— all of a different size and shape— 
that he only had to feel in the appropriate 
pocket for the correctly shaped container 
and he could produce immediately the fly 
for which he was searching. Each box 
contained only flies of one pattern. Having 
found the fly, there was the difficulty of 
putting it on. Although he had, attached 
to his buttonhole, one of those 
torches, complete with magnify- 
ing glass, that can be obtained at 
any tackle dealer’s, he told me that 
lyf he rarely used it; for he had 
Uf, become so accustomed to the tying- 
on of trout flies with the Turle 
knot that he could do it without 
looking. Since, in the dark, when 
sea trout fishing, I too have become 
accustomed to a like practice, we 
were both agreed that those who 
put on small flies with a “ figure 
of eight’ must have had a bad 
upbringing piscatorially, as it is 
more complicated, though, natur- 
ally, when large sea trout or salmon 
flies are to be knotted to the cast, 
the ‘“‘ figure of eight”? is much 
“surer.” Many have to wear glasses 
when fishing, and I heard the 
piteous story of an angler who 
could see not at all without his 
glasses. He was seen to drop 
them into the water, and his 
subsequent blind groping until 
assistance arrived had to be seen 
to be believed. 

Roy BEDDINGTON. 
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SHOOTING TOPICS 


PUTTING A GUN TOGETHER—PARTRIDGE PROSPECTS 


FRIEND who has shot for many 
years came over to see me, 
bringing with him a gun which, 
he said, was mystifying him. He 
could not get it together, try as 

he would. He was a little uncertain whether 
it was the fault of the gun or his own fault. 
He was not much good at mechanical things, 
but thought I might be able to help. The 
explanation was quite simple. It was an 
ejector gun, and it had been put away in 
its case at the end of last season by his 
chauffeur. The latter 
had evidently fired both 
locks when the gun was 
in parts for cleaning. 
With the cocking levers 
in this discharged posi- 
tion it was impossible 
to put the fore-end on 
the gun. The remedy 
is to force down the 
cocking levers to the 
cocked position, and 
this is best done by 
pressing them down 
against a hard bit of 
wood, such as the edge 
of an oak shelf, by using 
the stock as a lever. 
Some of the older 
actions have a “ press- 
in” type of cocking 
lever, but in principle 
the usual explanation of 
a gun which “ will not 
put together”’ is this 
simple trouble. It is 
easy tocure, butrequires 
both knack and con- 
siderable effort. Asa 
matter of fact, our 
double-barrelled guns 
give very little mechanical trouble when 
compared with the complex mechanismof the 
automatic and repeating shotguns popular 
in the United States. With some of these 
the process of taking a gun into two pieces 
for carriage involves a series of complex 
operations which take quite a long time. A 
fall or a knock while cleaning may burr over 
some edge of the rather intricate machining, 
so that it is difficult to re-assemble the gun, 
and, fiddle as you will, you cannot get the 
interrupted screw of barrel, breech and 
action body to engage. It takes very little 
to put those guns out of action, and any 
attempt to force them simply makes the 
damage worse. The more modern types 
show a considerable degree of improvement 
in this respect over their predecessors, 
but even so are still fairly complex. 


CARTRIDGE-BAGS AND LOADERS 

The two main considerations about a 
cartridge-bag are that, first, it should be 
quite waterproof ; second, that the opening 
should be wide enough to accommodate 
without constraint a full-sized man’s hand 
grasping a couple of cartridges. One always 
considers cartridge-bags as made to some 
standard, but at a shoot last season a keeper 
who often acted as loader showed me that 
out of the six bags in use, three had rela- 
tively small openings which caused delay 
in drawing out cartridges. There have been 
various devices evolved to allow loaders 
quicker access ; one of the best was a sort 
of wire rackwork like a miniature bottle- 
rack, in which cartridges were arranged 
with their bases all facing the same way. 
This rackwork occupied a square leather 
case fitted with a shoulder-strap, and it 
had a hinged stiff lid which hung down 
when opened and gave access to the whole 
affair. It was practical and excellent for 
use in butts, though it had the obvious 
disadvantage of greater bulk for capacity 
than the ordinary cartridge-bag and slightly 


more weight. The gun who used it was an 
exceptionally quick shot, and his own man 
always loaded for him. He told me that 
the device was only a time-saver with a 
man trained to use it. If his man was not 
with him, most loaders found the time-saving 
device slower than their usual system. 
For the man who shoots without a loader 
and with a single gun, various devices have 
been evolved. Some like a cartridge-belt 
with spring clips, an affair which I have 
always found rather noisy. There is also 





A HOPEFUL BROOD 


a sort of double tube with a clip at the end 
which presents you with a pair of cartridges 
ready positioned to be loaded into the gun. 
This seems sensible, but it means the 
restriction of a fairly heavy bandolier. 
Actually, I suppose, ninety per cent. of 
shooters load from their coat pocket—and 
it is, I think, as quick and convenient a 
way as there is. 


GUN FIT AND RECOIL 

The shape of a gun stock has more 
than a little to do with the degree of recoil 
We experience, and one’s opinion of a 
cartridge may be quite wrong if it is fired 
in an unfamiliar gun or one which is not 
quite a right fit. I used, the other day, a 
borrowed gun but my own cartridges, and 
was surprised to find that they had very 
much more apparent recoil. The gun I 
had borrowed was close enough to my own 
measurements, and it only differed from 
my own in that it was less dropped and 
the face of the butt of a different curve. 
Actually it was five ounces heavier than 
my own gun, but it seemed to have far 
more recoil. I was fairly certain that if I 
had to do a day’s partridge driving with that 
gun I should get a bad gun headache—a 
thing I have not had for years. I said this 
to the owner, and he said: “‘ That’s funny ! 
I do get a gun headache as arule!” ‘Later, 
he is going to have a day with one of my 
guns which appears to fit him, and if it 
does he will have his stock altered to those 
measurements. It is always a puzzle to 
me why people will go on shooting with 
guns which are so far from being a fit 
that they are actively uncomfortable, yet 
every year one sees people who continue 
to shoot with guns which give them bruised 
faces, bruised second fingers, or gun head- 
aches. I am a believer in anti-recoil heel- 
pads, and I think that they are really useful 
when one snaps a shot without getting the 
gun quite properly to the shoulder. It is 


admittedly a trick one should not do, but 
it occasionally happens when snap-shooting 
at rabbits in thick cover. 


A SHOT CONCENTRATOR DEVICE 

There is always an attraction about 
trying to extend the practical range of a 
shotgun beyond its standard of forty yards. 
A full choke will shoot fairly closely at 
sixty yards, but this is the limit for even 
large shot, though the latter can kill (but 
not pattern consistently) at even longer 
ranges. One of the 
earliest devices was the 
Eley wire concentrator 
which was used _ in 
muzzle - loading days. 
This was a fine-meshed 
wire netting case 
wrapped in cartridge 
paper, and was loaded 
with shot and sawdust. 
The idea was that the 
whole projectile flew as 
one and that separation 
of the charge did not 


take place till it had 
travelled some forty 
yards like a_ bullet. 


The device was popular, 
but inevitably irregular 
in its action, for it was 
impossible to foretell 
where the charge would 
begin to disintegrate. 
Similar devices, such as 
embedding shot’ in 
tallow or using bees- 
waxed shot, have been 
used by wildfowlers. 
Recently the idea has 
cropped up in a new 
form. An American has 
been experimenting with shot charges 
pressure-moulded in one ofthe resin plastics. 
It is claimed that he has evolved a sort of 
bakelite which is completely reduced to pow- 
der by the initial shock of the discharge, but 
which still retains a capacity for holding the 
shot together in a compact body during its 
fl.ght over the first thirty or so yards of 
the range, after which the shot begin to 
spread. Accurate shooting and _ good 
pattern are claimed at one hundred yards. 
I do not think that this novelty will prove 
any better than the old beeswax or wire- 
netting concentrator dodges, but I should 
not be surprised to see plastics in some 
form or another in cartridges in the future. 
They are beginning to make mixtures which 
are almost as good as metal, and a plastic 
or partly “ plastic’ is a possibility of the 
future. 


HOPE FOR THE PARTRIDGE 
SEASON 


The partridge season should, if the 
weather holds, open with some prospects 
of being an early one. The harvest is 
good and cutting has been early, and the 
stubbles are being quickly cleared of 
sheaves. ‘The prospects are patchy but 
not bad in areas which were not storm- 
swept. Unfortunately, the storm front was 
wide, and in some areas there are few birds, 
but even so birds will spread in from 
luckier areas. Where there is a good stock 
it should be a good year, for there are no 
serious reports of disease. A car journey 
on a fine day from Sussex to Devon did not 
show any very encouraging display of birds, 
but reports from parts of East Anglia are 
quite hopeful. ‘To the relief of most people, 
rabbit disease has made its appearance in 
many counties and may soon reduce the 
rabbit population to well below normal. 
A spell of wet or cool weather will probably 
hasten its spread. A. Bc. &. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A FORGOTTEN BATTLEFIELD ; 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The scene of Cheriton fight is another 
English battlefield not mentioned by Mr. 
Moorhouse in his article in your issue of July 
2znd. To-day a cheerful calm pervades the 
delightful piece of country between Alton and 
Winchester ; and Lamborough or “ Lamberry ” 
field, near the picturesque little village of 
Cheriton and the River Itchen, suggests a haunt 
of ancient peace instead of a hotly contested 
combat, waged for many hours on a fine March 

day less than three hundred years ago. 

The night of March 28th, 1644, was spent 
by the Royalist troops under Lords Hopton 
and Forth, and the Parliamentary army under 
Sir William Waller, on the downs so near to 
each other that they could hear each other, 
although the thick mist prevented their seeing 
anything. Two hours after sunrise, on the 
29th, the fog rolled away, and Hopton, knowing 
delays were dangerous, as the Royalist army 
was deteriorating as fast as the Roundheads 
were increasing in efficiency, determined to 
attack. Lord Forth was laid up at Alresford 
with a well earned attack of gout (his intemper- 
ance was notorious), and when Hopton sent 
for him, he merely asked for a pack of cards, 
and seemed unaware that his presence was 
needed at Cheriton. But a second and more 
alarming account of how the day was going 
roused him, and he immediately joined the 
Royalists ; he was wounded, but, like Hopton, 
got to Basing House, at the end of the day, 
in safety. ake 

By a curious coincidence, the two armies 
had chosen the same “ field word,” namely, 
“God with us,” but when Waller heard it 
he changed his to “Jesus bless us”; and 
when the tide of battle had turned, near the 
end of the day, he again changed it to “ Glory 
to God alone!” At one time the day seemed 
to be going badly for Waller; he was himself in 
great danger, as he and three of his men got 
isolated, and the General lost his helmet, but 
he managed “by great exertions” to rally 
his men. 

By nightfall that day the surrounding 
villages heard the Cavaliers cry, ** The kingdom 
is lost! The kingdom is lost!” as they fled 
to Alton and Basing House. Haslerigg’s men, 
known as “lobsters,” took part in a very 
successful cavalry charge, which greatly helped 
to win the day for Parliament. The 
opposing forces numbered about 
10,000 men on each side, and it is 
believed that the losses were about 
1,400 Royalists killed and wounded 
and about 900 Roundheads. 

The Roundhead cavalry had 
bivouaced in a field which came to 
be known as ‘Horse Garrison 
Field.”’” The Royalist artillery is 
supposed to have given the name 
‘* Gunners’ Castle”? to some cot- 
tages in the vicinity. “ Butcher’s 
Close,” near Ovington, is said to 
be so named from having been the 
spot where the Commissary col- 
lected and slaughtered the cattle to 
feed the Royalist troops previous 
to the battle. Tradition says the 
hollow way (probably the lane lead- 
ing from Sutton Scrubbs to Cheri- 
ton) was the scene of such desperate 
fighting that it ran with blood— 
like the Cock Beck after Towton. 
It is believed to have been here 
that the King’s kinsman, Lord John 
Stewart, second brother of the 
Duke of Richmond, was mortally 
wounded by Colonel John Mel- 
drum, after having been wounded 
six times and having two horses 
killed under him that day. ; 

As the Royalists in their 
retreat passed through Alresford, 
some inhabitants of which were 
supposed to have Puritan sym- 
pathies, they set fire to the town 
at both ends; but only four or 
five houses were burnt, thanks to 
the Parliamentary troops, who 
came up in time to help to put 
the fires out. The inhabitants of 
the surrounding villages were, 
according to custom, warned to 
tend the wounded and bury the 
dead. Some were buried in a 
corner of Cheriton Churchyard, 
and there are mounds in Cheriton 
Wood where others were buried, 
including, according to rustic 


tradition, three generals; more were interred 
in the already existing mound, probably 
prehistoric, in Lamborough Field.—L. E. 
O’HANLON oF ORrIOR. 


“ THE SILHOUETTIST’S ART” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—As soon as I saw in Country Lire of 
August 19ththe photograph of an old silhouette, 
sent by F. Clive de Paula and attributed to 
“Samuel Mitford” [sic.], I was reminded 
of various very similar groups done by Samuel 
Metford (1810-96), whom I well remember in 
Somerset, for he was a sort of cousin and, 
incidentally, the brother of a great-aunt of 
mine, a brilliantly clever woman, two of whose 
daughters are still living. One of these, Mrs. 
Honora E. Thompson, wrote ‘“‘ The Life of 
Joseph Metford, 1776-1863” in the Journal 
of the Friends’ Historical Society, 1928, 
pages 33-50. ‘There we read in a footnote: 
“Samuel Metford (1810-1896) was a great 
maker of silhouettes, his work being found in 
numerous Friends’ books. There is a full- 
length silhouette of Samuel Capper by S. M. 
in ‘The Diaries of Edward Pease, 1907.’” 
Samuel Metford, who was fond of playing the 
jew’s-harp, never married; for a long time he 
lived at Congresbury, near Yatton, and he 
was in the habit of taking a morning dip in 
the River Yeo throughout the greater part of 

his long life—H. Stuart THOMPSON. 


“EVENING PRIMROSES ON THE 
LANCASHIRE COAST” 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Your correspondent’s remarks on the 
wild evening primroses on the Lancashire coast 
at St. Anne’s are interesting, for a much more 
extensive area of their colonisation was recently 
examined by a joint field-meeting of the Mersey- 
side and Manchester Branches of the British 
Empire Naturalists’ Association, which I had 
the pleasure of guiding over the private enclosed 
parts of the Lancashire duneland at Ainsdale. 
For a long time the prevailing species on these 
West Lancashire dunes was the American alien 
(Enothera biennis and (£nothera Lamarkiana ; 
but in recent years Enothera odorata, a garden 
escape, has supplanted the former species and 
is now the commonest. In an interesting paper 
in the Transactions of the Manchester Literary 
and _,Philosophical Society, written just before 





“LORD RIVERS ET SES AMIS,” A SPORTING PICTURE 


BY J. L. AGASSE 


the War, Mr. Charles Bailey described the 
colonisation of the dunes at St. Anne’s with 
(Enothera Lamarkiana, which, as De Vries 
had shown in his famous experiments in 
Holland, was formed by the doubling of the 
chromosomes in a hybrid, which thus became 
fertile and a new species. In recent years the 
new colonist—odorata—has produced hybrids 
on the West Lancashire dunes which, we 
suspect, have also doubled their chromosomes 
and become fertile. Evidence is being col- 
— to substantiate this extremely interesting 
act. 

It should be noted that the evening prim- 
rose probably colonised the West Lancashire 
dunes before any other part of Britain, its 
spread up the coast being encouraged by the 
opening of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, which distributed its seeds. These 
flowers also grow wild on the Wirral dunes on the 
other side of the Mersey, and on the sandhills 
near Rhyl, North Wales, but in nothing like 
the numbers to be seen at Ainsdale and St. 
Anne’s. The St. Anne’s colonies were formerly 
much more extensive until building occupied 
many of the old colonies described by Bailey. 
I have also found CEnothera biennis growing 
wild on the Burton marshes of the Dee, between 
Burton and Parkgate-—Eric Harpy. 


MR. WOMBWELL AND THE WEST 
GATE, CANTERBURY 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—In your Note headed “A Way Round 
Conway” in the issue of August 12th, you 
refer to Mr. Bostock being unable to get the 
large caravans of his menagerie through the 
West Gate of Canterbury, and relate how he 
applied to the Mayor and Corporation to have 
the gate pulled down, and how its removal 
was only saved by the Mayor’s casting vote. 
Instead of Mr. Bostock, it should have read 
“Mr. George Wombwell,” as the Bostocks 
were not connected with the Wombwell 
Menagerie until 1839, and this incident was 
before that period. The Bostocks have been 
favoured on many occasions by the various 
corporations in the towns and cities they have 
visited during their long career, but they never 
had the audacity to ask for the removal of 
such an important and _ historical structure 


as the West Gate of Canterbury. I have 
heard my parents speak of this many 
times. You also refer to the sus- 


pension bridge at Conway. We 
crossed this several times with our 
complete menagerie, but I might 
mention that our largest wagon 
only cleared it by about two inches, 
and the same applies to the Menai 
Bridge over to Anglesey.—E. H. 
Bostock (Proprietor of Bostock and 
Wombwell’s Menagerie from 1888 
until it closed in January, 1932). 
[We regret having attributed 
to Mr. Bostock the part played by 
Mr. Wombwell in the episode that 
so nearly effected the removal of 
the West Gate at Canterbury.—Eb.] 


ENGLISH SPORTING 
PICTURES AT GENEVA 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I thought it might interest 
you to reproduce the enclosed 
sporting picture by Agasse. It 
belongs to the Geneva Museum, 
but I should not think that one in 
a thousand of the visitors who 
crowd the Prado exhibition think 
of going to see the selection of the 
permanent collection, temporarily 
exhibited in the Musée Rath. Yet 
it contains a number of things that 
might interest English visitors. 
There is a portrait by Hogarth, a 
number of delightful pastels by 
Liotard, who worked in London, 
and a group of sporting pictures 
by Agasse, including, besides the 
picture of Lord Rivers, a stable 
interior, a picture of two grey- 
hounds “ Rolla and Portia,’ and a 
picture of a meet at Brocket Hall. 
—Mary CHAMorT. 

[J. Laurent Agasse (1767- 
1849) came to England from 
Geneva by way of Paris, and after 
1821 was one of the rivals—with 
Ferneley, Pollard, Herring, and 
H. B. Chalon—of the older favour- 
ites such as Ben Marshall.—Ep.] 
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THE TERN’S ANTICS. 


BACK WITH HER BEAK. 


AN UNCOMMON TERN 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Srr,—The common tern shown in _ these 
photographs was an unusual bird. She had 
not been accustomed to human beings in the 
way that a much-photographed one becomes, 
and she was not brooding her eggs, yet she 
allowed us to come within a few inches of her 
and, after a series of furious attacks, settled quite 
happily on a hat and in the most unconcerned 
manner set about preening herself there. 

I had just come out of a hide by an oyster- 
catcher’s nest on Blakeney Point this year, 
when Mr. Gaze of Norwich told me that there 
was one tern which seemed quite indifferent 
to his presence, and suggested that 
should try to get some pictures of her. 
We collected Ted Eales, the bird- 
watcher, and another photographer on 
the way, and settled down to await the 
bird’s return from the fishing grounds. 
Mr. Gaze’s wish was to get a picture of 
Ted stroking a tern, to match the beau- 
tiful one that he took of old Eales (Ted’s 
father and predecessor), which now 
hangs in Ted’s house-boat. 

We did not have long to wait. 
Within five minutes the tern arrived, 
made amenacing swoop or two, and 
settled by the edge of her nest. She was 
quite untroubled by our nearness, and, 
apart from some bad language, did not 
resent my creeping forward and taking 
her at a range of about four and a half 
feet. Ted then approached her gently 
with the hope of being able to stroke her. 
She seemed more annoyed than appre- 
hensive, and refused to move until his 





hand was within eighteen inches of her THE 


(Fig. 1). Then she rose on her lovely 
wings and tried to drive us away. Once 
in the air she proceeded to dive fiercely on each 
of us in turn, delivering a peck as she swept 
over our heads. She made no effort to come 
from behind, but after hovering about fifty feet 
up she would plunge down and, bending 
forward as she was over the target, would 
strike back with her beak when she was almost 
past it (Fig. 2). The blows were hard and 
painful, and when Ted objected to being her 
only victim and joined us, she hit the other 
photographer on his bare head with sufficient 
force to make it bleed. 

Ted then returned his hat to Mr. Gaze 





KING RICHARD’S WELL ON BOSWORTH FIELD 
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and watched with us, while the tern carried out 
more dive-attacks. Mr. Gaze was so keen that 
we should get good photographs that he 
endured several onslaughts, and finally the bird, 
in despair of driving him off with intermittent 
attacks, settled on his hat and, balancing herself 
with upraised wings, pecked repeatedly at him 
(Fig. 3). But he remained unhurt, to all out- 
ward appearances, and so she gave it up at 
last in disgust and, sitting on his hat, started 
to preen herself. Unfortunately, I did not get 
a picture of her actually grooming herself, as 
I came to the end of my film, and before I 
could put in another, the tern rose gently, uttered 
one final chatter of rage, and went off fishing 
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“FROLIC” OUTSIDE THE OLD SHIP AT 
BRIGHTON 


again. The surprising thing was that on the 
following day she was no tamer than any of 
her neighbours, nor did she ever again allow 
human beings to come so near. She duly 
hatched off three youngsters. If they take after 
her they ought to be good stuff.—CHRISTOPHER 
Browne, Captain, R.A. 


“SOME ENGLISH BATTLEFIELDS” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Since my appetite was whetted by the 
interesting article in COUNTRY LIFE on some 
old battlefields, I have visited the site of 
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(Left) “MORE ANNOYED THAN APPREHENSIVE.” (Centre) DIVING FIERCELY AND STRIKING 
(Right) “FINALLY SETTLED ON HIS HAT” 


Bosworth Field, near Market Bosworth, 
Leicestershire, where the final battle of the 
Wars of the Roses was fought in 1485. The 
countryside is very peaceful here, and they say 
it has changed a lot since the battle was fought, 
but there are still a few relics of that memorable 
encounter. Most interesting, perhaps, is 
** King Richard’s Well,” of which I enclose a 
photograph. From the spring covered by this 
pyramid of stones, Richard III is supposed to 
have drunk for the last time, before going out 
to fight with desperate courage in the battle 
that cost him his life. There is a Latin inscrip- 
tion to this effect above the spring, but the 
words are now mainly undecipherable.—L. Hart. 


THE “FROLIC,” NOT THE 
= “ TATLER” 


z TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
* S1r,—Having read Miss Mayhew’s letter 
in Country Lire of April 8th, I should 
bf like to inform you that the coach at 
- Lingfield, shown in her photograph, was 
not the ‘‘ Tatler.’”? The coach driven by 
Harvie Jackson was the “ Frolic.” 
Harvie Jackson, who was my uncle, had 
the coach built for him by Pack and Sons, 
George Street, Brighton. I was guard 
on this coach from 1897 to 1906. When 
Harvie Jackson relinquished business, it 
was purchased by Mr. S. Marsh, of 
Reading. The enclosed photograph 
shows the “Frolic” leaving the Old 
Ship Inn, Brighton, during the winter 
season of 1898.—HARVIE JACKSON. 


A STRAW HORSEMAN 
TO THE EDITOR OF “* COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—In your note headed “ Harvests 
Old and New ” you lament the passing of 
the old picturesque scenes and customs 
associated with harvesting time. One of the most 
interesting was the practice of decorating ricks 
with straw ornaments, or “ dollies’’ as they are 
called in the West Country. It is still possible 
to see in some parts a stack beautifully finished 
off with straw plaiting, but it is seldom nowadays 
that one comes across the birds, cocks, boats, 
figures and other elaborate fancies, in weaving 
which the thatchers would spend their mid-day 
hour. This unusual form of dolly—a horse and 
rider—was seen on a stack on a Border farm 
near Duns. _ I think you will agree that the 


jockey is making a fine finish.—CLIVE LAMBERT. 
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THE VICOMTE IN THE KITCHEN. By the Vicomte de Mauduit 


NE day last week I gave a little 

informal luncheon-party, and since 

it was a success I will tell you all 
about it. 

Here is the menu : 

(Eufs au Fromage. 

Terrine de Liévre. 

Salade Andalouse. 

Peach Soufflé. 
The terrine de Liévre—paté of hare which 
I had made the day before—proved ex- 
cellent. But here are the recipes for making 
these courses : 

(Eurs Au FROMAGE. 

Take some individual fireproof “ cocotte ”’ 
dishes (ramekins), put a dab of butter at the 
bottom of each and spread it all over the inside. 
Sprinkle some grated Gruyére cheese, break 
a fresh egg carefully in each dish, season with 
salt and pepper and sprinkle with a little finely 
chopped tarragon. Cover with a _ dessert- 
spoonful of fresh cream, and bake in a quick 
oven till the eggs are just set. 

TERRINE DE LIEVRE. 

For this you must have a fireproof dish, 
deep and oval, with a close-fitting lid with a 
small hole at the top. 

Clean a small hare and remove all bones. 
Mince the flesh together with half its quantity 
of boned veal and half its quantity of lean pork. 
Add a little chopped onion, chopped shallot, 
chopped parsley, chopped thyme, salt, pepper, 
and mix all thoroughly. Grease the fireproof 
dish with a little lard, sprinkle it with a little 
chopped thyme, then put in the meat. Press 
it down firmly, and cover with a thin layer of 
lard. Pour over this a quarter-pint of dry 
white wine and one port-wineglassful of good 
port. Put down the lid, and bake in a 
moderate oven or steam for two to two and a 
half hours. During that time simmer for 
two hours the bones (no flesh must adhere to 
them) in a little water, together with two sliced 


THE 


THE 


OLONEL THE HON. F. W. 

STANLEY has instructed Messrs. 

Jackson Stops and Staff to sell Cots- 

wold Park, near Cirencester. The 

stone house in terraced grounds, 
7ooft. above sea level, is surrounded by a 
splendid park, and the pheasant shooting, 
greatly superior to the average in the Cotswolds, 
is generally regarded as some of the best in 
the country. 

A client of Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and 
Co. has sold Meredith, Tibberton, a Gloucester- 
shire house, to a buyer for whom Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock acted. Some adjoin- 
ing land, additional to that hitherto with the 
house, has also been taken by the buyer. 

Farleaze, near Norton Polo Grounds, 
between Badminton and Malmesbury, a stone 
Cotswold house dating from the year 1600, is 
offered with 150 acres of pasture, by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. 

Another Cotswold property, The Glebe 
House, Wormington, near Broadway, very well 
modernised, and handy for meets of the North 
Cotswold Hounds, 
has been sold by 
Messrs. James Styles 
and Whitlock. They 
have also disposed of 
Holmbush House at 
Ashington on _ the 
South Downs, with 
14 acres. They sold 
it, Many years ago, 
to the present ven- 
dor. 

In 1842 Broad- 
nymett Barton, 479 
acres, at North Taw- 
ton in Devonshire, 
was sold for £20,100. 
It has just changed 
hands by auction at 
Exeter for £6,750, 
through Messrs. 
Hussey and Son, 
Limited,and Messrs. 
Ward and Chowen. 
It is a corn and stock 
farm, and has been 


carrots, one sliced onion, a few peppercorns, 
one bay leaf, salt and pepper. Pour this 
strained liquor over the paté when cooked, 
and allow to set overnight in a cool place. 

Serve in the dish, and with a sharp knife 
just dipped in hot water carve out thick slices. 

SALADE ANDALOUSE. 

Plain boil separately an equal quantity of 
Patna rice and green peas and allow both to 
cool after straining. Mix peas and rice with 
a thick mayonnaise, and pile in a bowl to set. 
Turn out, then decorate with a few peas and a 
little mayonnaise which you have saved, and 
with a few strips of celery. 

PEACH SOUFFLE. 

Peel six ripe peaches, cut them in halves, 
remove the stones and put the halves in a 
saucepan with four tablespoonfuls of caster 
sugar and one breakfast-cupful of water; bring 
to the boil and simmer till tender, then rub 
through a sieve, liquor and all. Mix in a 
saucepan over the fire one tablespoonful of 
butter and one tablespoonful of flour, add 
gradually one teacupful of fresh milk and stir 
till it boils, then add the sieved peaches, and 
simmer for two minutes, stirring well. Remove 
the pan from the fire, stir in the yolks of three 
eggs one by one, then fold in the three whites, 
stiffly whisked, and pour the mixture in a well 
buttered soufflé-dish. Cover with another 
stiffly whisked white mixed with caster sugar, 
and bake in a moderate oven for twelve minutes. 
Serve at once. 


And now I will give you some sug- 
gestions for the fruits which are now in 
abundance. They can be accommodated 
in so many ways; but, since they are 
delicious in a tart, I shall repeat here my 
directions for open-tart pastry : 

OPEN-TART PASTRY. 
Work with cool fingers three ounces of 


butter in a quarter of a pound of flour, add 
one yolk of egg, sugar, a little milk, and obtain the 


consistency of a dough. Make it into a ball 
and roll it out very thin. Take a tin ring about 
one or two inches high and seven to eight 
inches in diameter, also a baking sheet (neither 
need be greased), arrange the thinly rolled paste 
on the tin within the ring and cut it neatly 
so that the paste does not quite come up to 
the top of the ring. 


PLums COTSWOLD. 


Stew some stoned plums until tender with 
Demerara sugar. Do not use any water. Take 
a well buttered pie-dish, pour into it a table- 
spoonful of golden syrup mixed with a little 
dark treacle. Line with thin slices of bread 
which have been dipped in sugared melted 
butter, put in a layer of the stewed plums, then 
on top of that a layer of butter-dipped bread 
slices, and so on until the dish is nearly full. 
Cover with greased paper, and bake in a 
moderate oven for an hour and a half. Turn 
out and serve with cream. 


PRUNES VELOUTEES. 


Stew some fresh stoned and skinned plums 
in a little water. Pass them through the sieve, 
thicken this purée with two egg yolks, and beat 
in some granulated sugar. Place in a buttered 
fireproof dish, top with the stiffly whisked and 
sweetened egg whites and brown in a moderate 
oven. 


Norte.—If the fruit is juicy it is apt to 
make the pastry sodden. Prevent this by 
painting the inside of the tart with the white 
of an egg stiffly whisked, and let it dry before 
putting in the fruit. 

A very attractive way of presenting a 
tart is to cover over the truit with a criss- 
cross pattern of pastry strips, painting them 
and the edge of the tart with yolk of egg and 
milk mixed, and when the tart is baked, putting 
one small piece of vanilla marsh-mallow in 
each square of this lattice-work, and returning 
to the oven till the marsh-mallows are a light 
golden. 


ESTATE MARKET 


CHARM OF THE COTSWOLDS 


let for the last ten years to one tenant at £600 
a year. 


A CEDAR FLOOR 
ETHER MILGATE, a restored timber- 
framed house of great antiquity, three 
miles from Maidstone, is tor sale with 12 acres, 
by Messrs. Ralph Pay and Taylor and Messrs. 
H. and R. L. Cobb. The house has plenty 
of old oak timbering, and open fireplaces of 
unusual dimensions. The drawing-room floor 
is of cedar, a wood not often available for such 
a purpose. The Nether Milgate gardens are 
prettily arranged, and include parts that 
have been left in their natural state as a 
wild garden. 

South Lodge, on Kidbrooke Park estate, 
Forest Row, changed hands before the auction 
of the remaining land by Messrs. Fox and Sons 
and Messrs. Powell and Partner. The latter 
firm, acting with Messrs. Wickenden and Sons, 
has sold The Beacon Hotel, a house of over 
100 bedrooms at Crowborough. 

Surrey House, a freehold 3 acres on the 





NETHER MILGATE, NEAR MAIDSTONE Sons. 


sea front at Littlehampton, has been sold by 
Messrs. Cheney and Son, who, with Mr. R. 
Fuller Bryant, have sold The Old Parsonage, 
Merston, near Chichester, and other Sussex 
freeholds, such as The Pines, Graffham, with 
Messrs. A. M. Davis and Partners. 


FLOURISHING SUSSEX WOODLAND 


gy Thursday (September 7th), at Three 
Bridges, the Tilgate estate of 2,185 acres 
is expected to come under the hammer of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. Bernard 
Thorpe and Partners in seventy-eight lots. 
There are five miles of road frontage, six large 
farms, many small holdings, and the stone 
mansion which stands in a richly wooded park 
320ft. above sea level. Four lakes add to the 
beauty of the property. Tilgate was once an 
active centre of the iron-smelting industry, 
and as the timber of the Tilgate Forest was a 
very material factor, both in the origin and 
eventual decay of the industry. 

Hills House, a William and Mary 
example, at Denham, 
is offered by 
Messrs. J. Trevor 
and Sons, to be let 
furnished or sold as 
a freehold. The firm 
has_ sold _ Larpool 
Lodge, Farnham, 
and Broom Point, a 
riverside house on 
the Broom Water 
Reach of the 
Thames. 

An auction of 
Milton Abbas pro- 
perty, including the 
cottages in the model 
village, will be held 
at Dorchester, by 
Messrs. Fox and 
Sons, on Sept. 29th. 

Beamshaven, an 
Epsom freehold, has 
been sold by Messrs. 
George Trollope and 
ARBITER, 
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professional circles. Its attractive blue, in Silurian Wove Style, places it Do not be misled by the clean and unworn appearance 
of the tops of the plugs in your car. As the wise 
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ahead of the too popular grades. It is individual; it has distinction; it 
engine which slowly deteriorates and causes petrol 
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THE SECRET OF BUNKER 
PLAY 








Keep the weight forward on the 
left foot, open the blade with an 
upright ‘‘take-back ’’ delivering 
a descending blow at the ball. 
This player has allowed the 
right leg to carry the weight 
with the result the shot be- 
comes a scoop. Notice the 
accompanying photos. 
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seventh of a golfing series by 
Archie Compston. 





For skilled advice on independent electric light and power 
- and water systems, consult R. A. Lister & Co. Ltd., 
Wb tlead Offices and Works: Dursley, Glos. ’Phone: Dursley 177 
Ze and at London, Glasgow, Stamford, Belfast and Dublin. 
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BAY FILLY BY MAHMOUD FROM SON-IN-LAW’S 
DAUGHTER, CAPTURE HER 
One of the contingent from the Waltham Lodge Stud 


HE Thursday evening session of the Doncaster yearling 

sales, including as it does Lord Furness’ youngsters 

from his Gilltown Stud, twelve of whom last year made 

19,670gs., is always one of the busiest and most exciting 

of the week. This year it should be even more so, 
since Sir Richard Brooke’s batch from the Abberley Stud and 
Mrs. Fielden’s from Waltham Lodge, which used to be auctioned 
on the Tuesday, have been transferred to it. 


THE GILLTOWN STUD 


Proceedings, as usual, open with the Gilltown contingent, 
which is made up of three colts and twice that number of fillies. 
Among the former preference is for a February-foaled bay, with 
a white streak down his face and a white near-fore coronet, by 
the —Two Thousand Guineas and Derby winner, Cameronian, 
from Benvenuto Cellini, a Craig an Eran mare who is responsible 
for Seventh Wonder and who, like the Italian ‘‘ Guineas ”’ and 
Oaks victress, Bernina, came from Bunworry, a half-sister to the 
Two Thousand Guineas and Derby victor, Manna, and to the 
St. Leger winner, Sandwich, from Waffles. Blessed with a sen- 
sible head and an equable disposition, he has a long rein, a well 
angled shoulder, the best of forehands, a good strong deep middle- 
piece, powerful quarters, and well let down hocks, which he gets 
right under him in his action which is almost effortless. It has 
become customary to expect handsome stock from his sire ;_ this 
colt is one of the best-lookers that have as yet come under the 
hammer. Next to him to admire is a bay, or almost brown, 
March-foaled colt by Easton, out of the French-bred mare, Aqua 
Forte, she by Cadum from the Prix Lupin and Prix de Diane 
(French Oaks) heroine, Aquatinte II, by Alcantara II. This is 
a very nice colt, a rare mover who gets well down to his work ; 
his legs and feet are excellent, and he seems sure to win important 
races. The remaining colt is an April-foaled bay by Blue Peter’s 
sire, Fairway, out of Solace, a daughter of Solario from the National 
Stud mare Tillywhim, who has bred nine winners, including 
Figaro and Daumont, of forty races carrying £22,297 in stakes. 
Not quite so well made up as the other two and rather in the 
“overgrown baby” stage, he has the necessary symmetrical 
outline and only needs time to develop into a very attractive 
animal. 


A GOOD BATCH OF FILLIES 


First choice among the fillies is for a February-foaled bay, 
with a white near-hind sock, by Cameronian out of Hallow, a 
Bosworth mare, who descends from Miss Gunning II, a daughter 
of Carbine, who was out of the Oaks and St. Leger heroine, Memoir, 
a sister to La Fléche. A filly of fine quality, she measures about 
15.3 hands high, has a well set on neck, plenty of rein, lots of room 
behind the saddle, nicely turned quarters evidencing power, well 
dropped hocks, and a long, easy action. Like the colt, she does 
credit to her sire, who is responsible for a vintage crop of young~ 
sters. Following her is a really outstanding filly by Orpen from 
En Vitesse, she by Hurry On out of Enbarr, an own-sister to Singa- 
pore’s dam, Tetrabazzia, who traces to the Oaks winner, Mrs. 
Butterwick. Chestnut in colour, with a white near-hind sock to 
accentuate it, she is a rare-topped member of her sex with good 
bone and the best of legs and feet. Yet another very attractive 
filly is a bay, foaled in April, by Bahram’s half-brother, Dastur, 
from the French-bred mare, Brunehilde II, a daughter of Bruleur 
who is also responsible for the dual Prix Mackensie-Grieves 
victor, Parsifal. A neat, compact, short-coupled filly, she stands 
over a lot of ground, has tremendous power, and with it great 


FRIDAY’S CATALOGUES 
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BAY COLT BY PHAROS, A HALF-BROTHER TO 
RHODES SCHOLAR AND PAY UP 
From the Waltham Lodge Stud 


quality. Her dual value is obvious, as is that of a March-foaled 
bay by the Ascot Gold Cup winner, Bosworth, that, like Bright 
Bird, is out of Pretty Swift, a sister in blood to the One Thousand 
Guineas and Oaks winner, Saucy Sue, by the St. Leger winner, 
Swynford from Pompadour, a descendant of Chelandry. There 
is not a bad line or name in this lineage, and in the very unlikely 
event of her never attracting the notice of the judge, she is worth 
all she makes for paddock purposes. The remaining fillies are 
a chestnut by Fair Trial and a bay by Easton ; the former, foaled 
in March, is out of Her Majesty II, a Teddy mare, who, like Sir 
William Waldron’s stallion, Slipper, was out of Our Liz; the 
latter—a compact, tubby filly—is from Flinders, a Tetratema 
mare, who was bought by Lord Furness at the December Sales 
of 1937 for 6,ooogs., and is a granddaughter of Pretty Polly. 
These complete a collection upon which Lord Furness’ manager, 
Mr. George Smithwick and his henchman, Brown, who was for 
so long with Lady James Douglas, have every reason to be proud. 


THE ABBERLEY STUD 

Later on in the evening there are the three colts and three 
fillies from Sir Richard and Lady Brooke’s place at Abberley, 
near Worcester. Something good is always catalogued from this 
establishment, and next week will see that reputation maintained 
for one of the colts, a bay March-foaled half-brother to Monty, 
by Windsor Lad from Notley Abbey, she by Friar Marcus from 
Tangy, a Cylgad mare, who was out of Orangerie, a half-sister 
to the dam of Toboggan and to Canyon, the dam of Colorado 
and Caerleon, is sure to make big money. With his colour accen- 
tuated by a white blaze and white off-fore and hind socks, this 
colt is a rare mover of the short-bodied, very fascinating, extra- 
ribbed kind, who looks as if he had already made up his mind to 
win races and was confident of his ability to do so. It is only 
very occasionally that these colts which seem to say ‘“‘ Come on 
and let’s get at it”’ are come across; they are always worth the 
price they make, and invariably prove good investments. The 
two other colts are by the home sire, King Salmon, a half-brother 
to the Derby winner, Blenheim. Actually, there is little between 
the two, but on the whole preference was for a bay February- 
foaled half-brother to the Fawsley filly from Fawsley, a Sansovino 
mare, who descends from Aurina, a half-sister to Bois Roussel 
and Sir Gallahad II’s dam, Plucky Liege. Well grown and 
measuring just over 15.3 hands high at the withers, there is no 
lumber about him ; all that he has is of quality, and few better- 
looking sons of his sire have been offered for sale at a public 
auction. The other son of King Salmon is an April-foaled liver 
chestnut who comes from the Singleton Handicap winner, Fair 
Aberdonian, a Buchan mare who has already produced such winners 
as Flying Scotsman and Fair Abbess. This is a hard colt to fault, 
with a good middle, a racing forehand, and the soundest of legs 
topping the best of feet. Of the trio of fillies there was no question 
but that a bay January-foaled’ daughter of Hyperion who, like 
Baronet’s Heir, Firestone and Felstone, emanates from Buchan’s 
daughter, Sparkling Gem, was the best. Teeming with quality 
through every inch of the 15.2 hands high that she measures, 
she has a big, wide chest, allowing of plenty of heart room; a 
deep middle and big girth ; nicely sloping and powerful quarters, 
and an abundance of bone beneath them. This is a filly who 
might easily be returned as an Oaks winner. As with the colts, 
the other two fillies are by King Salmon. The one, a February- 
foaled bay, is the first foal of the Sussex Plate winner, Satiric 
(Knight of the Garter), to live ; the other, a chestnut with no white 
other than a blaze, comes from the Cambridgeshire victress, The 
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DONCASTER YEARLING SALES, 1939 


Messrs. Tattersall will sell by Auction at Glasgow Paddocks, Doncaster, during the week commencing Tuesday, 


ON TUESDAY MORNING, 
SEPTEMBER 5th. 


YEARLINGS, with Engagements, from Sezincote Stud, Ltd., 
Moreton-in-Marsh, Glos. 


LACTANTIUS, a chesnut colt, foaled March 24th, by 
Orpen out of Miss Dewar, by Winalot out of Maid of 
Perth, by Tetrameter out of Whitetor, by Torpoint out 
of Lily of the Valley, by Martagon out of Hamptonia. 


LACTANTIUS is Miss Dewar’s third foal. He is half-brother 
to Germanicus (second to Heliopolis in the Chester Vase 
and winner of the Sledmere Plate of £890 at York, 1939), 
and Galerius (ran third of 16in Fishergreen Plate, Ripon) 


‘MISS DEWAR wonthe Rothschild Plate, Lewes, ran second 
in the Steyning Plate, Brighton, and third in the Tilgate 
Handicap, Gatwick. Her dam, Maid of a won the 
Gold Vase, Ascot, and the Jersey Stakes, Ascot (dis- 
qualified). She was sold to go to France in 1935. 





LACTANTIUS descends in the female line through Lily of 


the Valley, Hamptoniaand Feronia, from Woodbine. The 
following come from Woodbine, through Feronia and 
Violet (own sisters), Ayrshire, Slieve Galleon, Royal 
Lancer, The Panther, St. Serf, Sempronius, Santa Brigida, 
Light Brigade, Bridge of Canny, Mrs. Butterwick, Melton. 
Singapore, Phaleron, Valais, Plantago, Mid-day Sun and 
Heliopolis. 


VALDAVIAN, a bay colt, foaled April 27th, by Tiberius 
out of Haintonette, by Hainault out of Cherry Hinton, 
by Sundridge out of Schoolbook, by Wisdom out of 
Satchel, by Galopin out of Quiver. 


VALDAVIAN is half-brother to Valerius, Valerian and 
Vergilius (all by Son-in Law). Va lerius won £3,185, 
Chester Vase and Yorkshire Cup; Valerian £7,560, 
including the Ascot Stakes, Prince of Wales’ Stakes and 
Queen Alexandra Stakes, Ascot ; Vergilius £1,592, Prince 
of Wales’ Handicap, Leicester, and the Queen’s Prize, 
Kempton. 


GAINTONETTE won £2,860, the Haverhill Stakes 
Newmarket, and the Irish Oaks. Her fourth dam, 
Quiver, is a great tap-root mare. She was the dam of 
Maid Marian (dam of Polymelus), La Fleche (dam of 
John O’ Gaunt and grandam of Cinna), Satchel (from 
whom descend Haintonette, ‘Valerius and Valerian) and 
Memoir (from whom desc end U ganda, Ut Majeur, Una, 
Udaipur, Harpocrate and Umidwar). 


'RAPSCALLION, a chesnut colt, foaled January 17th, 
by Colorado Kid out of Sansculotte, by Sansovino 
out of Fancy Free, by Stefan The Great out of Celiba, 
by Bachelor’s Double out of Santa Maura. 


RAPSCALLION is closely akin to Blue Peter, being 
by a grandson of Phalaris out of a daughter of 
Fancy Free. He is Sansculotte’s second foal; her first, 
a brown colt by Colombo, is a promising two- -year-old, 
now in training with Mr. B. Jarvis. 


SANSCULOTTE won the Bass Rock Plate, Edinburgh, 
and was placed three times. She is half-sister to 
Tartan (winner of £4,405, including Britannia Stakes 
Ascot, June Rose Handicap and Arthur Loraine 
Memorial Handicap, Sandown), Full Sail (won 
£7,037, including National Breeders’ Produce Stakes, 
Sandown, and March Stakes, Newmarket) and Blue 
Peter (won £31,964, including the 2000 Guineas, the 
Derby and the Eclipse Stakes). 





FANCY FREE won £2,447, including Hurst Park Whitsun- 
tide Cup and Great Midland Breeders’ Plate, Notting- 
ham. She traces through Celiba, Santa Maura and 
Palmflower to Jenny Diver. 


SARDINIAN, a brown colt, foaled May 16th, by 
Sansovino out of Roxina, by Diophon out of 
Glenabatrick, by Captain Cuttle out of Jura, by 
Gainsborough out of Maid of the Mist, by Cyllene 
out of Sceptre. 


SSARDINIAN is Roxina’s second foal; her first, a filly 
by Buchan, has been retained for the Stud. 


RGXINA ran fourth of 23 and fourth of 25 at two years, 
and third in a 1}-mile race at three years. She com- 
bines the Rinovata-Donnetta blood with that of 
Sceptre-Maid of the Mist, and is half-sister to Tiberius 
(winner of £9,565, including the Ascot Gold Cup, 
Goodwood Cup, Queen’s Plate, Kempton, Liverpool 
St. Leger, Newmarket St. Leger, and the Payne 
Stakes and Hastings Stakes, Newmarket). 


JURA won £2,060, including Atalanta Stakes, Sandown, 


and the Leicestershire Oaks; half-sister to Sky- 
Rocket (won £2,298), Sunny Jane (won the Oaks), 
Craig An Eran (won £15,345) and Hamoaze (won 
£1.355, dam of Buchan, St. Germans, Saltash and 
Tamar). 


‘SABRINA, a brown filly, foaled March 13th, by 


Colombo out of Lac D’Amour, by Son-in-Law out of 
Miss Grits, by Symington out of Blue Tit, by 
Wildfowler out of Petit Bleu. 


N.B.—Turkhan (winner of Coventry Stakes, Ascot) is 
also from a granddaughter of Blue Tit. 


LAC D’AMOUR won at 1} miles and is dam of three 
winners, including Remorse (won Abingdon Mile 
Nursery, Newmarket), and Campania (purchased 
for the stud in South Africa, and a winner twice and 
placed in three other races there). 


‘MISS GRITS, BLUE TIT and PETIT BLEU all won 


races and bred high-class winners, including: Miss 
Blue, Sunset II, Blue Bell III, Blue Dun, Teresina 
(Goodwood Cup and Jockey Club Stakes), Theresina, 
Gino, Alykhan, Alishah, British Sailor, Oiseau Bleu, 
Blue Pete, Barbed Wire, Depeche, Shri, Milldoria, 
Evensong and Turkhan. 





September 5th, the following yearlings :— 


SEMPRONIA, a brown filly, foaled March 10th, by 
Colombo out of Gienabatrick, by Captain Cuttle out 
of Jura, by Gainsborough out of Maid of the Mist, by 
Cyllene out of Sceptre. 


SEMPRONIA is half-sister to Tiberius and Pretorius, 
and own sister to Tiberian. Pretorius won the Wantage 
Plate of 1 mile 5 furlongs at Newbury and the Prince’s 
Handicap of 2 miles at Gatwick. Tiberious won at 
distances from 1} to 24 miles, including the Ascot Gold 
Cup, Goodwood Cup, Hastings Stakes and Payne Stakes, 
Newmarket, total £9,565. Tiberian (two years old) ran 
second in the Whitsuntide Foal Stakes, Manchester, and 
third of 30 in the Manton Stakes, Newbury. 


JURA won £2,060, including Atalanta Stakes of 1} miles 
and the yng is Oaks. Her dam, Maid of the 
Mist, bred Sunny Jane (Oaks; dam of Bright Knight 
and Miss Cavendish ; grandam of Créme Brilée Betty, 
Cavendo and Cave Man), Craig an Eran (£15,345, 
including 2,000 Guineas and Eclipse Stakes; 
April the Fifth, Mon ‘Talisman and Admiral Drake) and 
Hamoaze (£1,355, and dam of Buchan, St. Germans, 
Saltash and Tamar). 





TARQUINIA, a chesnut filly, foaled March 8th, by 
Winalot out of Bellatrace, by Abbots Trace out of Quite 
Dark, by Alpha II out of Pretty Dark. 


TARQUINIA is half-sister to Bellaritza, winner of the 
Prestonpans Nursery, Edinburgh, second three times 
and third twice at two years old; purchased for the 
stud in South Africa. 


QUITE DARK won the Conyngham Plate at the Curragh 
and was exported to India, where she won six races 
value £2,472. Half-sister to Southern (winner of 
£3,363, Gimcrack Stakes, second in Middle Park Plate 
and Ascot Gold Vase). 


PRETTY DARK was grandam of Tiffin (unbeaten 
winner of £16,516, including Fern Hill Stakes, Ascot, 
July Cup, Newmarket, and King George Stakes 
Goodwood), Fonab (£5,560, including Victoria Cup 
and Duchess of York Plate, Hurst Park, and Britannia 
Stakes, Ascot), Tetrapylon (four races, including Bretby 
Stakes, Newmarket), Colaroma, Foghorn Il (high class 
races in France) and Dawn (dam of three winners). 


ON TUESDAY EVENING, 
SEPTEMBER 5th. 


YEARLINGS, with Engagements, the Property of Major K. 
Greville Williams. 


A BAY COLT, foaled March 12th, by Cameronian out 
of Bona Dea (1932), by Obliterate out of Nonsuch, by 
Sunstar out of Nonpareil. 


CAMERONIAN won the 2,000 gs. and the Derby and 
stakes value £31,287; sire of Scottish Union, Finis, 
Snowberry, Campion, and many other good winners, 
and fifth in the list of English Sires this season. 


NONSUCH, dam of Elegant (winner of Kenton Court 
Plate, Kempton, 295 sovs., and three races value 
Rs. 13,800 in India). 


NONPAREIL, a good winner and placed third to Diadem 
and Sunny Jane in the 1,000 gs.; own sister to 
Clarissimus (won the 2,000 gs. and stakes value £6,907) 
and Paragon (winner of races value £7,180, including 
City and Suburban); dam of Beaver (Duchess of 
York Stakes and two other races). Nonpareil’s dam, 
Quintessence, was unbeaten, winning the 1,000 gs., and 
five other races value £7,930, and was dam of five 
winners of £15,053. 


A CHESNUT COLT, foaled April 26th, by Dastur out 
of Forsworn (1930), by Bachelor’s Double out of 
Forequarter, by The Tretrarch out of Lamb Mint. 


FORSWORN never ran; her first foal went abroad ; 
dam of Forsworn filly (by Noble Star) placed third at 
Chepstow, July 10th, second time out. 


FOREQUARTER, sister to Scyphius (£1,932); dam of 
Humerus and Headwind. 


LAMB MINT, half-sister to Tetratema, The Satrap, Arch, 
Gift, and four other winners of stakes value £31,847. 
dam of Son of Mint (Ascot Stakes and £2,640), Scyphius 
Lamb’s Laugh, Counterpane, etc. 


A BAY FILLY (second foal), foaled March 21st, by 
Rameses the Second out of Lady Eliza (1930), by Pharos 
out of Elsy, by Alcantara II out of Eugenique. 


LADY ELIZA won four races in France. Has had no 
progeny to run. 


ELSY, dam of Lady Eliza. 
EUGENIQUE, own sister to Teddy; dam of Eugenia 


(winner and dam of winners) and grandam of Energie 
Eugenic, ete. 


ON WEDNESDAY MORNING, 
SEPTEMBER 6th. 


YEARLINGS, with Engagements, the Property of Lady 
Robinson, Kirklington Hall. 


A BAY FILLY, foaled February 17th, 1938, by Young 
Lover out of Dazzling Light (1927), by Galloper Light 
out of Roselight, by Junior out of Dark Flight. 


sire of 


DAZZLING LIGHT never ran; dam of Kerosene (only 
produce to run), winner of Richemount Stakes value 
309 sovs., Hurst Park. 


ROSELIGHT never ran; dam of the winners L ightstep 
(£1,293), Blazing Light (three races value £629), and 
Ruby Light. 


DARK FLIGHT (dam of The Night Patrol, won ten races 
value £6,231 in England, and nine races value £8,431 
in Australia, and other winners in U.S.A,), by Dark 
Ronald out of Chelandry (won races value £13,183, 
including the 1,000 gs.; dam of many winners, and 
ancestress of Rhodes Scholar, Pay Up, Truculent, 
Pogrom, etc.). 





A BAY or BROWN FILLY (third produce), foaled May 
6th, 1938, by Bold Archer out of Lady Arbelle (1928), 
by Golden Myth out of Bess of Hardwick, by Hurry On 
out of Lisma. 


LADY ARBELLE, dam of William Bell (a winner), 


BESS OF HA RDWICK, dam of seven winners, including 
Eppie Adair, dam of Robin Goodfellow (won £5,640, 
and placed second to Bahram in the Derby, 1935). 


LISMA, dam of seven winners of races value £16,090, includ- 
ing Omar Khayyam (winner of the Kentucky and 
Brooklyn Derbies); also dam of Lady Peregrine, dam of 
Flamingo (sire of Flyon, winner of the Gold € up, Ascot), 
Horus, and other winners. 


ON WEDNESDAY MORNING, 
SEPTEMBER 6th. 


YEARLINGS, with Engagements, the Property of 
Burntwood Stud. 


A CHESNUT COLT, foaled April 23rd, by Maltravers 
out of Miltona (1929), by Rocksavage or Milton out of 
Etna, by Earla Mor out of Pennywise. 


MILTONA won three races value £424. The above is her 
third foal. The first two both met with accidents and 
never ran. 


ETNA won the Greer Plate in Ireland, dam of the winners 
Miltona, Pumice Stone (winner in England and £1,718 
in South Africa), Peggy’s Fancy (£867), and of Palermo, 
the dam of Wild Wark and Lava (her only foals). 


PENNYWISE never ran; dam of six winners, including 
Eudorus (£6,000, sire of many high-class winners in 
Australia, including Eurythmic, £37,000). 


A CHESNUT FILLY, foaled May 9th, by Maltravers 
out of Breckia (1924), by Alan Breck out of Patricia, by 
Polymelus out of Belford. 


BRECKIA won two races value £264; dam of Brecknock 
(two races, £681), Rough Sea (£166), and Canonical 
(two-year-old, placed four times this year). 


PATRICIA, dam also of Patball (seven races, £1,312). 


BELFORD won the Rangemore Maiden Stakes at Derby 
as a two-year-old ; dam of Lowford (two races, £249.) 


A CHESNUT FILLY, foaled May 4th, by Orpen out of 
Penny Rock (1925), by Rocksavage out of Penny 
Forfeit, by Forfarshire out of Pennywise. 


N.B.—Penny Rock had eight foals before the above 
filly, six of which have won 39 races value £8,329. 


PENNY ROCK won the Fillies’ Nursery, Folkestone ; 
dam of Millrock (14 races), Shove Halfpenny (nine 
races), Rockton (seven races), Penny-a-liner (four races) 
second in the Ascot Stakes and third in the Cesarewitch), 
Rockes (four races), and Penny Dreadful. 


PENNY FORFEIT, a winner ; dam of the winners Callaghan, 
Penny Way, Penny Rock, also Penny Trumpet (the 
dam of four winners) and Penny Flyer (never ran, dam 
of nine winners of over £8,000 in stakes, and the grandam 
of Artist Prince, Cambridgeshire, etc., and Penny 
Royal, Ebor Handicap, etc.). 


PENNYWISE never ran; dam of six winners, inc luding 
Eudorus (won eight races in England, £2,982, sire o 
many high-class winners in Australia, including 
Eurythmic, £37,000). 


A CHESNUT FILLY, foaled April 18th, by Caifion 
Law out of Lava (1928), by Rocksavage out of Palermo, 
by Torloisk out of Etna. 


LAVA won five races value £662. This is her third foal, 
The first was blind and had to be destroyed, the second 
is a two-year-old. 


PALERMO, dam of Wild Wark (seven races) and Lava, 
her only foals. 


ETNA won the Greer Plate ; dam of Miltona (three races), 
Pumice Stone (a winner in England and a good winner 
in South Africa), and Peggy’s Fancy. 

continued on page XxViig 
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Pen, a daughter of Cygnus, who was from Kilbrona, an own-sister 
to the Goodwood Cup and Great Metropolitan Handicap winner, 
Kilbroney. Rather backward at the moment and in an un- 
developed, gawky stage, she needs but time to become a first-class 
race mare. 


THE WALTHAM LODGE CONTINGENT 


Hitherto the last lots of youngsters offered on the Thursday 
evening have hailed from Lady James Douglas’ Harwood Stud 
and have invariably made big prices ; now Lady James’ lots will 
be offered earlier, and three colts and three fillies from Mrs. 
Fielden’s Waltham Lodge Stud will round off the session with 
lots that should command the usual high figures. This is 
written advisedly as among the half-dozen there are several who 
will appeal to the big buyers. One such is a March-foaled bay 
colt, who not only has the distinction of being the only Pharos colt 
listed in the catalogue, but, as a daughter of Buchan, who came 
from a mare by Dark Ronald, is bred on identical lines to Rhodes 
Scholar and Pay Up. Pharos or his own-brother, Fairway, have 
been mated with Buchan mares on twelve occasions, and the 
resulting produce have won stakes of £34,606. On this basis 
alone, the colt reads as a very high-priced property, but when he 
is looked over it is hard to hazard a guess at the final figure he will 
make. Standing about 15.3 hands high, with all of it quality, 
he might well be taken as an artist’s model for the perfect young 
thoroughbred. His head is intelligent ; his neck, which is long 
with plenty of rein, appears to have been dropped in between a 
pair of sloping shoulders; his middle-piece is excellent; his 
quarters strong, his second thighs pronounced, and his hocks well 
dropped, while his bone and action have to be seen to be believed. 
The sum of 15,000gs. is, at the moment, the highest price ever 
paid for a yearling colt ; with the international situation as it is, 
it seems unlikely that this record will be broken ; but when blood- 
stock enthusiasts gather round a sale-ring, the troubles of the 
world outside are easily forgotten. He is followed by what would 
be the best in many more famous studs—a whole chestnut of 
about the same height, by the Two Thousand Guineas winner, 
Mr. Jinks, from Grindleton’s dam, Ballyhurry, a Hurry On mare, 
who descends from Vampire, the dam of Flying Fox. The best- 
looking son of his sire yet offered at auction, he stands a shade 
higher at the withers ; is a rare topped sort ; has powerful quarters, 
tremendous bone, and is all over a racehorse to look at and admire. 
The third colt is a dark brown, almost black, February foal by 
Canon Law from Fillette, a half-sister to Renardo by Son and 
Heir. Rather outclassed by the other two, he is nevertheless a 
neat, compact animal, and is sure to win races. 

Of the fillies, choice is for a bay with white near-fore and hind 
socks, by the Derby winner, Mahmoud, from Capture Her, a 


LAST WORDS ON 


HEN the last article appeared in this paper as a lead- 

up to the final one on the St. Leger, the outlook 

seemed to an unbiassed writer a singularly open one. 

The first two favourites, Blue Peter, the winner of 

the —Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby and the 
Eclipse Stakes, and Pharis II, winner of the Prix du Jockey Club 
(French Derby), the Prix Noailles and the Grand Prix de Paris, 
had done all that could be expected of them, and had had no 
setbacks of any sort in their final preparations for the last of the 
“ classics.’’ Yet, there was just a doubt whether, being grandsons 
of Phalaris—the one by Fairway and the other by Fairway’s own- 
brother, Pharos—they would be able to find sufficient additional 
stamina to enable them to encompass the mile and three-quarters 
of the hard-galloping Doncaster track, and so exceed the average 
winning distance of 9.46 furlongs that is accredited to the get of 
Fairway or the 8.81 furlongs over which most of the stock of 
Pharos have won. In consequence, there were suggested the 
names of three dangerous rivals who, on breeding, might bring 
about the downfall of the favourites : the One Thousand Guineas 
and Oaks winner, Galatea II, who comes of the Hampton tail 
male line and is of the No. 1 Bruce Lowe family ; Heliopolis 
a son of Hyperion from Drift, the dam also of the One Thousand 
Guineas winner, Tideway ; and Quick Ray, a beautifully bred 
colt by Hyperion (a winner of the Derby and St. Leger by a winner 
of a triple crown from a victress in the Park Hill Stakes) out of 
the Oaks winner, Pennycomequick, she by the St. Leger winner, 
Hurry On. 

Now the situation has changed. Mr. Lawson, the trainer 
of Galatea II, has sounded a warning note by saying that his 
charge is a doubtful runner, who may wait for an engagement 
later on in the Champion Stakes ; Heliopolis was very decisively 
beaten in the Hyperion Stakes, at Hurst Park, and Quick Ray 
met with a similar fate when finishing third to the Lemnarchus 
gelding, Cimon, and the Dastur filly, Inquisition, in a minor 
event at Salisbury. The probable defection of Galatea II was 
not unexpected by those who read the training reports in the daily 
sporting papers, as she was obviously not being submitted to the 
usual preparation undergone by Manton candidates for long- 
distance races. The defeat of Heliopolis at Hurst Park has been 
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Son-in-Law mare, who has bred winners and, like Maranta’s 
dam, Mispec, is from Spearmint’s daughter, Catchcrop. Foaled 
in March and measuring some 15.3 hands high, she is a lovely 
filly who can easily be visualised as a classic winner, as there is 
that something of extra quality about her that, when associated, 
as it is, with a delightful easy action, is, though hard to describe, 
sO very impressive. Second best of this sex is a very charming 
bay by Blenheim’s son, Pampiero, who was the best of his age 
in France; she is from The Vamp, a Press Gang mare, from 
Siren, an own-sister to the St. Leger winner, Tranquil, and half- 
sister to the Ascot Gold Cup winner, Bosworth, and to Hyperion’s 
dam, Selene. Worth what she makes for her breeding alone, 
she will be a grand race mare of great quality. The last from 
Waltham Lodge is an April-foaled chestnut filly, with a white 
off-hind sock, by Blenheim’s half-brother, King Salmon, out of 
Maizy IV, a French-bred daughter of Passebreul, who goes back 
to Greek Bachelor’s dam, Mitylene. Like the others, well grown 
and full of quality, she completes the best half-dozen who have 
ever made the journey from this establishment to Doncaster. 


MR. H. S. GILL’S YEARLINGS 


Among the lots listed for the last session on the Friday 
morning, there are a colt and four fillies from Mr. H. S. Gill’s 
Yeomanstown Stud in County Kildare. The colt, who is a 
February-foaled brown of about 15.3 hands high, claims Son-in- 
Law’s son, Apron, as his sire, and is out of Golden Spider’s dam, 
Spiora, she by Spion Kop. A well proportioned colt with a first- 
class top, strong quarters and good bone, he can be confidently 
recommended as a certain winner of good-class races. The two 
fillies are both bays, one foaled in February and the other in May, 
and are by Legatee’s son, Museum, a winner of the Irish Two 
Thousand Guineas, the Irish Derby and the Irish St. Leger. 
The former is a beautiful filly and a great mover, from Apron’s 
daughter, Ladytown, who, like Magpie, was from White Witch, 
a White Eagle mare ; the latter, who is a first foal and so on the 
small side, is out of Adara, a Beresford mare who won a race and 
was a half-sister to eleven other winners of forty-five races. Just 
coming on now, she will be big enough when the time comes 
for her to race, and is a very attractive type. The other two fillies 
are by Scarlet Tiger and by Sir Cosmo, and are both April foals ; 
Scarlet Tiger’s daughter is a good-sized, well grown, hardy sort 
from White Eagle’s daughter, Orotava; Sir Cosmo’s is an own- 
sister to Panorama, a winner of eight races carrying £9,989 in 
stakes, from Happy Climax, a Happy Warrior mare. At the 
moment a rather small edition of what her famous brother was as 
a yearling, she has just started to do well, and by the time she 
arrives at Doncaster will be a filly certain to attract the big 
buyers. ROYSTON. 


THE ST. LEGER 


excused by most writers on account of his having been shut in 
at the critical point of a slowly run race. Mr. Willie Standring,. 
than whom there is no better Turf-chronicler, writes: ‘‘ Posses- 
sion of all-round ability on the part of Heliopolis would, I think, 
have enabled Perryman to place the colt when and where he wanted 
when Saturday’s farcical business took a dramatic turn.” The 
temperamental side of Heliopolis was touched on in a previous 
article ; it may be mentioned again now. It will be an interesting 
point to note whether the bay-coloured colts by Hyperion are 
as inferior to his chestnuts, in both racing ability and temperament, 
as were those of Hurry On. The performance of Quick Ray, 
following on his easy win in good class company in the St. George 
Stakes at Liverpool, was so inexplicable that trainer Lawson 
asked for a veterinary surgeon to examine him. Whatever the 
result, the fact remains that he will have to improve at least fourteen 
pounds on that running to beat either Blue Peter or Pharis II 
next week. Undoubtedly the best-bred colt for the task on hand 
in the race, he has perhaps temporarily smeared his record; a 
return to his Liverpool form, added to the stamina contained in 
his pedigree, would make him a very dangerous candidate. 

So, after all these unfortunate but necessary deletions, it 
seems that either Blue Peter or Pharis II can be counted on as 
acertain winner. How often has such a thing been written before ? 
How often has something, seemingly from the blue, turned up 
to upset such expectations ? Blue Peter’s jockey may give his 
colt to understand that he has only Pharis II to defeat; M. M. 
Boussac’s colt may be imbued with a corresponding idea. Both 
may run themselves clean out, as did Flamingo and Sunny Trace 
in the Derby of 1928, and find an analogy to Felstead in, it may be, 
Atout Maitre to stay the longer and beat them both. This colt, 
who belongs to Mr. Herbert Blagrave, an Old Cheltonian and son 
of the late Lady Edward Somerset, has been mentioned advisedly, 
in as much as he proved his stamina by a victory in the Ascot Gold 
Vase. Bred in France by M. Volterra, the breeder of the Derby 
winner, Bois Roussel, he, like this colt, is by Vatout, and is 
from Royal Mistress, she by Flying Fox’s grandson, Teddy, 
from Tout Paris, a St. Frusquin mare, who, like Balnacoil and 
San Antonio, came from Lady Linton, a descendant of Alice 
Hawthorn. ROYSTON. 
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ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
SEPTEMBER 6th. 


Without Reserve, YEARLINGS, with Engagements, the 
Property of the Viscount Adare, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., 
from Fort Union Stud, Adare, Co. Limerick, Treland. 


A BAY or BROWN COLT, foaled April 22nd, 1938, by 
Beresford out of Royal Missie (1921), by Royal Realm 
out of Auntie Ashe, by Uncle Mac out of Ashbud. This 
colt is half-brother to five winners at home and one 
abroad. 


ROYAL MISSIE, never trained; dam of Biddy Bulger 
(one of the best two-year-old fillies in Ireland in 1936, 
winner of two races and placed three times), Royal 
Sailor (third in Knowsley Nursery of 1,000 sovs. in 1930, 
winner of Leicestershire Handicap Plate in 1931, and 
Sailor (third in Knowsley Nursery of 1,000 sovs. in 1930, 
placed in five other races, and won over hurdles in 1933), 
Birth Royal (winner of four races in England in 1935 
and also won in 1936), Royal Spa (winner of two hurdle 
races in England in 1937), Nelson (winner of two races 
in Ireland last year and placed second); own sister to 
Royal Feast (winner of eight races in Spain), and half- 
sister to Ashfield (winner and dam of five winners, 
including Arabian Myth). 


AUNTIE ASHE, dam of the winners O’ Donnell, Rakes of 
Mallow, Ashfield, Golden Ashe, Scarlet Satin, Brown 
Ash (India), and Royal Feast (Spain); grandam of 
Arabian Myth, Cinderbridge, Yellow Furze, and Bally- 
doon, all winners. 


ASHBUD won five races; dam of the winners Aschot, 
Lester Ash (Tudor Plate of 830 sovs.), Ashworth, 
Ashbranch, Ashstick (in Germany), and Ashbelle (dam 
of four winners, including Miss Connie), also of Missie 
Ashe (dam of the winners Pretty Missie, Royal Ashe and 
Pearl Ashe). Daughter of Cecopia (dam of ten winners 
of nearly £10,000). 


A BAY or BROWN COLT, foaled March 7th, 1938. 
by Young Lover out of Hopeful Prospect (1923), by 


Bachelor’s Hope out of Granuaile, by Desmond out of 


Combine. This colt is half-brother to one winner at 
home and one abroad. 


HOPEFUL PROSPECT, dam of Radiant Rowley (winner 
in 1935) and Old Maid (winner of two races in Norway 
in 1938). 


GRANUAILE won two races, dam of Alibi (winner of a 
race in England andten races abroad, total value £1,540), 
Nabacleis (winner of two races), Innisfail (winner under 
N.H. Rules), and Eagle Queen (dam of seven winners, 
including Oak Ridge and Royal Athlone); own sister 
to Land League, Descombe, Landlord, Combination, 
and Deas Mhuma. 


COMBINE, dam of Land League (winner of 33 races and 
£6,503), Descombe (£567), Landlord (winner), Com- 
bination (winner of £1,352, and dam of Collaborator), 
Comparison (winner and dam of winners, including 
Carpathus, and grandam of Felstead ), Carpentia (winner), 
Silene, etc. Her dam, Molly Morgan, also bred Morgante 
(£1,353), and Morganatic (£2,915), Lady Hasty (£1,217), 
Morgandale (£2,874), and Farasi (£1,014 and sire of 
Athasi, the dam of Trigo and Athford). 


A CHESNUT COLT, foaled April 3rd, 1938, by Caerleon 
out of Lady Hamilton (1926), by Gainsborough out 
of Quarter-deck, by The Tetrarch out of Decagone. 
This colt is half-brother to a winner. 


LADY HAMILTON ran once at 2 years; dam of Emma 
Lyons (winner at 2 years in England in 1935 and sent 
to South Africa and won two races at 3 years, two races 
at 4 years, also one race at 5 years), also Windlass (dam 
of Drawing Paper, winner of Lincoln Plate, Walton 
Plate, and Five Hundred Two years old Plate in 1937). 


QUARTER DECK won four races value £887; dam of 
Elettra (at 2 years winner of Tisbury Maiden Plate amd 
placed sec ‘ond several times, at 3 years winner of City 
Handicap), Round Trip (winner of two races in U.S.A.), 
and Farandola (winner of five races in Italy); own 
sister to Tetragon, Reigning Beauty (dam of winners). 


DECAGONE won the Brocklesby Stakes; dam of the 
winners Prince Galahad (unbeaten two-year-old and 
sire of many winners), Quarter-deck, Tetragon (Sandown 
Park Produce Stakes and £1,622, second in Chesham 
Stakes), Tenacity (four races, £2,137), and Platinum 
(also winner in India). 


A BAY COLT, foaled April Ist, 1938, by Bosworth out of 
Fireship (1936), by Swynford out of Line of Fire, by 
White Eagle out of Flash of Steel. This colt is half- 
brother to two winners. 


FIRESHIP only ran once (at 2 years); dam of Warship 
(placed in 1933), Rajakumari (won Sudbrook Plate and 
Wilford Plate, second in Doon Plate, and second in 
Mill Plate at 2 years, and then sent to India, where it 
won at 4 years), and Bonfire (winner in Ireland this year), 
also her two year old Firefall now in training. 





LINE OF FIRE won May Two-year-old Plate, New- 
market; dam of the winners Gallions Reach (four 
races), Life Line, Battle Line (won seven races, £3,633, 
in Inaia), Crecy (won in Canada), Firelight, Oid Folk 
(winner of six races). 


FLASH OF STEEL won four races; dam of the winners 
Sword Play (four races and dam of Challenger and En 
Garde, good winners), Line of Fire, Silver Steel, and 
Scimitar. Her grandam, Amphora, won the Stewards’ 
Cup, Goodwood, and six other races, bred Glass Jug, 
Lucknow, Juggernaut, etc., and was own sister to 
Sundridge. 


A BAY COLT, foaled April 2nd, 1938, by Young Lover 
out of Sea Gem (1931), by Beresford out of Black Gem, 
by Black Jester out of Lady Brilliant. 


SEA GEM won the Great Kingston Two-years-old Plate, 
Sandown Park, in a field of 10 runners, second in Planta- 
tion Stakes, Newmarket, to Dignitary, in a field of 
18 runners; at 3 years placed third in Wellington 
Handicap. "This mare is half-sister to Bulger (winner of 
£3,327 and sire of winners of over £40,000). This is 
the mare’s first living produce, her previous foal died. 


BLACK GEM, placed second ; dam of the winners Bulger 
(eight races value £3,327, unbeaten at 2 years; at 3 
years wen Craven Plate, Epsom Trial Stakes, Ascot, 
and Cleveland Handicap, and second in Cambridgeshire), 
Black Bridge (winner at home, and 164 races in 
Germany, Bridge o’ Dee (winner of two races), Tetragem 
(winner of two races), Tourmaline (winner of the 
Brocklesby Stakes), Sea Gem (winner), Precious Gem 
(winner of six races in India), Dark Sea (winner); own 
sister to Black Ray (winner and dam of winners of over 
£16,000). 


LADY BRILLIANT, winner and placed in good races; 
dam of Florid (winner of six races), Black Ray (winner 
and dam of Jacopo, Foray, ete.), Brilliant Jester (winner 
of £355 at home. and of eight races in Canada), also of 
Black Gem (dam of good winners). 


A BROWN COLT, foaled April 3rd, 1938, by Tetratema 
out of Grey Velvet (1931), by Diomedes out of Royal 
Plush, by Royal Canopy out of Green Plush. 


GREY VELVET, never trained; dam of Law Scholar 
(second in Oadby Plate, Leicester, third in Sutton Plate, 
Birmingham, and third in Osmaston Plate, Derby, at 
2 years, in 1939). Grey Velvet is half-sister to Berkeley 
Hunt (winner of three races and placed several times). 


ROYAL PLUSH, winner at 2 years and placed several 
times; dam of the winners Grey Plush (winner of the 
Redear Foal Plate, value 420 sovs., also second to 
Diplomat in Worcester Foal Stakes, and third in Mersey 
Stakes, at 2 years, placed second on two occasions at 
3 years, and won in Denmark last year), Berkeley Hunt 
(won three races value £726, including Lennox Plate, 
Hurst Park, and International Plate. Kempton Park, 
also second in Lingfield Park Great Foal Plate), Buncle 
and Iskereen (both winners), and filly by Beresford 
(winner of two races this year). 





GREEN PLUSH only ran once; dam of Royal Plush 
(a winner), and Emerald Green (placed second in 
Birmingham Plate, and third in two other races at 
3 years, and dam of Citizen, a winner, and her only 
produce to run). These are Green Plush’s only produce. 
She was by Great Sport out of Margaret Beaufort, by 
John o’ Gaunt out of Meadow Rhu, by Sainfoin. 


A BAY or BROWN COLT, foaled March 8th, 1938 


(not in Stud Book), by Twenty Grand or Young Lover 
out of Luss (1917), by Lomond out of Gelignite, by 
Northshampton out of Ballistite. This colt is half- 
brother to three winners (one at home, two abroad). 


LUSS won five races value £710, beating Blue Dunn as a 
two-year-old ; own sister to Lussker ; dam of Colquhoun 
(winner of Thursby Plate, Liverpool, Maudslie Castle 
Handicap, Lanark, and second in Dringhouses Sweep- 
stakes, York, and Corby Castle Plate. Carlisle, at 2 years, 
and winner of two races and placed twice at 3 years, placed 
second at four years and winner and placed at 5 years), 
Birthday Morn (winner in Jamaicain 1935 and 1936), and 
Rough Diamond (winner in South Africa in 1937 of four 
races value £935, inc’ luding the Free Handic ap, Johannes- 
burg, 600 sovs., by six lengths, with nine runners, also 
winner of the Johannesburg Autumn Handicap of 
1,200 sovs. in record time in 1938, also winner of 
Merchants’ Handicap in Johannesburg, 800 sovs., by 
four lengths in 1939) and Young Luss (placed several 
times this year). 


GELIGNITE, winner and dam of winners, Luss, Explosive 
(also winner in India), and Lussker (who also won 11 
races value £1,744 in India and Ireland, and won races 
in Denmark). 





BALLISTITE, winner and dam of winners, including 
Canonite (winner of 14 races value £3,367), Rifleite 
(winner of the London Cup and £2,033), and five other 
winners. Tracing to Birdeatcher mare (own sister to 
Chanticleer and three-parts sister to dam of Solon). 


A BAY FILLY, foaled March 11th, 1938, by Bahram out 


of Gwyniad (1927), by Salmon-Trout out of Slovene, by 
Cicero out of Slave Trade. This filly is half-sister to 
three winners. 


GWYNIAD won the Haverhill Stakes, 745 sovs., at 


3 years, secondin Saxham Stakes, beaten head, second in 
Richmond Stakes, Goodwood, beaten short head by 
Challenger at 2 years; dam of Nell Gwynne (placed 
several times at 2 years and then sent to Egypt where 
she won two races in 1936, and two races in 1937), Miss 
Windsor (won Oaks Trial Plate and placed in Kenilworth 
Stakes at 3 years, won Waldegrave Stakes, placed 
second in Prince Edward Handicap, third in Finale 
Handicap, and third in Queen Alexandra Stakes, at 
4 years), Battle Royal (winner of Midland Breeders’ 
Plate and second several times at 3 years), Flying 
Martlet, and Fort Union (now in training). 


SLOVENE, dam of the winners Jugo (won 164 races 


value £5,6994, second in Goodwood Cup, ete., also won 
hurdle races), Lambin (won Atlantic Cup of £2,595 and 
placed in good races), Slovakia (five races, £1,055), 
Slovaic, Gywniad, and Slavia (dam of Tom Brown, 
winner of two races and placed several times). 








SLAVE TRADE won two races; dam of the winners 


Cicerone and Fanta, also Mercata (won 1,500 sovs. race 
in Australia) and Minnow (won races in U.S.A.); 
grandam of Puttenden (won Ascot Gold Vase and 2,961 
sovs.) and Air Raid (won Cesarewitch, Chester Vase, 
and £3,959, and leading sire for several seasons in 
Uraguay. 
L’Abbesse de Jouarre). 


Slave Trade traces to Festive (dam of 


A CHESNUT FILLY, foaled March 21st, 1938, by 
Hyperion out of Quick Action (1930), by Hurry On out 
of Chemistry, by Charles O’Maliey out of Prescription. 
This filly is half-sister to a winner. 


QUICK ACTION, placed at 2 years and 3 years; dam of 
Battle Cruiser (winner of Gatwick Foal Plate, Gatwick, 
second in Salisbury Foal Stakes, Salisbury, beaten neck, 
and third in Champagne Stakes, Bibury, giving winner 
and second 13 Ib., at 2 years) and Boisterous, now in 
training. This filly is the third produce. 


CHEMISTRY, winner of a race at Newmarket value 
313 sovs.; dam of Lipstick (winner three races). 





PRESCRIPTION, dam of Pharmacie (winner of 10 races 
value £3,700), Deflation (winner of six races value 
£3,621), Chemistry (winner), and Ozone (winner). 


A GREY FILLY, foaled February 13th, 1938, by Bosworth 
out of Miss Bula (1932), by Stefan the Great out of 
Bula, by Lemberg out of Indian Star. 


MISS BULA won at 2 years the Gatwick Foal Plate, dead- 
heated for second in the November Nursery Handicap, 
Lingfield Park ; at 3 years, placed in the Loughborough 
High-weight Handicap, Leicester. Her first foal, Miss 
Brightness (winner of Parkfield Selling Plate, Worcester, 
and second in Southern Plate, Kempton Park, and Tat- 
tenham Plate, Epsom, this year). ‘This filly is her 
second produce. 





BULA, beaten short head in the Lysaght Handicap, 
Chepstow, and placed third in another race; dam of 
Randolph (winner of five races value £1,122, including 
the Stand Welter Handicap. Salisbury, Shepperton 
High-weight Handicap, Kempton), Nous (winner at 
3 years), Miss Bula (winner), and Black Rock (winner of 
the Dumfries Plate, Carlisle). 


INDIAN STAR, dam of Corusca (winner of two races 
and dam of four winners including a filly by Stefan the 
Great, and Corn Law) and Lanessa (dam of good 
winners, including Grande Vitesse, £3,153, Faster, Sandy 
Lane, and Glanessa). 


ON THURSDAY EVENING, 
SEPTEMBER 7th. 


Without Reserve, YEARLINGS, with Engagements, the 
Property of Viscount Furness .the Gilltown Stud. 


A BAY FILLY, foaled March 18th, 1938, by Bosworth out 
of Pretty Swift (1924), by Swynford out of Pompadour, 
by Bayardo out of Pilgrim Popinjay. 


PRETTY SWIFT, winner and placed third in Scarborough 
Stakes, Done aster; dam of Bright Bird (won Princess 
of Wales’s Stak Newmarket, of 2,570 sovs., and 
Gordon Stakes, Goodwood, 710 sovs., beaten short’ head 
jo Windsor Lad in Criterion Stakes, beaten a head by 

Campanula in Column Produce Stakes, and second in 
five other. races, including Ascot Gold Vase). Pretty 
Swift is er in blood to Saucy Sue (winner of eight 

280, including 1,000 gs., Oaks, and Coronation 

Stakes ; dam of Truculent). 









POMPADOUR won three races, £3,129, third in 1,000 gs. 
and Eclipse Stakes ; dam of winners Poet (three races), 
Pretty Swift, Cragadour (Craven Stakes, 945 sovs., 
beaten a head in 2,000 gs., third, Irish Derby, etc.), 
Pompier (three races, £2,438, second in North Derby, 
ete.), and Quick Rise (also the dam of Early School) ; 
own sister to Good and Gay (winner of Bessborough 
Stakes and £3,632, and the dam of Saucy Sue, by 
Swynford, and other good winners). 


POPINJAY won Newmarket Stud Produce Stakes, second 
in Acorn and Windsor Castle Stakes; dam of seven 
winners, including Good and Gay, Magpie (also won 
Caulfield and Melbourne Stakes, and a leading sire in 
Australia), and Popingaol (also dam of Book Law, won 
St. Leger and £31,875, second in 1,000 gs. and Oaks, 
and dam of Cafion Law and Rhodes Scholar; Pogrom, 
won Oaks; Writ, Book Debt, the dam of Pay Up, etc.). 
The next dam is Chelandry. 


A CHESNUT FILLY, foaled April 13th, 1938, by Orpen 
out of En Vitesse (1926), by Hurry On out of Enbarr, 
by The Tetrarch out of Abbazia. 






EN VITESSE did not race ; dam of Straight Away (winner 
and placed five times at 2 years, 1935, and winner and 
placed twice in 1936) and Quickset (winner in 1937). 





ENBARR won at Phoenix Park; own sister to Tetrab- 
bazia (winner of three races value £4,835, including 
Royal Standard Stakes, and dam of Singapore, winner 
of the St. Leger and £13,006, Sledmere, Cohort, and 
Orbazia, winners). Enbarr is also own sister to Royal 
Alarm (winner of seven races value £4,039, including 
Newbury Spring Cup). 


ABBAZIA, dam of six winners, inc luding Tetrabbazia and 
Royal Alarm. She is out of Mrs. Butterwick (winner 
of six races, including the Oaks, and dam of Greatorex, 
Wombwell, Phaleron, and Buttermere). 


A CHESNUT FILLY, foaled March 15th, 1938, by Fair 
Trial out of Her Majesty II (1931), by Teddy out of Our 
Liz, by William the Third out of Countess Resy. 


HER MAJESTY II won 14 races; own sister to Queen 
Liz, Duchess of Marlborough, and Good Bess. 


OUR LIZ did not race; dam of winners Queen Liz (nine 
races, 74,655 fr.), Slipper (five races value 270,400 fr. 
in France, including Prix Jacques Le Marois, and second 
to Chateau Bouscaut in Prix de la Forét, etc., and won 
two races value £1,810 in England, including Cork and 
Orrery Stakes, Ascot, and beaten, short head, in 
Stewards’ Cup, Goodwood), Duchess of Marlborough 
(two races, 32,400 fr.), Good Bess (five races, 86,070 fr.), 
and Her Majesty II. 


continued on page xxix 
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SOME STALLIONS OF TO-DAY 


HOUGH it may seem early to be thinking about matings 
for next season, the great gathering of the bloodstock-breeding 
world at Doncaster next week makes the subject a great deal 
more topical than it appears at first, chiefly because the year- 
ling auctions give breeders the opportunity of looking over, 
often for the first time, the stock of the stallions of their choice. 

Two horses, whose yearlings are making their débuts at Don- 
caster, are Fair Trial and Wychwood Abbot. The former, who is by 
the St. Leger winner, Fairway, who, at the moment, is at the head of 
the list of the sires of winners, comes from Lady Juror, a half-sister 
to Mumtaz Mahal and dam of the winners of twenty-five and a half 
races carrying £24,840 in stakes. By a coincidence the latter is by one 
of Lady Juror’s winning sons, namely, The Black Abbot, and is out 
of Sweet Hainault, she by Phalaris’ half-brother, Hainault. Both are 
well advertised by their produce, for Fair Trial is responsibte for, 
among others, a charming chestnut filly from Slipper’s half-sister, 
Her Majesty II, that is sent up by Lord Furness from his Gilltown 
Stud, and Wychwood Abbot is 
represented by a_ beautifully 
moulded bay filly of the Etona 
line, catalogued by Messrs. Brice. 

Mention of these two calls to 
mind the fact that Fair Trial is a 
stable-companion of Cameronian, 
and that, with Wychwood Abbot, 
Solfo is located at the Heath Stud, 
Newmarket, under the watchful 
eye of Mr. Stanley Smallwood. 
Solfo, who made his first season as 
a stallion this year, is a new- 
comer to the ranks of sires, but on 
breeding and performances is cer- 
tain of success. His sire, Solario, 
won the St. Leger and is the sire of 
the Derby winner, Mid-day Sun, of 
the One Thousand Guineas and 
Oaks victress, Exhibitionnist, and 
many other winners; his dam, 
Panic, is an own-sister to Cyclonic, 
a winner of £10,402. 

Mr. Stanley Smallwood has 
also the newcomer, Old Radnor, 
under his charge, but he with Lord 
Ellesmere’s Lemnarchus holds 
court at the Aislabie Stud at Stetch- 
worth. By Blandford, the sire of 
four Derby winners, Old Radnor, 
whose services are offered at the 
purely nominal charge of 18gs. in- 
clusive, is like Inglesant, Nash 





DRAP D’OR, A SON OF BLENHEIM, AND WINNER 
OF THE FRENCH TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS 
He now stands at the Burntwood Stud 


Light, Polette and Aprés Vous, from Polite, a Pommern mare; his 
chief win was in the Lancashire Breeders’ Produce Stakes. LLemnarchus 
needs little introduction ; ason of Friar Marcus and a winner of £11,249 
in stakes, he had until the end of last season been responsible for the 
winners of thirty-eight races worth £11,085, and this season his stock 
have been enhancing his reputation. 

Two further stallions, whose stock will be looked over with 
interest during this famous auction, are Tai Yang and Canon Law. 
The former, who is in residence at the Banstead Manor Stud in 
company with Pasch, and Manna, is an unbeaten son of Solario, who 
came from Soubriquet, a half-sister to the Derby and Oaks heroine, 
Fifinella; the latter, whose stock have been singularly successful 
this season, is a three-parts brother in blood to Rhodes Scholar and 
Pay Up by the Two Thousand Guineas winner, Colorado, out of the 
St. Leger winner, Book Law. He stands at Mr. David Nicoll’s Burnt- 
wood Stud, near Winchester, the home also of Maltravers, March Tor and 
Drap d’Or. The last-named is a beautifully bred and moulded son of 
the Derby winner, Blenheim, from 
Midnight Folly, a daughter of 
Black Jester, out of a half-sister to 
the dams of the Ascot Gold Cup 
victor, Foxlaw, and the Derby 
winner, Call Boy. Another to note 
in this category is Shining Tor, who, 
with the Countess of Granard’s 
Grand Prix de Paris winner, Cri 
de Guerre, is at Mr. Claude 
Leetham’s Cottesloe Stud on the 
outskirts of Leighton Buzzard, and 
commands a fee of £24 19s. 
inclusive. Like so many prominent 
sires, he is a son of Pharos, and 
is out of Erica, an Alan Breck 
mare, who was from March Along’s 


own-sister, Gillyflower, she by 
Swynford. 
From Mr. Donald Fraser’s 


Tickford Park Stud, near Newport 
Pagnell, are Apple Sammy, son of 
Pommern and sire (up to the end 
of last season) of the winners of 
134 races worth £41,0643, he is 
known the world over for his 
prolific winner-producing powers ; 
Negro, as a son of his, is worthy of 
extensive patronage; and Singa- 
pore’s grey three-parts brother, 
Taj ud Din, has been well in the 
limelight through his first two 
crops of runners. ROYSTON. 





An unbeaten horse. 


STALLIONS AT 


At the Banstead Manor Stud, Cheveley, Newmarket. | At the Cottesloe Stud, Wing, Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 

The property of MR. CLAUDE LEETHAM. 
(PHAROS—ERICA) 

19s. inclusive 


TAIL YANG 
(SOLARIO—SOUBRIQUET) 
Fee: 198 sovs. inclusive 


Winner of Jockey Club and Chippenham 
Stakes. 


Fee: £24: 


STUD 


At the Heath Stud, Newmarket. 
The property of MR. O. V. WATNEY 
WYCHWOOD ABBOT 
(THE BLACK ABBOT—SWEET HAINAULT) 


Fee: 98 sovs. and a guinea the groom 





PASCH | 
(BLANDFORD—PASCA) | 
Fee: 198 sovs. inclusive 
| 

| 


Winner of the Coventry Stakes, Two Thousand Guineas 


Fee: £23: 


and Eclipse Stakes. 





At the Homestall Stud, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


A winner of the Two Thousand Guineas and Derby, and 


A horse with the ideal Cyllene—Son-in-Law combination. 


The property of the COUNTESS OF GRANARD. 
CRI DE GUERRE 
(MARTIAL III—CRUSEILLES) 
19s. and I sov. the groom 


A winner of the Grand Prix de Paris and other races of 
about £16,000 





The property of MAJOR J. 8. COURTAULD. 


SOLFO 


(SOLARIO——PANIC) 


Fee: 98 sovs. and a guinea the groom 





CAMERONIAN 


(PHAROS—UNA CAMERON) 
Fee: 300 gs. inclusive 


The property of MR. JOHN A. DEWAR. | 


sire of the St. Leger winner, tr, SCOTTISH UNION. 


FAIR TRIAL 


(FAIRWAY—LADY JUROR) 
Fee: 198 sovs. inclusive 








At the Burntwood Stud, Nr. Winchester. 


A winner of the St. James’s Palace Stakes, and half-brother 


| 
CANON LAW | 
(COLORADO—BOOK LAW) | 


Fee: 48 sovs. and a guinea the groom 


At the Tickford Park Stud, Newport Pagnell, Bucks. 
The property of MR. DONALD FRASER 
(POMMERN— LADY PHOEBE) 

Fee: 48 sovs. and a guinea the groom 
A prolific sire of winners. 


NEGRO 


(APPLE SAMMY—WAIONTHA) 
Fee: 9 sovs. and 10/6 the groom 





Winner of the Cambridgeshire and other events of £9,842. 





Solfo won the Jockey Club Stakes and other races of £15,687. 





At the Aislabie Stud, Stetchworth, Newmarket. 
The property of the EARL OF ELLESMERE. 


| LEMNARCHUS 


(FRIAR MARCUS—LEMNOS) 





Fee: 48 sovs. and a guinea the groom 


Two Thousand Guineas victor, NEARCHUS. 








to RHODES Sc HOL AR. 


DRAP d’OR | 


(BLENHEIM—MIDNIGHT FOLLY) 





Fee: 98 sovs. and i 
° 3 ° guinea the groom | Three-parts brother to SINGAPORE and sire of winners from 
Winner of the French Two Thousand Guineas, | 


| TAJ UD DIN 


| 
(GAINSBOROUGH—TAJ MAHAL) | 
Fee: 30 sovs. and a guinea the groom 


his first crops. 


The property of MR. T. LANT. 
OLD RADNOR 
(BLANDFORD—POLITE) 


Fee: 18 gs. inclusive 





A big — and sire of many winners including the Irish 
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COUNTESS RESY won two races value £344 at 2 years ; 
dam of the winners Alphy (two races) and Poor Count, 
also Stoney (won 12 races in Italy), Canon Resy (six 
races in South Africa), Blood Royal (under N.H. Rules), 
and Best Born (second in King’s Stand Stakes, etc.). 
Countess Resy is grandam of Lindley (won Irish 
2,000 gs.). 


A BAY FILLY, foaled April 17th, 1938, by Dastur out of 
Brunehilde If (1927), by Braleur out of Meusienne, by 
Alcantara II out of Monténégrine. 


BRUNEHILDE II won six races value 65,890 fr., and 
was second three times and third twice ; dam of Parsifal 
(winner of six races value 160,600 fr., including Prix 
Mackensie-Grieves, twice, and a race in 1939). 


MEUSIENNE, winner and dam of winners Brunehilde 
II, Armada (eight races value 110,505 fr.), Mermaid, and 
Golden Bar (won in 1938), also Meteore. 


MONTENEGRINE, dam of many good winners, including 
Le Monnayeur Mattstall, and Montgoyer, and _ half- 
sister to Tagale, the dam of Tagalie (winner of 1,000 gs. 
and Derby, and dam of Allenby, won £5,663 and second 
in 2,000 gs., and Tagrag, £1,785), Poltava (£2,336), 
Blankney II (Gimerack Stakes and £1,525), ete. 
Monténégrine is also half-sister to Zingara (dam of Sans 
le Sou and Zagreus) and to Cypriote, the grandam of 
Mary Legend (won French Oaks) and Fairy Legend 
(won French Oaks and 1,000 gs.). 


A BAY FILLY, foaled January 15th, 1938, by Easton 
out of Flinders (1931), by Tetratema out of Polly 
Flinders, by Polymelus out of Pretty Polly. 


FLINDERS, placed five times at 2 years, including third 
in Lancashire Breeders’ Produce Stakes, and Molecomb 
Stakes, Goodwood ; dam of Side Hill (placed second and 
third in 1938) and Roderick Dhu (third in Payne Stakes, 
Newmarket, in 1939), her first two foals; half-sister to 
Arabella (winner of four races value £10,563, including 
Queen Mary Stakes, Ascot, Champagne Stakes, Don- 
easter, and dam of Annabel (£2,050), Berwick 
(£1,038), ete. 


POLLY FLINDERS won National Breeders’ Produce 
Stakes of 2,670 sovs.; dam of Arabella, Pyrene (won 
Bretby Stakes of 1,400 sovs.), Desert Night (won five 
races value £2,454, also won Ronaldshay Cup, Druid’s 
Lodge Handicap, and two other races, total Rs. 32,170, 
in India in 1928), Fireside (two races in Ireland), 
Breaffy (Soltykoff Stakes of 569 sovs., second in Rous 
Memorial Stakes, Goodwood, etc., also won two races 
abroad), Parchment (won in 1938), and Starbeck (races 
in U.S.A.). 


PRETTY POLLY won 22 races value £37,297, including 
1,000 gs., Oaks, St. Leger, and Coronation Cup (twice) ; 
dam of winners and grandam of Colorado Kid, Spike 
Island, Molly Adare (dam of Fearless Fox and Challenge) 
and other high-class winners. 


A BAY FILLY, foaled February 6th, 1938, by Cameronian 
out of Hallow (1932), by Bosworth out of Hythe, by 
Chaucer out of Miss Gunning II. 


HALLOW, third in Fitzwilliam Stakes, Doncaster, at 
2 years. Her first foal, Halstead, was placed third 
twice at 2 years, 1928. 


HYTHE, dam of the winners Kentish Belle and Philomene, 
also C aptain Crack and Tocsaway ; grandam of winners. 


MISS GUNNING II, dam of six winners, including Lanfine 
(four races), Bruges (four races, £1,377, also won 10 
jumping races, £2,126, in France), Silent Lady (winner 
of Great Foal Stakes, Great Northern Leger, and dead- 
heated in Knowsley Dinner Stakes ; dam of good winners 
and grandam of Uganda, winner *of French Oaks and 
dam of Ut Majeur, won Cesarewitch and £4,488; 
Udaipur, won Oaks and £15,048; Umidwar, won 
£8,602; Ukrania, won French Oaks, etc.). Miss 
Gunning II also bred Elisalexi (dam of Lulworth Cove, 
won £2,214, The Wheedler, won £2,585 on the flat), ete. 
The dam of Miss Gunning II is Memoir. 


A BAY COLT, foaled April 22nd, 1938, by Fairway out 
of Solace (1931), by Solario out of Tillywhim, by Minoru 
out of Lily Rose. 


SOLACE, half-sister to nine winners of 40 races value 
£22,297. Her first foal was placed second at 2 years, 
1938. 


TILLYWHIM won two races value £947; dam of nine 
winners, including Monk’s Way (won five races value 
£4,036 at 2 years, and second in Fern Hill Stakes at 
3 years), Tommy Atkins (won 10 races value £3,175), 
Daumont (won three races value £6,331; dam of 
Caretta, won £4,013), Santilio (won three races, £2,468), 
Figaro (10 races, £4,525); grandam of Lyme Regis, 
Anthurium, Pegasus, Emborough, ete. 


LILY ROSE won three races value £1,484, including 
Gimcrack Stakes. Tillywhim was her only produce to 
live. The third dam of Lily Rose is Rose of York 
(grandam of Roi Herode). 


A BAY COLT, foaled February 9th, 1938, by Cameronian 
out of Benvenuta Cellini (1928), by Craig an Eran out 
of Bunworry, by Great Sport out of Waffles. 


BENVENUTA CELLINI won three races in Italy, placed 
in four others, and second in France; dam of Seventh 
Wonder (winner in England in 1937, and in 1938 of 
Royal Standard Stakes of 2,109 sovs.) and Cellini 
(winner of four races in France in 1936). 


BUNWORRY wont our races value £823 in Ireland; dam 
of the winners in Italy, Benvenuta Cellini, Benedetta da 
Maiano (eight races), Buonarrota (five races), Brueghel 
(eight races value 144,400 lire), and Bernina (winner 
of 11 races, including Italian 1,000 gs., 2,000 gs., and 
Oaks). 


WAFFLES, dam of Bunworry, Manna (won 2,000 gs., 
Derby, and £23,534), Sandwich (won St. Leger and 
£17,020), Parwiz (won Gratwicke Stakes, 2,227 sovs. 
and City and Suburban Handicap, 1,670 sovs.). 


A BAY or BROWN COLT, foaled March 28th, 1938. by 
Easton out of Aqua Forte (1928), by Cadum out of 
Aquatinte II, by Alcantara 11 out of Aquarelle. 


AQUA FORTE, bred in France and won there three races 
value 57,500 fr., second four times and third twice ; 
dam of Aqueduc (winner of three races value 38.000 fr., 
inc luding a race in 1939) and Flying Cloud II] (two-year- 
old winner of Saxham Stakes, Newmarket, 429 sovs., 
in 1938). 


AQUATINTE II won four races value 521, 820 fr., including 
Prix Lupin and Prix de Diane (French Oaks), second in 
Prix Penelope and Prix Rochette, and third in Prix 
Vermeille. She had only four foals, two of which were 
the winners Aqua Forte and Aheron. Own sister to 
La Brume (winner and dam of Brumeux. good winner in 
France, and of Jockey Club Cup, Newbury Cup, and 
Delamere Handicap). 


AQUARELLE won Prix Rainbow, Salverte, and Jouvence ; 
dam of Pinceau (winner of Prix la Rochette, Prix des 
Marechaux, second in Grand Prix de Paris and Grand 
Prix de Milan, etc.,) Apres 'Ondee (winner of 83,475 fr. 
and dam of good winners), and La Brume. 


ON THURSDAY EVENING, 
SEPTEMBER 7th. 
YEARLINGS, with Engagements, from the Abberley Stud. 
A CHESNUT COLT, foaled Agen Taek, 1938, by King 


Salmon out of Fair Abe rdonian (1925), by Buchan out 
of Pretty Missie, by Orby out of Missie Ashe. 





FAIR ABERDONIAN won the Singleton Handicap, 
Goodwood, 498 sovs.; dam of Flying Scotsman (winner 
of the Stud Produce Stakes, Manchester, 1,073 sovs., 
second to Tip the Wink in the Spring Stakes, Newmarket, 
also second in the First Spring Stakes, Ne wmarket ) and 
of Fair Abbess (a winner at Newmarket—her first foal), 
and Bon Accord (2 years, second this year on his first 
appearance in public). 


PRETTY MISSIE won one race, 285 sovs. ; dam of Pretty, 
Obvious, Fair Aberdonian, Prioress, and Mrs. Atkins” 
also of Marsh Maiden (the dam of Marsh Mallow and 
Marsh Maiden filly, winner of three races, £761). 


MISSIE ASHE (dam of Royal Ashe, winner of four races, 
£2,200, Pearl Ashe, four races, £1,173, and Pretty 
Missie), by Sainfoin. 


A BAY COLT, foaled March 18th, 1938, by Windsor Lad 
out of Notley Abbey (1930), by Friar Marcus out of 
Tangy, by Cylgad out of Orangerie. This colt is half- 
brother to Monty. 


NOTLEY ABBEY won the Bolsover Handicap, Notting- 
ham, second twice, and thira three times; dam of 
Monty (won Maiden Two-years-old Stakes, Newmarket, 
British Dominion Two-years-old Plate, Sandown, Great 
Kingston Two-years-old Plate, Sandown, and the 
Convivial Plate, York, total, £2,708 in 1937, the Halnaker 
Stakes, Goodwood, and dead-heated in the Leicestershire 
Handicap in 1938, £796, and the Catherine of Aragon 
Plate in record time in 1939). 


TANGY, dam of True Boy (winner of 17 races in U S.A. 
and £2,760), Foul Boy (winner in U.S.A.), i 
(winner of four races, £1,360 in Italy), « 
Abbey. In 1930, Tangy was exported to the Argentine. 





ORANGERIE, dam of Katinka (winner of the Norfolk 
Stakes, Newmarket) and Oswyn (the dam of Cavaliero, 
Ravenscar, and Sans Peine, winner of the King Edward 
VIL Stakes, Ascot, and the Goodwood Cup, 1933). 
Orangerie is half-sister to Glacier (the dam of Glaciale, 
Silurian, Avalanche, and Toboggan, winner of the Oaks 
and Coronation Stakes) and to Canyon (winner of the 
1,000 gs., and dam of Colorado, Caerleon, etc.). She 
was by William the Third out of Glasalt. 


A BAY COLT, foaled February 15th, 1938, by King 
Salmon out of Fawsley (1932), by Sansovino out of 
Briary, by The Boss out of Alvuelo. 


FAWSLEY won the Wisbech Handicap, Newmarket, 
second in the Durham Stakes, and third in the Wykeham 
Handicap at York; dam of two-year-old filly (by King 
Salmon), her first foal, winner of the Claremont Plate 
Hurst Park, 1939, by cight lengths, second in Weir 
Courtenay Plate and third in Great Foal Plate, Lingfield, 
her only starts up to July 24th. 


BRIARY won stakes value £1,177, including the Rous 
Memorial Stakes, Newmarket, and the Nimble Plate, 
Windsor, second in Speedy Plate, Windsor, beaten 3 
length, and third in the Spring Stakes, Kempton, and 
Little Breeders’ Stakes, Warwick; dam of Achtung, 
Fawsley, The Bear, and Vellum Rose. 


ALVUELDO, dam of the winners Briary, Erin Green, winner 
of seven races and dam of Kept On (winner of six races 
and placed 12 times, including second in the Queen’s 
Prize, Kempton, Chester Cup, and Ascot Stakes, and 
third in the Great Metropolitan, Epsom) and Flying 
Image (one of the best three-years-olds in Ireland, 
1937), also of Hawk Eye (winner of five races in South 
Africa) and Meltreglen (winner of six races in Belgium). 
Alvuelo, by White Eagle, out of Aurina (winner of 
£2,351 and half-sister to Plucky Liége. the dam of Bois 
Roussel, winner of the Derby, 1938, and Sir Gallahad II, 
and also to Garron Lass, the grandam of Bahram). 


A BAY FILLY, foaled February 2nd, 1938, by King 
Salmon out of Satiric (1931), by Knight of the Garter 
out of Bulelle. by Roi Hérode out of Bulinda. 

N.B.—This filly descends from Stella. 


SATIRIC won seven races, £1,460, including the Sussex 
Plate, Brighton, and the Lubbock Sprint. Sandown, with 
top weight. The above filly, her first produce to live. 


BULELLE, dam of Narcissus (two-year-old winner in 
1939 and third in the Brocklesby Stakes), Delightful 
(winner of four races and also winner abroad), Kilt 
(winner of two two-year-old races, 1937, and also won 
in 1938), Satiric (winner of seven races), By Request 
(winner in 1938 and a winner in South Africa in 1939), 
and Platonic (winner of 11 races in Belgium); half- 
sister to Bulette (dam of five winners) and Wanette 
(dam of four winners). 
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BULINDA won two races; dam of Bulette (dam of five 
winners, including Accra, winner of over £2,900), 
Wanette, Bulelle, and Arbulon ; sent to France where she 
produced more winners. 


A CHESNUT FILLY, foaled February 10th, 1938, by 
King Salmon out of The Pen (1927), by Cygnus out of 
Kilbrona, by The Wag out of Innismakil. 


THE PEN won the Cambridgeshire Stakes, Newmarket, 
the Durdans Handicap, Epsom, and other races value 
£3,877. She also ran second in the City’and Suburban, 
third in the Britannia Stakes, Ascot, and third in the 
Great Cheshire Handicap; dam of Nibs (her first foal), 
winner of Craven Handicap, York, 504 sovs., and two 
other races in 1939, and several times placed, 


KILBRONA, a winner; dam of The Pen (five races, 
£3,877), St. Dromack (four races), Fine Gold (three 
races, £784,) Killucan (three races, £858, and also won 
hurdle races), Killashandra (24 rac es, £490, in India), 
and Drumshemach (two races, £365, in India), She was 
own sister to Kilbroney. 


INNISMAKIL, a winner; dam of Kilbroney (winner of 
the Goodwood Cup and Great Metropolitan Handicap, 
and £3,723), Killesher (winner of four races), Cuilcha 
(winner and dam of winners), Kinawley. etc. 


A BAY FILLY, foaled January 29th, 1938, by Hyperion 
out of Sparkling Gem (1922), by Buchan out of Beautiful 
Star, by Tarporley out of Bonnie Jessie. 


SPARKLING GEM, second inthe Champion Breeders’ Foal 
Plate, Derby, and placed in several other races ; dam of 
Baronet’s Heir, Firestone, and Felstone (winner of 
three races). 


BEAUTIFUL STAR won three races; dam of three 
winners. 


BONNIE JESSIE, dam of winner and tracing to Queen 
Mary. 


ON FRIDAY MORNING, 
SEPTEMBER 8th. 


YEARLINGS, with Engagements, the Property of Mr. H. S. 
Gill, Yeomanstown Stud. 


A BROWN COLT, foaled February 27th, by Apron out 
of Spiora (1927), by Spion Kop out of Orofast, by 
Stedfast out of Moro. 


SPIORA dead-heated for Ballymany Stakes, Curragh; 
dam of Golden Spider. 


OROFAST won four races value £1,000; dam of Vingt- 
sept (first foal, won four races), and Spiora. 


MORO (dam of Orofast and a winner in Germany, her only 
produce), by Orme, out of Roti (winner and dam of 
winners). 


A BAY FILLY, foaled February 2nd. by Museum out of 
Ladytown (1931), by Apron out of White Witch, by 
White Eagle out of Azucena. 


LADYTOWN won two races; second, beaten a neck, 
National Produce Stakes, Curragh. 


WHITE WITCH won three races and placed three times ; 
dam of Magpie (first foal, a winner), Ladytown, and 
Beneficent (winners). 


AZUCENA, dam of Red Eagle, Trovatore, Faricena, 
Manrico, and White Witch (winners), and grandam of 
the winners Skidaw and Lomcena. 


A BAY FILLY, foaled April 9th, by Scarlet Tiger out 
of Orotava (1927), by White Eagle out of Orofast, by 
Stedfast out of Moro. 


OROTAVA, turned out of training owing to an accident 
dam of Soltava (winner and placed twice). 


OROFAST, winner of four races in Ireland value £1,010; 
dam of Vingt-sept (first foal, won five races), Spiora 
(dead-heated Ballymany Stakes, Curragh, dam of Quito, 
two races, and Golden Spider, five races), Ramazan 
(winner in India), and Flamoro (a winner). 


MORO, dam of Orofast and a winner in Germany, her only 
produce. 


A BROWN FILLY, foaled April 30th, by Sir Cosmo out 
of Happy Climax (1921), by Happy Warrior out of Clio, 
by Dark Ronald out of Mall. Own sister of Panorama. 


HAPPY CLIMAX won three races value £1,318; as a two- 
year-old ran in 11 races winning three and four times 
placed ; dam of five winners, her only produce to run, 
including Classic, Happy Hussar (winner in South 
Africa), Red, White and Blue, Bon Mot, and Panorama 
(unbeaten as a two-year-old, and winner of eight races 
value £9,989 10s.). 

CLIO, dam of Breslane (11 races value £2,408), and Happy 

Climax. 


MALL, dam of good winner abroad. 


A BAY FILLY, foaled May 7th, by Museum out of Adara 
(1934), by Beresford out of Ellel, by Louvois out of 
Laragh. 


ADARA won one race and placed four times; this is her 
first foal. 


ELLEL, winner of races and placed three times ; dam of 
12 winners of 46 races, all her produce up to date. 


LARAGH never ran owing to the war; dam of six winners 
of 19 races of over £6,000. 
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WORKSOP MANOR AND ITS STUD 


PROMISING YEARLINGS FOR DONCASTER 





W. A. Rouch 
WORKSOP MANOR 


HE well known stud at Worksop Manor was founded in 

1890 by the late Sir John Robinson, a grand example of the 

real “‘ John Bull,” who had made a considerable fortune out 

of various enterprises. The first yearlings were catalogued 

at Doncaster in 1896, and found new owners at respectively 
1oogs. and 5ogs. From that time until 1929, when the last batch of 
Sir John’s breeding were listed by his executors, 341 youngsters were 
sold by Messrs. Tattersall for 278,670gs. Some of the more outstand- 
ing may be mentioned here. Desmond’s Hope, who was sold in 1913, 
fetched 6,100gs., at that time the highest price ever paid for a yearling. 
Others included the Duke of Cambridge Handicap victor, Linacre ; 
Pillo, who numbered the Ascot Gold Vase among his many wins; 
Bomba, a winner of the Ascot Gold Cup, and the Goodwood Cup hero, 
Tullibardine. There was also Omar Khayyam, who won thirteen 
races, including the Kentucky Derby and the Brooklyn Derby, worth 
in all 58,436 dollars, and then sired the winners of over a thousand 
races worth over a million and a half dollars. Three more that cannot 
be passed over were the Ascot Cup winner, Periosteum ; Papyrus, the 
Derby winner of 1923, and Flamingo, who was successful in the Two 
Thousand Guineas of 1928, and is now so much in the limelight through 
the success of his son, Flyon, in the Ascot Gold Cup. 

After Sir John Robinson’s death, the estate was bought for £75,000 
by his great-nephew, the present owner, Captain John Farr. As all 
the bloodstock had been sold by auction under the conditions of Sir 
John’s will, Captain Farr had practically to reorganise the place, and this 
he has done to good purpose with the help of his stud groom, Fred 
Hall. Since the Worksop Manor yearlings reappeared in the Doncaster 
catalogue in 1932, there have been seventy-eight that have found new 
owners at a total of 70,576gs. So far, no Derby winner has emanated 
from the famous stud since Captain Farr took over, but there are more 
unlikely things than that the winner of next year’s big race at Epsom 
will come from among the twelve who were sold last September for 
70,576g3., while more than one of the present collection of nine colts 
and four fillies to be offered next Wednesday will be heard of in con- 
nection with the classic races of 1941. 

All of them are essentially sound and have been reared under as 
natural conditions as possible, in the huge, well sheltered and watered 
paddocks that are such a feature of Worksop. Perhaps the best of 
the colts may be a bay, with a white near-hind sock, who is by the 
Two Thousand Guineas winner, Colombo and, like Maltravers, who 
won the Chesterfield Stakes and four other events of, in all, £5,075, 
is from Futurity, a Blandford mare, who comes of the same line of blood 
as did Mumtaz Mahal and Lady Juror. May-foaled, and so at the 
moment not so well grown as some of his stable-companions, he has 
none the less the symmetrical outline of his sire ; his shoulders are at 
the right angle; he has plenty of heart room, a good middle-piece, 
big powerful quarters, hocks that he tucks right under him, and the 
best of legs and feet. Size is not everything, but quality is essential, 
and he is a very nice colt full of that asset. Of a rather different type, 
and of bigger build, is a March-foaled, rangy bay by the Ascot Gold 
Cup winner, Tiberius, from Juristic, she by Fairway from Jurisdiction, 
a half-sister to The Black Abbot, The Recorder, Fair Trial and other 
winners, out of Lady Juror, a Son-in-Law mare who won the Jockey 
Club Stakes and, like Mumtaz Mahal, was from Lady Josephine. 
Inbred as he is to Son-in-Law, with the right cross of Cyllene blood 
through his dam’s sire, this animal has the makings of a magnificent 
horse who, though not likely to shine as a two year old, will come to 
hand in the autumn of his second season and, possibly, take the Ascot 
Gold Cup as a four year old. Very hard to fault, he has an impressive 
top, the best of forehands, quarters that are full of propelling power, 
and hocks that are low set and denote tremendous leverage. For the 
third position it was almost a dead-heat between a bay February-foaled 
son of Royal Dancer and a bay, foaled about a week later, who claims 
Colorado Kid as his sire. The former, who is a three-parts brother 
to Old Radnor, the winner of the Lancashire Breeders’ Produce Stakes, 
and a half-brother to Inglesant, Nash Light and Aprés Vous, is from 
Pommern’s daughter, Polite, she from the Sunstar mare, Starlight ; 
the latter, whose coloration is set off by a white near-fore sock, is out 
of Arethusa, a Winalot mare, who, like Copra and Mendicant Friar, 
emanated from Friar Palm, she by Friar Marcus. Both of these are 
light sherry bays. The Royal Dancer colt, who measures about 
15.3 hands high, and is an unusually nice colt with a space-devouring 
action, will one day emphasise the mistake that was made when his 
sire, who was one of the best of the Blandfords, was sold for export 
to Argentina. Colorado Kid’s son is one of the best of his sire’s stock 
yet offered by auction. Deep-bodied, with a good action, he has a 
well placed forehand, and is one of the kind who is liked the better 
the more he is examined. He is very hard to pull to pieces, and it is 


just possible that he 
should have been placed 
higher in the present 
estimate. 

Much the same can 
be written of a brown 
January-foaled colt, com- 
pactly made, with wide 
quarters, standing about 
15.2 hands high, who is 
by Sir Cosmo from Fair- 
way’s daughter, Wedding 
March, she from the 
Pheenix Plate winner, 
Confetti, a half-sister to 
Oojah by Tetratema. Sir 
Cosmo’s_ stock, though 
not over-burdened with 
stamina, are invariably 
good-looking, and _ this 
an; mal is among the 
best of his yet seen. 
Two other very attractive 
properties are a May- 
foaled dark brown by Loaningdale, and a bay, two months older, by 
Bahram’s half-brother, Dastur, who is siring such essentially sound 
stock. A well knit-up and beautifully balanced colt of about 15.1 hands 
high, Loaningdale’s son, like Sharmain, Second Fiddle, Stethoscope 
and Boomps-a-Daisy, is from Chatford, she by Son-in-Law out of Dolly 
Varden, a winning daughter of Sundridge from the Oaks victress, 
Glass Doll. The Dastur colt, who is a very neat, active sort standing 
about half an inch higher at the withers, emanates from Miss Manners, 
a Black Gauntlet mare who only ran as a two year old and, like Inglesant, 
Nash Light, Aprés Vous and Old Radnor, was from Pommern’s daughter, 
Polite. The remaining colts are a February-foaled chestnut, with 
four white socks, by Coronach, from the Gainsborough mare, Lady 
Violet, and a short-coupled neat bay by Mannamead (who is now in 
Hungary) from Lulov, a daughter of Solario, who, like Touareg, Sun- 
blest and Promdecca, was out of Blest Palm, a Friar Marcus mare. 

Leaving the colts for the fillies, the best of these is a really beautiful 
April-foaled bay by the triple-crown winner, Bahram, from Candia, 
she by Solario from Candescant, a White Eagle mare, who is also 
responsible for Lighthouse, Canfield, Lady Starlight and Telescope. 
Measuring about 15.2 hands high at the withers, she has shoulders of 
the ideal angle, a neck well let into it, the best of connections between 
her forehand and her quarters, a well set-on tail, and, beneath that, 
thighs, second thighs and hocks, that are proof positive of her galloping 
power and ready acceleration. One of the two Bahram fillies catalogued, 
she is certain to make big money, as is the other from the Fort Union 
Stud. Fillies with pedigrees such as these are not in these days specula- 
tions, but are more in the nature of trust securities ; for even supposing 
that they never win races, their value for paddock purposes is bound 
to be great. Second to her is another lovely filly, who is a half-sister 
to Bombay Duck by Portlaw, from Flounder, a Buchan mare, who was 
from Flo Will, a half-sister to Precipitation’s grandam, Saint Joan. 
Like all her sire’s stock, she is a neat, well girthed, compact animal, 
inheriting her dark grey colour from him, and she does credit to her 
sterling ancestry. The third filly, who quite likely is unjustly belittled 
in being placed in this position, is an April-foaled bay, with white near- 
fore and hind socks, by the Ascot Gold Cup victor, Bosworth, out of 
Davos, a Golden Sun mare, who came of the same tail-female line as 
the One Thousand Guineas victress, Silver Urn. Neatly turned and 
full of quality, this filly is about the best that her sire has ever got. 
This remark rather magnifies what has been written of the other two, 
but it is justified, for all three are exceptionally good members of their 
sex, who are not likely to find many compéres at Doncaster. 
RoysTON. 
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BROWN COLT BY LOANINGDALE FROM CHATFORD 


One of the batch from the Worksop Manor Stud to be 
offered at Doncaster on Wednesday 
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DONCASTER ANNUAL YEARLING AUCTION 
WORKSOP MANOR STUD 


(Captain J. FARR) 
will sell 


On WEDNESDAY. SEPTEMBER Gth,. 1939 











THIRTEEN YEARLINGS 





Rouch Copyright Rouch 
Bay colt by the Two Thousand Guineas winner, Colombo, from 
Futurity, the dam also of Maltravers and Belle Travers. 
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Copyright 

Bay colt by Royal Dancer, out of Polite, the dam also of Inglesant 
Nash Light, Apres Vous and Old Radnor. 


, 





Rouch ; Copyright 
Brown colt by Sir Cosmo from Fairway’s daughter, Wedding March. 


Rouch Copyright Rouch Copyright 
Grey filly by Portlaw from Flounder, a Buchan mare, who has also Bay filly by Easton out of Buckfastleigh, a daughter of Abbots 
produced Bombay Duck. Trace. 
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VAUXHALLS FOR 1940 


URING the last few years the 

Vauxhall Company have spent 

several million pounds on extend- 

ing their factory and _ installing 

the latest machinery and equip- 
ment. They have also strengthened their 
“brain power ” by recruiting engineers of 
international reputation, and given them a 
£175,000 research building in which to 
work. 

The results of this long-term policy 
are apparent in the latest announcement that 
for 1940 all prices of Vauxhall cars will be 
considerably reduced, while at the same 
time the whole range has been improved 
in appearance and quality. 

The outstanding changes are those in 
connection with the Vauxhall Ten. This 
has been made longer and wider, and it is 
now claimed to be the roomiest Ten on 
the market. It has a bigger bonnet, bigger 
front wings, and many other outward im- 
provements which add to its impressiveness. 
There is more luggage space, while the 
performance and excellent petro] consump- 
tion for which these cars have become 
famous remain the same. The price has 
been reduced to {£159 for the standard 
saloon and £169 for the de luxe model. 

The Twelve has been given an entirely 
new radiator grille, which makes it more 
impressive in appearance, while the arm- 
rests in the rear seat have been redesigned, 
so that, while they give increased seating 
space, they are also more comfortable. 
The space for luggage has been increased, 
and there are many other minor improve- 
ments, while the price has been reduced 
to £185. 

The Fourteen has also been improved 
in detail. Such items as double-acting 
shock absorbers have been fitted to the rear 
axle, while there is also an attractive new 
instrument panel and a twin wind tone horn. 
The price has been reduced to £220. 


A NEW AUSTIN TWELVE 


HE Austin Twelve has been a favourite 
for many years with those motorists 
who look for really dependable and economi- 
cal motoring. This makes the announce- 
ment of an entirely new Austin Twelve an 
event of unusual importance, and the makers 





THE NEW ROOMIER VAUXHALL TEN FOR 1940 


have seen to it that the model continues 
in the old tradition. 

The chassis of this new Austin is of 
fairly conventional design, in that the 
“U” section frame is cross-braced with 
reversed channelling, which forms a box 
section where it runs into the side members. 
Another important feature is the exception- 
ally rigid box section cross member at the 
front, designed to eliminate any weaving. 
In this chassis the engine is mounted on live 
rubber, disposed so as to eliminate low-speed 
power “ pulse ” and torque reaction kick, 
as well as any high-speed vibration. 

The bore and stroke of the four-cylinder 
power unit are 69.35mm. and 101.6mm. 
respectively, giving a cubic capacity of 
1,535 c.c. and a tax rating of 11.9 h.p. The 
brake horse-power is stated to be 42 at 
4,000 rpm. 

Generous room is provided in the steel 
body, the rear seat being particularly wide 
and allowing three passengers to sit abreast 
with comfort. For the first time in an 
Austin Twelve the spare wheel is carried 
in an entirely separate compartment en- 
closed by the panel which carries the glass- 
protected rear number plate with concealed 





THE NEW AUSTIN TWELVE WHICH SELLS AT £235 


illumination. As a fixed-head saloon this 
new models sells for £225, £10 extra being 
charged for the sliding head. 


RILEY’S 1940 


"THE Riley Company, which, since its 
reconstruction, has been fully living 
up to the great standard of the past, has 
now announced the full range of cars which 
it intends to exhibit at the Earl’s Court 
Motor Exhibition in October, 1939, and 
which will be continued for the rest of the 
1940 season. There are no basic changes 
from the firm’s policy which was announced 
after the reconstruction, the cars being 
fixed in two sizes, a 12 h.p. and a 16 h.p. 

The 12 h.p. saloon and the 12 h.p. 
drop-head touring saloon, listed at £310 and 
£335 respectively, are sold with a guaranteed 
petrol consumption. This certificate of 
guarantee is attached to the car, and states 
the exact petrol consumption from a 
measured quantity of fuel, the average 
speed at which this test was taken, the fuel 
used, the atmospheric temperature, and 
the road condition. In no circumstances 
will any car be released from the works 
unless the petrol consumption is better 
than 30 m.p.g., and so confident are the 
manufacturers of the capabilities of their 
cars in this respect that the guarantee 
further states that if at any time during 
the period of the new car guarantee a Riley 
owner wishes his car to be tested for petrol 
consumption, this will be carried out by them 
free of charge. 

This guaranteed consumption is most 
meritorious, for, like all Rileys, this car is an 
outstanding performer capable of speeds well 
in excess of 70m.p.h. For taxation purposes 
the Riley is a genuine twelve, but develops 
52 b.h.p. 

The Sprite Series is designed for those 
who require outstanding performance and 
are not unduly worried over slightly in- 
creased running costs. This engine de- 
velops 62 b.h.p. and gives the car a road 
speed of some 80 m.p.h., the bodies in both 
cases being identical with the standard cars. 

The new Sixteen has a four-cylinder 
engine, and is stated to be capable of well 
over 90 m.p.h., though, as yet, I have not 
had an opportunity of testing one. 
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HERE’S nothing to beat the warm, 

colourful glow radiated by a Cozy Stove ! 

It inspires a feeling of cheerfulness even 
in the dullest weather. Prolonged cold spells 
hold no terrors for Cozy Stove owners. A 
Cozy eliminates any possibility of frozen or 
burst pipes, with all the ensuing damage and 
inconvenience. Scientifically designed to give 
maximum heat with minimum fuel con- 
sumption, Cozy Stoves burn evenly the whole 
24 hours through. They provide a continual 
source of warmth and comfort for less than 
fd. an hour ! 


For efficiency, adaptability and economy 
your home needs a COZY—the original open 
or closed slow burning stove. 


#0 RIGINAL OPEN FIRE! 





COZY STOVES are available in a 
wide and attractive range of styles 
and finishes; easy terms if desired. 


See them at your local ironmongers 
or write for Catalogue. 


THE COZY STOVE CO., LTD., 43 BERNERS STREET, W.| 












RHEUMATISM | 


VICHY-CELESTINS is Nature’s own 
antidote for warding off the pains and 
penalties of Rheumatism. Drink it 
regularly at meals, and at any other 
time. Obtainable everywhere. 
@ CAUTION.—See that the label on the bottle 
bears the name of the Sole Wholesale Agents : 


INGRAM & ROYLE LTD.. 
Bangor Wharf, 45, Belvedere Road, London, S.E. 
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SICILY, the Isleof ETERNAL SPRING, 


IS ALWAYS «IN SEASON.” 





REDUCTIONS IN RAILWAY, STEAMSHIP AND AIR LINE FARES 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Hotel and Petrol Coupons. 
WORLD-RENOWNED ARTISTIC, CULTURAL, SPORTING AND FOLK-LORE EVENTS. 





PALERMO -—Opera and Concert season. 
Yachting. Sea and sun bathing all the year round on 
the Mondello beach. Golf course. 

HOTELS : Grand Hotel, Villa Igea (de luxe) —Grand 
Hotel delle Palme — Hotel Excelsior — Hotel Centrale — 
Hotel Panormus—Hotel Pens. Villa Lincoln. 

Luxe Motor Coach tours around the Island. 

Mucera Garage —Palermo. 





Visit MIKSSENA and its enchanting environs. 
Grand Hotel—Hotel Reale—Hotel Belvedere—Hotel Venezia. 
TAORMINA, the ideal holiday resort. 


Sea bathing all the year round. Regattas—Shooting —Classical and folk-lore 
performances at the Greek-Roman Theatre —Concerts—First-class Hotels. 





CATANTA, between Etna and the sea. 
Concerts— Opera Season—Bathing at the *‘ Plaja’’ Lido. 


ACIREALE, world-famous Spa for rheumatic cures. 





SYRACUSE is one of the principal centres of interest in Sicily. 
Imposing Greek-Roman and Medieval Temples and Monuments—Classical 
performances at the Latomie—Regatta and Festival of the sea. 





AGRIGENT®O, the wonderful valley of Doric Temples is 


unique. 





ENNA, 3,000 ft. above sea level. Enchanting sojourn. 
Grand Hotel and Belvedere. 





The province of TRAPANTE. 
Trapani Segesta (Temple and Theatre) —Selimunte—Erice —Motya—Cave di 
Cusa—Catalafimi Ossuary —Agaden Isles. First-class Hotels. 





CALTANISSETTA ~ Spa, renowned for its sulphur cures. 


Grand Hotel Concordia—Villa Mazzone—Hotel Moderno. 





The province of RAGUSA—Ragusa—Comiso—Modica. Medieval 


Monuments and Renaissance Churches. Famous Troglodite Cave d’Ispica. 











ADVANTAGE of the 
SPECIAL TOURIST 
RATE OF EXCHANGE 


TAKE 


Information: E.N.I.T., 
38, Piccadilly, 
LONDON, W.!, 


Ente Primavera Siciliana, 
PALERMO, 
or any Travel Agency. 
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HERE was a time when Jamaica 

was the principal British colony 

apart from those on the North 

American continent. The island, 

about the size of Wales, was taken 
from the Spaniards by an expedition under 
Admiral Penn, sent out by Cromwell in 
1655. Divided among eight noble Spanish 
families who discouraged emigration and 
exterminated the inoffensive inhabitants 
found by Columbus in vast numbers, the 
total population amounted only to 3,000 
at the time of the British occupation. 
Thenceforward Jamaica has an eventful 
history, teeming with episodes that can be 
termed colourful, if not always of such a 
kind that we can be proud of. Buccaneers, 
slavers, sugar planters succeeded each other 
as its mainstays, and left their mark in the 
place-names and the handsome “ colonial ”’ 
buildings that still give the island a strange 
exotic Englishness. Besides Kingston, 
there are an Ipswich, a Falmouth, a Mal- 
vern; and the island is divided into the 
counties of Cornwall, Middlesex, and 
Surrey, names which are sometimes pro- 
ductive of addresses curious to English 
ears. 

The coastline, indented with innumer- 
able lovely bays and harbours, is famous 
for its coral beaches and coconut palms, 
for its lagoons and for its beautiful colour- 
ings. Inland, the country is very moun- 
tainous, very fertile, and very varied. It 
contains the highest peak in the West 
Indies—Blue Mountain Peak (7,388ft.). 
Everywhere the vegetation is 
luxuriant. In this island, the 
largest of the British West 
Indies, 150 miles long and fifty 
miles wide, you will find every- 
thing from a tropical sea to an 
alpine mountain range, rolling 
green hills and stone walls, as 
in Wales, to banana plantations, 
fields of sugar cane to the most 
modern of townships. 

Unlike so many of our 
Colonial possessions, Jamaica 
has a rich and enthralling history. 
The capital itself, Kingston, 
with 120,000 inhabitants—the 
island’s total population is about 
one million—stands near the 
site of old Port Royal, that 
romantic town of the buccaneers, 
destroyed by the 1692 earth- 
quake. As your ship glides into 
Kingston Harbour she passes a 
long promontory where the 
remains of Fort Royal may still 
be seen. If, like every sensible 
visitor, you drive over to Spanish 
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HARBOUR AT PORT ANTONIO, JAMAICA 


Town, the former capital, on the banks 
of the Rio Cobre, you pass the historic 
Ferry Inn and the huge silk-cotton tree, 
called ‘“‘ Pirates’ Tree” owing to the 
number of buccaneers hanged from its 
boughs. Not far away is Fort Charles, 
where Nelson had his headquarters in 
1799. 

Although the summer season is now 
becoming extremely popular, the most 
fashionable time is still between November 
and Easter. The average annual tempera- 
ture is 72 degrees, and between winter and 
summer temperature averages only vary by 
about six degrees, so really it is suitable 
for holidays all the year round, except in 
May and October, when it rains. The 
driest season is in winter. A cool breeze, 
appropriately called ‘‘ the Doctor,’ blows 
from the sea by day and from the mountains 
by night, so excessive heat is not to be 
feared. Indeed, no country has a more 
perfect climate for health or for sports 
such as tennis, golf, riding, shooting, and 
fishing. 

The moment one sets foot at Kingston 
after passing through its wonderful harbour, 
one is impressed with its atmosphere of 
contentment. The neat regular streets, the 
big markets with kindly negroes wander- 
ing among piles of brightly coloured 
fruits and vegetables, the attractive Victoria 
Gardens, all seem made for happiness. 
There are scores of hotels of all classes 
from which to choose, but the most luxuri- 
ous is undoubtedly the Constant Spring 





THE BOG WALK, RIO COBRE 


Hotel. With the most beautiful golf 
course in the West Indies (there are eight 
golf clubs in Jamaica), its tennis courts 
and swimming pool, designed for the 
most fastidious Hollywood-minded holiday- 
maker, its gardens brilliant with bougain- 
villea, hibiscus and poinsettia, it is just 
six miles out of Kingston and one of the 
loveliest spots conceivable. 

Kingston is an admirable centre for 
excursions round the island to the other 
principal centres of interest or beauty, 
but there are plenty of smaller resorts for 
those seeking a peaceful holiday. Port 
Antonio is worth a visit. The route to it, 
whether through the Castleton Botanic 
Gardens, the Hardwar Gap, or the east 
coast road, is a beautiful scenic tour in 
itself. The country behind the little sea- 
port is very beautiful and picturesque. It 
is here that exists one of Jamaica’s greatest 
thrills, unknown to many visitors: rafting 
down the Rio Grande rapids. Near Port 
Antonio, too, is the Blue Hole, a blue 
lagoon of incredible beauty, almost entirely 
separated from the sea by its palm-fringed 
shores. 

Montego Bay is at the other end of 
the railway, 120 miles from Kingston. 
Exceptionally good bathing and boating, a 
country club with good golf and tennis, 
and good excursions make Montego Bay 
a pleasant holiday centre. Other seaside 
resorts with good hotels include the charm- 
ing little town of Lucea, Port Maria, 
Morant Bay, St. Ann’s Bay, and Black 
River. In the hills Mandeville 
affords a pleasant change, with 
good hotels, golf and tennis. A 
favourite excursion is to Alliga- 
tor Pond, twenty miles away, for 
picnic and bathing parties. It 
also affords excellent riding 
country, as, indeed, does most 
of the island. Christiana, Mal- 
vern, and Moneague are other 
pleasant little resorts in the 
Blue Mountains. Among other 
inland beauty spots the Fern 
Gully, in the same parish as 
Moneague, Dunn’s River, Ocho 
Rios, Roaring Falls, and the 
beautiful Bog Walk through the 
gorges of the Rio Cobre, are 
each worth a visit to the island. 

If you want to play, there 
are two polo grounds with fre- 
quent games. There are five 
good racecourses, frequent 
regattas. Among the best fish- 
ing centres are Kingston 
Harbour, Martha Brae River, 
and the Black River. 
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i Where to Stay | 


A) 
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London Country and Seaside—contd. 


OWARD FALMOUTH, SOUTH CORNWALL 
OT E L COOLEST IN SUMMER | 
orraxsmetseae «=f FALMOUTH HOTEL 

* LONDON South on the Sea Front. Every Modern 


Up-to-date in every respect. From 10 6 single, includ: ff A intment. Excellent Cuisine. O 
ing breakfast. Centrallysituated. Tel. Temple Bar 4400. dan. Lift. Moderate inclusive Siang 
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PLAY THE GAME 
WITH YOUR FEET! 
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CHAS. GOLDREL. 
deolenan. Ghawdt BOSSE. || NEW SPACIOUS LOUNGE & SUN LOUNGE 
Telephone : R. J. S. Fields, 
F 671-672. Resident Director. 
Country and Seaside 
BOURNEMOUTH WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
Se mt HOTEL, East Clift.— In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Five-star A.A. and R.A.C. Hot Sea- Leading Hotel. Running Water. Fac- 
water baths. Uninterrupted sea views. ing own Gardens. Very Quiet. Garage. 
GARAGE, 60 CARS. ‘Telephone: 6560. Central Heating. 
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Education 


(QBS OSONANASOSAS BOOS ASBSOSOS BATA ONAS OSG 
EASTBOURNE 


THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 


OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
All Branches of Domestic Science taught. 
DAY AND RE “tgs PUPILS. Certificates 
granted. Principal. Miss Ranpaut, Ist Class 
Dapinee, Edir “a vurgh Training School. 


| EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND 


WATERPERRY 
HORTICULTURAL SCHOOL||| UNVERSITY of LAUSANNE 


COMMERCIAL COLLEG E—Police Research— 


WHEATLEY, OXFORD Lectures in Frenen — Technical Co ollege for 


 aeaaas 
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Engineers—National Economic Consular Courses 
PRACTICAL TRAINING for women in —University Library of 430,000 volumes. 
FRUIT, FLOWER and VEGETABLE grow- WINTER TERM BEGINNING OCT. 15TH. 
gy oo Pl Rong Macnee Me Apply to— t For longer wear and greater comfort 
ee ee ee eee oe University Secretary, PALAIS de RUMINE * 
sound practical knowledge. y Ys : <% Puritan Tanneries Limited. Runcorn an 
3 2 





Coaching for R.H.S. Examinations. 
For prospectus please applu Principals, 
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A prize of books to the value of 3 guineas, drawn from those published by Country 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “‘ Crossword No. 501, COUNTRY 
Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office 
not later than the first post on the morning of Tuesday, Sept. 5th, 1939. 


The winner of Crossword No. 500 is 
Mrs. IT. T. Barnard, Furzebrook House, Wareham, Dorset. 
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DOWN. é 3 9 6 7 
{ NS 1. For a stone, or for that 
Ell) matter a Cairn, it may 
NEAWANEM CO CRCRO be a mount (7) 9 0 
TILDT IAIN SIN CRIED 1 /TioR! 2. The bank of Scotland (4) 
aa 0) 3 and 8. They may get i 2 
: — damaged in a tackle, but 
ACROSS. that is not why they 13 14 
1. Relapse (7) are so named (two words, 
4. His must become a land link 6, 5) 15 6 
i 5. Don’t go to bed ; there’s this 
g. His house has never lost the gap to deal with (two words, 8 
name of action (11) 4, 2) 
11 and 12. Not the alter ego; on 6. They need a head for holding 
the contrary (two words, liquor (4) 19 
4, 4) 7. Marine cutter (7) 
13. Descriptive of hot air or one 8. Broken ones need 1 down (5) 2) 2 
who purveys it (7) g. Quite a number of starlings 
15 and 16. They do not indicate by the sound (11) 23 
the vehicle’s capacity (two 10. There are seven faces to it 
words, 6, 6) (11) 7 
j 19. What her wit may make one 13. Non-Jewish but not neces- 
do (6) sarily Aryan (7) 28 29 
20. Spirelet (6) 14. Up which secret reserves 
23 and 26. Mechanical cowherd, may be tucked away (7) 
perhaps (two words, 6, 6) 17 and 18. It is not only a flying 
27. ‘I sorted’ (anagr.) (7) buttress that has (6) 
28 and 30. Peaceful occupation 21. Looked sour, even with the 
that Berlin might return to cow there (7) 3 
(8) 22. His wanderings are in South 
31. Scene of a Yorkist victory Africa (7) 
(11) 24. 127 (6) 
i 25. You must 1 across parts (5) Name si Si igistiteapeneacaanel 
but use none.” 26. Ice-cooled (6) 
—Shakespeare (7) 29 and 30. E.g. 10 (two words, 
33. Less well off (7). 4, 4). Address ......... testi ; rnhtas (I ee Mn mae 
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HERE never was a sport or a 

pastime which was not made the 

more enjoyable by the comfort of 

wearing the right clothes. Cer- 
tainly in riding, arguably the grandest of 
all pastimes, the gain is definite and 
considerable. Good horsemanship de- 
serves the compliment of a recognisable 
dress sense. And as with other accom- 
plishments, even the ultimate in prowess 
is apt to be discounted when allied with 
unattractive attire. 

The cost—let us face it—of dressing 
properly for riding is not small. But the 
rewards are great. Even to be free of the 
inhibition which careless kit engenders is 
alone worth the money. ‘The satisfaction 
of feeling yourself to be as well turned 
out as your mount is a further part of 
your bargain. 

Not the least to profit by proper 
attention to this matter is the tyro rider. 
Confidence is the first tenet of horseman- 
ship ; and you simply cannot feel defeatist 
when you have the assurance that you 
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My 


USVINES 
tailor this jacket 
in black melton habit 
cloth. 





look good. And it is a relief, too, when 
struggling with hands, elbows and heels 
all at the same time—to say nothing of 
injunctions to keep the back straight and 
not to say ‘“‘ Whoa! ”’—to know that at 
least so far as your clothes are concerned 
you have nothing to worry about! One 
good jacket that fits where it should and 
just covers the saddle at the back does 
as much for a nice seat as any exhortation 
from groom or riding master. 

* * * 

On the opposite page is a hacking 
outfit from Moss Bros., who cater for 
every kind of rider and who specialise in 
ready-to-wear kit. ~ Their stock is such 
that, whatever your particular length of 
leg or your hip and waist measurements, 
you are practically sure of finding a good 
fit. They have, too, a variety of good 
colours, which is always a boon. For 
instance, the jodhpurs in the picture are 
in an attractive pinky beige. 

For those who like to ride on holiday, 
or at week-ends away, jodhpurs are un- 
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FASHION FAIR 


HUNTING AND HACKING 


by DORA SHACKELL 


doubtedly more convenient than boots and 
breeches. Getting them at Moss Bros. 
enables you to save half a dozen journeys, 
since you can do it in one and fit yourself 
up with the etceteras, from riding undies 
to boot straps, all at the same time. 
Especially nice are their flannel shirts 
with ‘Tattersall checks. They make a 
pleasant change from the inevitable polo- 
necked jumper. 

Riders making their first acquaintance 
with cub hunting this autumn will find 
it as well to be set up with riding vests 
and pants. Turning out by moonlight, 
with a possible seven-mile hack before 
even seeing hounds, is chilly work. 
Long pants and vest in a delightful yellow 
are a distinct improvement on the make- 
shift of wearing boys’ garments. Vests to 
button high at the neck and with long 
sleeves should certainly help to outwit the 
most searching of winds. 

Hats for the ride are always a problem, 
the more so if you are used to wearing 
flighty bits of nonsense at other times of 
the day. However modest your equita- 
tory ambitions may be, even for hacking 
you need suitable headgear. And the 
slight protection of a felt, should you take 
a toss, is something to be glad of. 

* * * 

To be a fair-weather rider only is to 
miss half of the fun. Sketched is a riding 
mac complete with the necessary slit back 
that goes a long way to defeat ng the rain. 
It comes from Aquascutum, whose name 
speaks for itself. 

Burberrys also make an excellent 
riding mac. ‘They have, too, riding boots 
which do not let water. And if, for doubt- 
ful days, you like a jacket which is shower- 
proof, Burberrys make them to measure 
in their own famous material. 

Sketched on page one is a new coat 
from Busvine, renowned for their excellent 
cut and workmanship. It is something 
of a break-away in hunting kit, but never- 
theless an attractive one, which should 
appeal to even the staunchest supporter 
of the traditional. It can be worn with 
either breeches or habit. Just a slip of 
the piqué waistcoat shows beneath the 
cutaway front; the tie is in piqué to 


match. 
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With the cachet of Busvine’s tailoring 
behind it, this outfit should enable its 
wearer to match the spirit of the most 
joyous morning. 

For the younger folk taking their first 
lessons, or perhaps already advanced 
enough to be interested in the Pony Clubs, 
D. H. Evans have everything necessary 
in ready-made garments. Jodhpurs natur- 
ally take precedence over breeches, while 
rapidly growing feet simply do not warrant 
the expense of having boots made. For 
the jodhpurs corduroy is popular at the 
moment. It is very hard-wearing, and is 
especially agreeable because it washes so 
well—a not small consideration with chil- 
dren’s clothes. High-necked polo jumpers 
seem more satisfactory for children than 
shirts or blouses. A shirt usually needs 
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‘HIS complete outfit for hacking comes from Moss Brothers. The 
jodhpurs are of fawn cavalry twill, with buckskin strappings, and the 


jacket is of country tweed. 


With it is worn a “Tress” soft felt hat 
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HIS hunter mackin- 

tosh in fine double 
texture Indiana is from 
Aquascutum. It is abso- 
lutely waterproof. 





the addition of a tie, and in any case requires more 
care in wearing than a jumper which fits snugly round 
the waist. 
colour for the jersey. 

But a bigger problem than this is the riding jacket. 
In a garment which does not have constant wear one 
rather inclines to think it an extravagance, since it is 
bound to be outgrown before it has seen much service. 
To avoid this catastrophe it is a good idea, where there 
is a boy and girl in the family, to choose a jacket with a 
In this way it can be “ passed on ”” 


Hunting yellow is undoubtedly the nicest 


single link fastening. 
without any horrid embarrassment as to left or right 
buttonings. 

Another point of considerable importance is that 
the young person should be properly fitted up with a 
jockey cap. ‘Tumbles are inevitable, and this does provide 
some protection from cuts and bruises. Woodrows 
make them in all sizes, as well as the soft felt hats for 
bigger girls. 

Finally, gloves are all important, both to give a good 
grip on the reins, and also to keep tender hands from 
chafing. The knitted string variety are splendid for 
comfort and durability. But for wet weather it is 
advisable to have these with leather backs and string 
palms, otherwise the hands can get very damp and cold. 
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GROWING BULBS IN BOWLS 


A SELECTION OF RELIABLE VARIETIES 


HE practice of growing bulbs in bowls or pots of fibre is now so universally 

practised that it may be considered one of the most important tasks of the 

horticultural year. It has the one great advantage over most forms of gardening, 

that it can be undertaken by anyone whether they have a garden or not. 

Probably it is this fact which has caused so many people to take up this method 
of growing bulbs during the last twenty years. 

While a great many are quite expert in the growing of bulbs in bowls, there are 
others who consistently fail to procure the best they might from their efforts. Failure 
may often be attributable to the fibre becoming dry at the base of the bowl, while it 
appears wet on the surface, and this common failing should always be considered as one 
of the potential dangers. Before the bulbs are planted it is necessary that the fibre 
should be thoroughly soaked, for it is a most difficult task to ensure this afterwards. 
Another point which may be considered as vitally important, is watering, for unless this 
is done in a most thorough and efficient manner, the development of growth will be 
retarded if not completely stopped. No better plan has been found than that of 
immersing the whole bowl, when dry, in a pail of water for half an hour, afterwards 
standing the bowl on its side for the same period to drain off the superfluous water. 
It is fatal, also, to place bowls in warm rooms until roots have been made in large 
quantities, and the most satisfactory place for such root development is a perfectly cold, 
light room, a garden-frame, or even outdoors. If bowls are placed in a warm, arid 
atmosphere during this root-making period, the possibility is that the buds will develop 
prematurely and will almost certainly be blind or shrivelled. 

Undoubtedly one of the secrets of bulb growing is to exercise patience until there 
is a certainty of roots being formed in quantity—after which the bowls may be introduced 
into ordinarily warm—but not hot—rooms. Heated cupboards should be avoided, and 
it is well to bear in mind that darkness in the early stagzs is by no means essential ; in 
fact, some experts are inclined to believe that darkness tends towards a weakness which 





































is evident in the foliage. Extensive trials have been made by experts, and these have 


justified the assertion that bulbs grown in 
the cold and in fulllight, havejustthat extra 
hardness and stamina which those started 
in the dark seem to lack. 

August and September are the chief 
planting months for all those subjects 
which are wanted during Christmas and 
throughout January. These include the 
*‘ prepared ” hyacinths which can now be 
purchased in a wide range of colours, one 
of the best varieties being the dark rose- 
coloured Mr. Dames, which forces well 
and makes an ideal companion for the 
blue Bismarck and the white L. Innocence, 
both excellent varieties for indoor culture 
and blooming easily without much per- 
suasion. There is a lovely scarlet variety 
called Royal Scarlet which, with the 
deep crimson La Victoire and the red 
Garibaldi make a delightful trio for early 
blooming. Then, of course, there are the 
Roman hyacinths with their sprays of 
loosely arranged flowers and their delight- 
ful scent, and the equally charming and 
early-blooming blue Italian kinds. Hya- 
cinths, while they may be considered 
as the basis of the Christmas show, should 
not be allowed to monopolise the display. 
It is quite an easy matter to associate with 
them other subjects, equally attractive 
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A BOWL OF THE FINE BLUE HYACINTH 
MYOSOTIS 








JOHN EVELYN. 
BEST INCOMPARABILIS NAR- 



































4 WELL GROWN BOWL OF 
EARLY TULIPS 


and quite as easy to bring into blossom at 
that period. One of these is the group 
of Narcissi known as the Polyanthus 
Hybrids, which include such easily-forced 
varieties as Paper White, Grande Mon- 
arque, white with a lemon cup, and the 
deep yellow Soleil d’Or, so attractive 
because of its orange centre. There are, 
however, One or two trumpet varieties 
which, with the facilities offered by a 
warm greenhouse, may reasonably be 
expected to bloom by Christmas or in 
early January. The varieties recommended 
are King Alfred (especially if French 
grown), Spring Glory, Cervantes, Golden 
Harvest, and the extra-early and aptly- 
named, Magnificence. All these kinds 
respond equally well to bowl culture as 
they do when grown under greenhouse 
conditions or in the garden. 

Following these should come the 
more general varieties of narcissus, and in 
each section there are certain sorts which 
do better than others. Among those 
which do best in the Iacomparabilis 
group are Golden Frilled (because of its 
lasting qualities), Carlton, John Evelyn, 
one of the most striking of all for bowls, 
Helios because of its extra large yellow 
cup, Hospodar, Croesus, Damson, Yellow 
Poppy, Orange Glow, and the old but 
still beautiful Sir Watkin. 

The Barrii section offers quite a number which are ideal, and of these the best are 
Firetail, Charles, Bonfire, Lady Diana Manners, Red Chief and Brightling, all of 
them having been proved for several years as most satisfactory when grown in this way. 

Among the Leedsii varieties there is a choice of several from which Empire, 
Mystic, Phyllida, Mitylene, and a very large-flowered variety called Daisy Schaffer may 
be chosen. Of the Jonquils, there is no better variety for bowls than Golden Sceptre, 
while if a second is wanted, Lanarth can be chosen. 

The Poeticus section does not appeal to most for bow] culture as a rule, but to form 
a succession to those already mentioned, it has its uses. Varieties of this sort, although 
not lending themselves to forcing, do give a splendid account of themselves, and such 
kinds as Sarchedon, Red Rim, John Masefield, Cassandra and Homer should be selected. 

While many people complain that they cannot grow crocus satisfactorily, the fault 
too often lies in the fact that the grower is too impatient. It does not follow that because 
the crocus appears early outside, that it can be obtained correspondingly earlier indoors. 
It is one of those flowers which awaits its season. The corms should be planted this 
month, choosing such kinds as The Bishop, Mikado, Pallas, Kathleen Parlow (white), 
Excelsior, Remembrance and Striped Queen for preference, and then kept in the cold, 
outside if you wish, until January. 

Tulips must also be treated in the same way as the crocus, for here again any attempt 
at hastening growth by giving premature heat is bound to fail. There should be no 
forcing until the bud can be felt at the base of the leaves, which proves that it has pushed 
itself out of the bulb, when the bowl may with safety be brought into heat. The one 
exception to this rule is the small-flowered group of Duc Van Thol varieties, which may 
be boxed up rather closely together in fibre or light soil, covered with ashes for six weeks, 
then taken into a warm greenhouse and forced into bloom for Christmas, being trans- 
planted into bowls only after the blooms are opening. The best varieties of early tulips 
for bowls are Montressor, a delightful scented yellow ; De Wet, orange, also scented ; 
Prince of Austria, brick-red ; Brilliant Star, scarlet; and Chrysolora, yellow. J. S. D. 
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BEST QUALITY BULBS 


of Daffodils for Pot Culture 


of Daffodils for Bowl]! Culture 
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oll Most [ovely 


of all Spring Flowers. 





Barr’s Collection 


6 bulbs each of 20 beautiful varieties. 
A special selection of the most suitable 
to grow in pots for cold greenhouse, 


all extra strong selected bulbs - 30/- 
3 bulbs each of 20 varieties - 15/- 


Barr’s Collection 


6 bulbs each of 15 varieties. A special 
selection suitable for growing in 
bowls in Peat fibre mixture - 21/- 
3 bulbs each of 15 varieties - 10/6 


Descriptive Catalogue on application. 
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BARR & SONS 


11, 12 & 13, King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 { 
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SEEDS AND BULBS 





is a Serene em Flower and Vegetable 
Seedsmen, 
HISTON, Seeds for present 


CAMBS. sowing. 





R. H. BATH, LTD. 
The Floral Farms, 
WISBECH. Bulbs. 


Home Grown 








TREES AND SHRUBS 





G. BUNYARD Fruit Trees, Roses 


& CO., LTD. Shrubs, Iris, 
The Nurseries, Herbaceous Plants 
MAIDSTONE. Seeds & Sundries. 








SPRAYING MACHINES 





a OAKS Specialists in all 
MACHINE CO. kinds of Spraying 

FOUR OAKS 

BIRMINGHAM. Machines. 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING 



















For Winter Decoration 
and Spring Gardening. 


WEBBS’ NEW 
AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE 


Contains full 
particulars of 
all the best 
varieties of 
BULBS, for all 
purposes, also 
ROSES, FRUIT 
TREES, GRASS 
SEEDS, TURF 
DRESSINGS, etc. 
Copy post Free 
on application. 











GEORGE G. 
WHITELEGG, 


DREDCINC Items 
OF MUD Etc |g 
yy LAK "on 


ES, NDS, 
VERS AND BROOKS 
NDS CONVBRIKD 


\ aenroans EVERSWHED LTD 
; SALFORD PRIORS EVESHAM 


GARDENING 


@ ILLUSTRATED tz 


, COUNTRY LIFE PUBLICATION 


The paper for the experienced amateur and 
professional gardener 


Gardens Designed 
and Constructed. 
Sherwood Cup, 
Chelsea Show, 1927. 
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Royal Horticultural  eniiany 


GREAT AUTUMN 
FLOWER SHOW. 


EARLS COURT, 
LONDON, S.W.5 





This week’s issue (2nd September) contains 
‘ the following articles :— 


THE SAGES 








| 
SEPT. 13th, 14th and [5th, 1939 | 








j 
; THE SOUTHERN BEECHES | 
} By Andrew Vincent Hours and Prices of Admission for Non-Fellows :— | 
BULBS FOR GARDEN AND Wednesday, September 13th: Il a.m. to 2p.m. - 10/- | 
WOODLAND By G. C. Taylor | - a »  2pm.toép.m.- 5/- | 
SEPTEMBER IN THE VEGETABLE | " - i Se a | 
GARDEN By! F. Streeter Thursday, September l4th: I0a.m. to 6p.m. - 2/6 | 
ij " 
FULL REPORT OF THE SOUTH- | ” Z + SRE 
PORT SHOW | Friday, ‘September’ 15th: 10a.m. to 5p.m. - I/- 
. Fellows’ Tickets admit free. 
in addition to the Plantsman’s Notebook, Correspondence 
pages, and other weekly features. a> 
EVERY FRIDAY—3d. Anyone interested in horticulture is eligible for 


election as a Fellow and is invited to join the Society. 


ann edict 


On Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, or a specimen copy 
can be obtained from :— ee 


The Publisher, ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated,’’ 2-10, Tavistock Street, ; . 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. | For particulars apply to: | 


| THE SECRETARY, R.H.S., Vincent Square, SW. 
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LONDON 
ALMOND’S HOTEL. 
Clifford Street, W.1. 
BAILEY’S HOTEL. 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 


BASIL STREET 
Knightsbridge, S.W. 


"S HOTEL. 

Dover Street, W.1. 
CADOGAN HOTEL. 
Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
CARLTON HOTEL. 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
bmn y HOTEL. 

ermyn Street, W.1. 
OLARIDGE’ 
Brook Street, W.1 
CONNAUGHT HOTEL. 
Carlos Place, W.1. 
DORCHESTER 

Park Lane, W.1. 


GORING HOTEL. 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 


ROSVENOR HOTEL. 
pene Palace Road, S.W. 
@ HO! 
Park Lane, W.1. 
HOTEL SPLENDIDE. 
105, Piccadilly, W.1. 
HOTEL VICTORIA. 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
HOWARD HOTEL. 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
Russell Square, W.C.1. 


LANGHAM HOTEL. 
Portland Place, W.1. 


SOUTH SINGTON Hi 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 
WALDORF 

Aldwych, W.C.2. 
WASHINGTON 

Curzon Street, W.1. 


WILTON 
Victoria, S.W.1. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


BEDFORD. 
Swan Hore. 
Tue FALCON Inn, 


Ye O_pe Waite Horse, 
BERKSHIRE 

Crown AND Tuistte Hore. 

ASCOT. 

Berystepe Hore, 

BRAY-ON-THAMES 

Tus Hinv’s Heap Hore, 

READING. 

Grorce Hore. 

SONNING. 

Wuirs Hart Hore. 


WINDSOR. 
Tue “ Ware Hart,"’ Winpsor 
Lrp. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


MARLOW. 
Compteat ANGLER Hore. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


CAMBRIDGE. 
University Arms Hore. 


WHITTLESFORD. 
Rep Lion Hore. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Patace Horet. 
CHESHIRE 


CHESTER. 
Grosvenor Horer, Eastgate 


Street. 
YLAKE. 
Roya. Horst. 
CORNWALL 


BUDE. 
Tue Grenvitte Horert (Bupe) 
Lrp. 
FALMOUTH. 
Fatmouts Hore, 
HELFORD PASSAGE 
(near Falmouth). 
Tue Ferry Boar Inn. 
W. E. 
Tue Dormy House. 


8ST. IVES. 
Trecenna CastLe Hore. 


ST. MAWES. 
Ipte Rocks Hore. 


‘A 
Kino Artuur’s Castie Hore.) 


CUMBERLAND 


CARLISLE. 
| Crown AND Mitre Hore. 





| Utuswater Hore. 

| CK (English Lakes). 
Keswick Hore. 

| Royat Oak Horet. 


| LOWESWATER. 
; Scate Hit Horet, 
DEVONSHIRE 


ImpeRtaL Hore. 
(DARTMOOR), 


| Cuerry Trees. 


Y BAY. 
| Burcu Istanp Hore. 
| HH SALTERTON. 
Rosemutiion Hore. 
MPTON. 
| CuLtompton Hore. 
| DARTMOUTH. 
| Rateicu Horet. 
| Strrete, Manor House Horet. 


j}-—— 
RouGemont Hore. 


HARTLAND. 

Quay Hore. 

HORNS CROSS (N. DEVON). 
| Hoops Inn. 

| KINGSWEAR (8. DEVON). 
| Riversea Private Horev. 
| Phone 32 Kingswear. 


bey 

Lee Bay Hore. 
| LIFTON. 

| Tue ARUNDELL ARMs. 


| LYNTON. 
Ler Assry Hore, 

Lee Apsey Bay. 
Royat Castie Hore, 
MODBURY (8. DEVON). 
Mopsury Inn Horet. 
| NEWTON ABBOT. 
| MoorLanp Hore. 


NORTH BOVEY 


near 
Manor House Hore. 


). 





PAIGNTON. 
Repcuirre Horev. 


). 


SHALDON (near Teignmouth 
| Tat Rounp House Horst. 


| Betmont Hore. 
| Fortrietp Hore. 
| Knowte Horet, Lrp. 
VICTORIA Horet. 
TORQUAY. 
Grand Hore. 
| Howpen Court Hore. 
ImpertaL Hore. 
Patace Hore. 
Torpay Horets, Lrp., Torsay 
Roan. 
| WOOLACOMBE BAY (N.DEVON). 


| Wootacompe Bay Hore. 


VERTON. 
| Moortanp Linxs Hore. 
DORSETSHIRE 


CHARMO 
Tue Covrr. 


SHAFTESSURY. 

| Coompe House Hore . 
RNE. 
Dicsy — 


Hore. ,—_ 


| DURHAM 
DURHAM. 
Royat County Hore. 
| WaterRLoo Hors.. 


ESSEX 
FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
Beacu Horet. 


WESTCLIFF. 

| Queen's Hore, 
Hamlet Court Road. 
West Curr Horev. 


| GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
| BRISTOL. 


| Rovat Horev. 
GLOU' 
| New County Horst, SouTHGate 
STREET. 
STROUD. 
Rodborough Common 


| THE Bear Inn. 





TEWKESBURY. 
Rovat} Hop Pore >Horet, 
| __ HAMPSHIRE 


Forest Park Horet. 
| BOURNEMOUTH. 
Branksome Tower Horet. 
Bournemoutn Hypro. 
Canrorp Cuirrs Hore.. 
| CarLTon Hore. 

| GRanD Horet. 
| Hicucuirre Hore. 

Norro.k Hore. 
| BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). 
Tue Haven Hore. 

| HAYLING ISLAND 
| Royat Hore. 











LIPHOOK. 
Royat Ancnor Hore. 





H. beh: 4d a 
4 


LYNDHURST. 
Crown Hore. 
Granp Hore.. 
NEW 


GRAND MARINE Hore, 
BarTON-ON-SEA. 


Grorce Hore. 

Sourn Western Horet. 
SANDRINGHAM HoreL. 
STONEY 


(near Lyndhurst). 


Compton Arms Horst. 
Roya. Hore. 
HEREFORDSHIRE 


GREEN DRAGON Horst, 
Broad Street. 
(near). 


N-WYE 
Mount Craic Hore. 
iN-WYE. 


Roya Hore. 
som HERTFORDSHIRE 
BusHEY Hau Hore. 
LITTLE G. 

BRIDGWATER ARMS Horet. 
RO 5 

Banyers Hore. 
WATFORD. 

Rose anp Crown Hore. 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY 


Guesssen’s Court Horev. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
HUNTINGDON. 


Georce Hore. 


ST. IVES. 
Gotpen Lion Hore. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 
SHANELIN. 


pa Towers Hore. 
Royat Horev. 

KENT 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA. 
BuncaLow Hore. 

ADST. 5 
Roya Apion Hore. 
Cc. A 
Assor’s Barton Hore. 
County Hore. 
DOVER (St. ’s Bay). 
Tue GRanvitte Hore. 
BURLINGTON Horet. 
Hore, Lynpuurst. 
HYTHE. 
Tue Hore Imperia. 
I 
Town House, 
GRANVILLE HorTeL. 

0. 5 

Tue Amuerst Arms Hore., 
WELLINGTON HOTEL. ‘ 
Wicxuam Court Hore. 


Kinoc’s Arms Horer, 


LANCASHIRE 


HoTeEL METROPOLE. 
SOUTHPORT. 
Victoria Hore. 
Parace Hore. 

. ANNES-ON. 
Granv Horet. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


ANGEL AND Royat Hore. 
Grorce Hore. 
HOLBEACH. 

Cueguers Hore. 

Waite Hart Hore.. 
STAMFORD. 

Grorce Hore. 


WOODHALL SPA. 


Eacie Lopce Hore.. 


Court BLeppyn. 

NORFOLK 
BLAKENEY Horet. 
Manor House Hore. 
CROMER. 
Granp Horet. 

ST. 

Le STRANGE ARMS Gotr Links| 


Hore. 
Gotpen Lion Horet. 


La +1 ra 


MANOR yp Seat Hore.. 
GEORGE Horet. 
ANGEL HOTEL. 


Butt Hore. 
Granp Hore. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
NOTTINGHAM. 
County Horev. 
NR. 


Barnsy Moor. Ye Ovpe Beir 


Hore.. 


|___ OXFORDSHIRE 
BURFORD. 


Cotswotp Gateway Horet 
| MINSTER LOVELL 

“OXF Oxtp Swan. 

| . 
| CLARENDON HOTEL. 
| Mitre Hore. 
Ranpotpn Hore. 


SHROPSHIRE 
| CHURCH STRETTON. 
Loncmynp Hore. 
| Tue Hore. 


SOMERSET 


. . 
| Housicors House Hore. 


| Batu Spa Hore, 
Emptre Hore. 
| GRanD Pump Room Horst. 
| LanspowNE Grove Hore. 
| Putteney Horev. 
| Lanspown Hote, 
BrockHam Enp. 
BATH. 


Limptey Stoxe Horev. 





Lion Hore. 

EXFORD (near Minehead). 
Crown Hore. 

HOLFO! 


RD. 
ALFoxtTon Park HorTEL, 





Grorce Horev. 
MINEHEAD 


| Beacn Hore. 
pes METROPOLE. 


Es y nearaenn Hore, 
iN. 
fas Hore. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


| Warre Hart Hore. 


Wuirte Lion Hore. 
BURY ST. MUNDS. 
ANGEL HOTEL. 


BARTO) 

Tue Butt Inn. 

FELIx Hore... 

Lo A 

Hore Victoria. 
() 


Granp Hore. 





| GODALMING. 
Tue Lake Hore. 
| GUILDFO 


IRD (near). 
NEWLANDS CoRNER HOTEL. 


GEORGIAN HoTEL 


KINGSWOOD (WARREN). 
Kincswoop Park Guest House 


PEASLAKE (near Guildford). 
Hurtwoop Hore. 





| Setspon Park HoreL. 
| 
| OATLANDS Park HOTEL. 


| le 
| SourHpown Hatt Hore-. 


SUSSEX 


GRANVILLE Hore. 
Norrotk Hore. 

Otp Sup Hore. 
BRIGHTON (SALTDEAN). 
Ocean HOore.. 
CROSS-IN-HAND. 
PosstnGwortH Park Hore.. 
CRO 


| Crest Hoter. Tel. 394. 


| EAST G@ L 
Ye Ovve Fevsrivce Hore. 


ALEXANDRA HOTEL, 
ANGLES Private HOTEL. 
Buruincton Hore.. 
Granp HOTEL. 

Park Gates Hore. 





GLEeNnroypDE HOTEL. 
| Gene s Horet, 


| First Avenue Hore.. 
New ImperiaAL Hore. 

| Prince’s Hore.. 

| | Duptey Hore. 


LEWES. 

Wuite Hart Hore. 
RTH. 

| Swan Hore. 


| Tupor CLose Hore.. 
|= LEONARDS. 
ADELPHI Hore. 
Royat Victoria HoreL. 
Sussex Hore. 
| ae. 
Lace Court Hore. 
WyoH CROSS (Forest Row). 


Tue Rogsuck Hore. 


WARWICKSHIRE 
BIRMINGHAM. 
New Granp Hore. 
TFORD-ON-AVON. 
ArRDEN HOTEL. 
WESTORLAED 
THE —z ’s Horet. 


LANGDALE CHase HOTEL. 
Ricc’s Crown Horev. 





Border of Devon). 


IN MILLS 
(near Bury St. Edmunds). 


Prince or WaLes Lake Hors.) 
WIND) 


WILTSHIRE 
EAST EVERLEI 


Tue Crown Hore.. 


UGH. 


OLp GEorGE Hore. 
County Hore. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


BROADWAY. 

Tue Lycon Arms. 
SPA. 

Raven Hore. 


Hore. 
YORKSHIRE 
jUGHBRIDGE. 
Turee Arrows HOTEL. 
CATTERICK 
Tue Bripce House Hote. 
HARROGATE. 
Cairn Hypro. 
Hartow Manor Hore. 
Prospect Hore. 
THE MIDDLETON Hore. 
Newton House Horet. 
SCARBOROUG 
Roya Hore. 
Granpv Hore.. 
SOUTH STAINLEY 
(near Harrogate). 

Rep Lion Inn. 
YORK. 
Harxker’s Yorx Hore. 


GATE, 


WorcestersHireE Brine Batus| 


| SA 
Younc’s Hore., Hicu Peren-| St. BRIDES Horet. 
SN 





(EIRE) 
IN (Co. CLARE). 


ENNISTYM 
Fats Hore. 
Roya. HIBERNIAN Hore. 
LOUGH ARRO 

aa House Hore. 
ROSAPENNA HOTEL. 
WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY). 


Butter Arms Hore. 
Bay View Horev. 


W (Co. SLIGO). 
Co. DONEGAL). 





BANGOR (Co. DOWN). 


Roya. Hore, 
‘AST. 
Granp CenTRAL HOTEL. 
RTR 


| SeaBpank HOTEL. 


NOR THERN IRELAND | 





SCOTLAND 
ARGYLLSHIRE 


RD. 
a Hore. 
Locu Awe Hore. 


ALEXANDRA HoreL. 
TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull). 
Western Istes Hore. 


AYRSHIRE 
SKELMORLIE. 


SKELMORLIE HyDRO. 

laa HOTEL. 
SUTESRIRE 

caer Plante. 


EAST LOTHIAN 
ULLANE 


MARINE Hore. 
Telephone: Gullane 106. 


FIFESHIRE 


ST. ANDREWS. 
Tue Granp Hore. 


INVERRESS-SHIRE 


CARRBRIDGE ii, 
INVERNE! 


CALEDONIAN Horet. 
Royat Hore. 


ONICH. 

Creac-Duv Hore. 
POR’ 5 
Portree HOTEL. 


KINCARDINESHIRE 
BANCHORY. 
Roya, Degsipe Horer 
(Glen o’ Dee). 
Tor-na-CorL_e Hore. 


MORAYSHIRE 
WN-ON-SPEY. 
Grant Arms Hore. 


ATHOLL ARMS HOTEL. 
CALLANDER. 


DreapnouGut Hore.. 
Patace Hore. 


CastLte Hore. 


Telephone : M uckhart 27. 
PERTH. 





Winpsor RESTA ‘RANT, 
| $8, St. John Street. 


| Pr. vocHRY Hypro. 


GLENDEVON (near Gleneagles). | Horet Savoy. 


| Scotland—continued. 


ROSS-SHIRE 


GarrLocn Hore. 
Spa Horst. 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Au LTNAHARRA Horst. 
jURIE. 

} 

| 


i 


sco 
Hore. Scouriz. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE 


AuLp K1nc’s " ARMS. 





WALES 
| ABERDOVEY. 
TREFEDDIAN HOTEL, 
BAN! 
Caste Horet. 
CURIG. 
| Tyn-y-Cozp Hore, 
| DO . 
| Gotpen Lion Royat Hore, 


|= 
| St. Davip’s Horet. 
| LLAND) 


| Ye Wetts Hore. 


Brompton Hatt Country Horet,| Toe Hanp Horet. 
LLANWRTYD 


| 
ABERNANT LAKE HOTEL. 
GazELLe Hore, 

Giyn GartTH. 





Pen-y-Gwryp HorEL. 





| 

| FOREIGN HOTELS 

| AUSTRIA 
ADGASTEIN 


| ‘* Der KalseRHorF.”’ 








BELGIUM 
LE ZOUTE. 


| GROSVENOR Hore-. 
| Digue de Mer 220. 
| 





CEYLON 


900 FACE Hore. 


QuEEn’s Hore. 
| 


a CHO-SLOVAKIA 
STANY. 


=" Hotet Roya. 








| Horet Bristo.. 
G: 
r REGINA ET VILLA DE LA SANTE. 


CANNES. 
| Cartton Hore. 





GRAND Novuver Horet, 
11, Rue Grolee. 


Hore, pve LOUVRE ET DE LA 
Parx. 
PARIS. 
Hore. Ritz, 
15, Place Vendome. 
Horet ScriBe, 
1, Rue Scribe. 
Hote ASTORIA, 
131, Avenue des. Champs-Elysées. 
Hote WacraM, 
208, Rue de Rivoli, Jardin des 
Tuileries. 
LE TOUQUET-PARIS-PLAGE. 
WESTMINSTER HOTEL. 
MONTE CARLO. 
HoTeEL DE Paris. 


TRIANON PaLace Hore. 


GERMANY 


BRAMBACH. 
| Raprum Minerat Barus. 
| 








| . 
| Hore, ADLON. 


| 
ITALY 


Park Hore. 
RO) 





| Hore. Majestic. 


JAPAN 
| KOBE. 
OrteNTAL HOTEL. 


} 
| 








SOUTH AFRICA 
KENYA (THIKA). 
| Biue A. Hote. 





SWITZERLAND 
GENEVA. 
| HoTeL DE LA Parx. 


| Hoter Roya. 
| Hore. —_—— 
| LUGAN 


| Hore. Discinn 


| Gran Hore KRONENHOF- 
BELLAVISTA. 
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